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Art. 1. — Up Among the PandieB^ or a Yearns Serorcc in 
By Lieutenant Vivian Dermso MajendiE. I^ondou: 
ledge. 1859. 

Wk again take up A>ur pen to recount briefly some of 
incidents of th^ final taking of Lucknow, a ta'^k which at, thk 
time may seem to be superfluous, indeed it is now a tbtice-toW 
tale; still as seen by different observers, tliere may cvctt 
be something novefcn the incidents we may narrate. 

In a large part of the book now before us, we have a vcTy 
spirited description of the operations on the other side of thb 
Goomtee, during the siege of Lvicknow, and as oui* own expevi^ 
(ATces took place on the Lucknovr side of the river Wo Wpo 
with Lieutenant Majendie's aid, to present such a vjcw o(* the 
siege, as may help to interest Our readers even now, tired 
though they may be* AVe are however afraid that wheu thty 
see the word Lucknow, they trouble of out* 

ting the leaves in whieh this narratiy^ is written, but with 
a faint hope that they ntay even yet find something new in our 
account whicli is principally a .personal one, wo begin our sluty 
assisted by our author whose descriptive powers are of no mcuu 
order. 

It will be recollected by our readers, that after relieving 
Lucknow, 8:ir Colin Campbell, leaving Sir James Outruiu U 
Alumbaugh advanced and retook Cawnpore, then In the hands 
of the G walior Contingenti ■ He then advanced in the direcfiUU 
of F uttegurli trying lo quell the mutiny, as he advanced* Ho thuu 
with a very large force composed principally of ilUropeaiM^i 
commenced in the beginning of March to cpuccnlratc lue fpru^t 
upon Lucknow, and on the 2nd March 1858, ho u^archud 
the Alumbaugh on to the BilkCoslm, with a part of hk 
consisting of ten. troops of At^tiUery, some Cavalry fibud 0 
gimenta of Infantry the 3^th, 38th, 42ml, ?lSrd, hUu 

Coke’s Rifles. i > 

We happened to be at the Alumbaugh^ h^ tmublmd 

past and a most imppslry sight it WM, a goUd 

June, 13U0, ' |l 4 
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()b»(Sute<i by a heavy shower of ;#m ; iia afew mmutes we found 
that’ instead of halting as we expected near Jellalabad he 
inarched on in tlic direction of the Dilkooaha, and in a few mi- 
nutes more we were surprised to hear the firing of musketry and 
artillery and in the evening we ascertained that he liad reached 
the Dilkooslia capturing two guns and having only a lew 
wounde<h and thus auspiciously conunenced the first part of the 
siege of Lucknow* 

The force which in a few days collected round Lucknow was 
probably the largest force, as regards the Luropean element, 
that had ever been seen atone place in India, and trtdy formed 
a most imposing spectacle. The total ninoher of troops we see, 
by a foot note of Lieutenant Majendie’s, was estimated at 2(:),52(> 
of all ranks, European and native in our service and fi,00() or 
SjGOO Ghoorkas, so that we bad at the least a foj^e of over 30,000 
%hting men. 

see that Lieutenant Majendie adopts the prevalent opi- 
iSjpn when he designates the Ghoorkas ^useless, but it is a. 
^eat mistake to suppose as some have (Imie from what tliey 
Save seen of them at Lucknow, that they are cowardly and use- 
lesA as soldiers. Lieutenant Majendie has hit upon some of the 
truth, but not the whole truth regarding them when he says. 

I fully believe however, that had these men been led by Eng- 
^ lish officers, they would have done their work as well and plucki- 

* ly as did their countrymen at Deflri, and that to the misconduct 
f of the native officers, which 1 have often heard spoken of in 

ipeasured terms, together with their prevailing want of dis- 

* cipline, may be mainly attributed the shortcomings of this auxl- 

* liary forced' Page 192. 

That the cowardice of some of the native leaders and the want 
'of discipline^ among their followers may have had something tp 
do with the avowed .inefficiency of this force, is probable, but 
d^Jiese are after ali in our opinion not the main reasons, which 
:pOuld make a people who defied us so strenuously in the Nepal 
and who lately in their war with Thibet, had the beat of 
m useless as they seem to have been to us at the taking of 
Jiucknow. One thing, the same class of men in our own service, 
have shewn us nnmistakeably, is, that they do not want pluck, 

^ To what then can their inefficiency have been owing? We 
ybelieve principally to those causes, their intense bigotry as 
.^iflidoos, their hatred of us as Europeane, and the luistake of 
a few European oiBcers command over them. As to their 
it is of the most intense kind, and I have little doubt 
Ipkt that the killing of their co-religionists especially in the set- 
y%$e of a state, which they, tlie nobility and soldiery hate, had a 
deal to do with their inefficiency. 
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The proper plan would have been to give Jung Bahadoor the 
quieting of a district, and to have put it all in his own hands, 
and allowed him to quell the insurrection after his own fashion, 
without the control of European officers wliose knowledge of 
them and their lai)g\iage must have been defective, although; 
the officers themselves were all that could be desired for courage 
and ability with troops drilled and trained by Europeans. 

These soldiers from Nep'd? were called Ghoorkas, but it is 
not generally known that the Ghoorkas by in) means constitute 
the Nepalese Army, for tlic Ghoorka ainny is composed princi- 
pally of Mongolians, the Gurungs and Magars of the hills, 
while the Ghoorkas, the upper ten thousand of Nepal, are des- 
cended from the Rajpoots of the plains and although the rulii^g- 
power, do not by any means constitute the whole, or perhaps 
even the half of the army of Nepal. Probably among our so- 
called Ghoorka regiments there is scarcely a Ghoorka,, but they 
are we suspect principally composed of Giirungs and Magars. 

But to continue, as we did not arrive before Luckimw until 
the morning of the lltli March we quote from our authors sju- 
rited description of the state of affiiirs before Lucknow on the 
3rd March when he accompanied the main body of the army to 
the Dilkoosha. 

Allons en avant ines braves we leave tl ellalabad some miles 
in our rear, and at last about ten a. m. wc receive orders to 
halt and encamp. We do so, and then in sjute of the fatigue 
consequent on our long night march, we stroll out to theTront 
of the ridge where on our camp is situated, to look at the view. 

- What (lo wc see? Immediately beneath us the florid and 
gilded Dilkoosha. ('Heart Delight,) a strangely fantastic look- 
ing domicile it is too— built apparently — of nothing but domes, 
and arclies and points and peaks, and cupolas in endless and 
bewildering variety, and reminding one of those crowded col- 
lecti 9 ns of chimney pots, which one sees exposed for sale in . 
London. Behind it are groups of Highlanders, musket in hand ; , 
and close by it is a battery of heavy guns which is carrying qiJ , 
a duel with the Martinieref’ that immense and very extraordj^ 
nary establislnnent by the river’s bank among tiie trees. 
tiny, the liberal foumler of this place, must have bad some 
notions of his own on the shbject of architecture, or possibly Itel 
may have been possessed of the noble idea of cutting out 
DilkoGshai in which case I must admit that he Ijas succeedhS^, 
for eveu that v§ry pecudSar buUffi must yield the 
point of outlaiidkhness to the A faint pop 

ping of rifles is going on between the advanced pickets ; ^ 

ed by the heavy boom of a 18*pounder. Every ftow 

2 A 2 
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a little puff of while froiu tlie Martiniercy 

i,ahd while we are watching the tWy doud expand^ curling 
iahd fading away in the blue sky over head, we hear a rushing 
apund like the coiicentrated essence of express trains passing at 
full speed; we duck— yes ! I confess it — we duck iiivolunta- 
3r*iiy as a something lodges with a dull heavy thud in the bank 
beliind ua, and warns us that we have advanced a little too far 
in our eagerness to see the view. To our right lies the river 
Groomtee, winding about serpentTike, in a great open green 
plain, fringed with dark trees* This evening our engineers 
wilt comrah^nde coiLstruoting a bridge of boiits across it. 

Beyond the Martiniere which lies directly to our frontj we can 
see the gbtden minarets and gay domes of Lucknow, with a few 
buildings, and some red I'oofs gleaming and glitter- 
bright green trees, which, by their pleasant fresh 
picturesquely the much painted temples and 
'bHgbt looking -houses, and give a sort of relief to the 
'^Imost too glowing scene. VVe cannot see much of the fair City , 
hut ' We can see enough to excite in a higli de^eo our admira-' 
tion and interest and our longing to be inside it“ page 148 to 

need scarcely relate how after being pretty well shell- 
ed the Martiniere fell into our hands pn the Otli 
b^avc Highlanders rushing after the retreating foe, and occupy - 

>a' A good story is told of the Highlainiers while before 
Slaftiniere ; some of them observed that the sepoys generally 
; W'eut away in the heat of the day about 12 o’clock. This set 
; dur •Tiighlandcr^ a ruminating as to why they did so, and the 
IdPdIipwSn dialogue is said to have taken place, 
r' say Tam what does the ,«/^*poys do gaun awa every day at 
o’clock. Hoot man jock din yo no ken tliey gang awa to 
;g^bg^If’vTh went away to. take Th(dr siesta 

® fashion during the heat of the day. 

on - the dtlr Murchi to the'' other 
^with : the"ibrce:mndcf/Sir^ Jatjjcs/Outram; 
^5|||i||hi:ibeingailby;eTwithesS'Ofwhat-occurr^^^ 

^Tof'^onie. ■timei:'svnd ; as We-'drd not join the ; 

K ilif Vfbe morning pf the iilh March, We cannot give a 
t^n: l^rom T^xsonM’ previous to that time, 
giving our personal experiences, we will give a short 
'bftp'iliipjpt'dybbtsdn , . . . 

the and March the Commander-in-Chief, as tve alreMy 
4dvauced with a portion of his force to the Dilkooslia, the 
ofkis forc'e^imving next day* On the 4th March, 
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(reueral rarmed witlii : his foree^: 

uutra,iuv;efiect 0 d?|he^^ of the :Goomteie;:::o&;::t||^^ 

Martitiiere wa^ sto and Greneral Gutmra 
enfiladed the outer line of entreuchiueuts ^ whieh Were th<i# 
evacuated by the enemy and occupied by 03 ne*^t clay. On 
the I till the whole force made a lor ward movement* Oenerai 
Outvain’s force advancing by the Badshahbaglv and tbeia; to 
the Iron Bridge, where the second line of ramj^arts were tahch 
in reverse ; the riglvt of the main column occupying the Secondra' 
bagh, the Kaddian liusool and Shah Nujeei, the left sStd^W 
the Begum Kotee, the first approach as it were to the Kaistcr^ 
bagh, the stronghold where it was supposed the final 
would take place. On this date Jung Bahadoor and his force 
arrived. On the 12 th and 1 3th the advance was continued 
through tlie buildings covering the Kaiserbagh up to the Imam 
Barah, whicli was to be stormed on the next day. This place 
was stormed on the 14th and hd to the taking of the Kaiser-* 
biigh {Irincipally by Brasyer’s Seiklis, on the same day. Our 
onward progress after this event was rapid enough, place after 
place was wHi, and on the 18th all but the suburbs of the 
.vloosabagli was ours. On the 19th the enemy were driven Out 
of : B and the place was ours, aiul so ended tlie siege: 

Lucknow, after only 17 days’ fighting, but unibvtunately we: 
found that Lucknow was not.Oude, and the esca[)c of a largo 
number of rebels from Lucknow formed the niudeiis of a for^ 
which again reorgauisSed cost us no little trouble effectually to 
aisperse. 

When we arrived in the camp on the 1 1 th March vve found 
the whole plain around Lucknow covered with a perfect 
city of tents, while close beside the Marti iiiere which loofc« 
ed a little battered, was a long street of lull tents with labels, 
signifying their inmates, attached to them; that was the head 
quarter’s camp of the Commander-iip Chief; in fron# of these 
again was the spacious tent of the Cammander-iu-Chie,f himself 

All that day we happcDed to be encamped near the CommanderTj^ 
in-Chiefs camp, the city, the doomed city, could be seen in tlie dis|| 
tance and immediately before us the with those enorm^bll 
lortifications of mud, and prodigious bastions so enormous, so 
feet, that they seemed iinpregnable ; they A\fore however 
serted for the cravens with all their art in forming their 
had not the enurage to detend tlmm. AU d^^y the 
of our 68 'pounders and other large ordnance preVailed^^l^ 
served' mmierous fires, iri the .city.-. :.As; the flay achvane^d 
creasedy.-.and in the; afteraqon::a; deafe-iiiwg-'rpar.:of*''^^ 
to us V. it,. was.^-a'tim.e'blVg'reat.. anxiety 
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heilrid were stx'uggling against the hordes of Asiativ?s ; and 
oitix: mingled with a desire to be on the spot, al- 

though we well know that a death struggle was going on and 
although in our calm moments^ as much iuclined to peace nnd 
safety as any member of the peace society, yet In such a mo- 
ment the desire to be in a melee rather than a spectator of it 
is strong within us, with something of the fascination of the 
candle to the mouth or the serpent’s eyes u])on its \'ietim. We 
afteiHvards learned that the firing was really what wo took it 
to be, and t hit the Highlanders had taken tlxe Begum Kiitee, 
with heavy loss and hard fighting, including the loss of Major 
llodson, who had diatinoruished himself so much at Delhi* 

In the evening, the Head Quarter’s Camf), was enlivened ])y 
the state visit of «Jung liahadoor, who had arrived on that day, 
and the Highland pipers had the honour of playing before his 
Knigiitshij), we doubt not much to his gratification, for wo 
know that dung Bahadoor Inis a high idea of the Highlanders 
derived from his h5me experiences. . ' 

' But our sight seeing, and war in the distance observing was 
$peeclily to come to an end, for on the aftertdbn of the 12lh 
Were off at a moment’s notice, (?’. c., the force to 

?^^hich we were attached) to hold the Begiun Kotee, relieving 
the Highlandef^^^ and a Seikh regiment. The force we entered 
with was eoiB posed of the lOth) 38th, 90th^ and BrasverVs Seikhs* 
m we marched and our actuaT experiences of the siege of 
liucknovv shortly afterwanls commenced, we at last reached 
the entrance to the Begum Kotee, passing the enorinous for* 
tificatioDs taken by our brave troops the day before, on we 
;:weut through laded gardens and deserted looking buildings; 
Until we reached the principal square and buildings of the 
fB^uth Kotee, into which the shot were coming occasion- 
ally, pattering BO much so that aa we entered two unfortu- 
liiite (fetoly bearers were wounded. Darkness came quickly 
upon us> and we amused oui\selves, with watching the magni- 
ficent play of our numbers of shell upon ■the Kaiserbagh, 
which in the clear moonlight looked like myriads of comets 
^riashiug along. The next day saw the force extending its 
position^ towards the Imam Barah whi(ih vvas to be stormed on 
the 14tlu In doin^ this there were several casualties a 
-dooly bearer among the rest, who was killed dead, shot through 
the head, the forward Movement was however perfeGtly suc- 
cessful, and permittet]^ of our fi8-pauaders beiag brought up 
nmiincd by tha^ brave Naval Brigade, to make a breach in the 

Thk regiteSt thmk waS ia before* 
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Imam Barah, upon whicli we were now very close^' in fact a 
narrow roadway only intervened between us and the Imam 
Barah^ and in this roadway the enemy were very numerous^ 
but were at last pretty well driven from it All that night 
tlie G8-ponnders were booming and roaring aguinst the 
Imam Barah from a gate, nearly o|»posite ; we scarcely 
all that night as we were in a rickety house close to the 
gate and OA^ery time the giin fired we thought the old tene- 
ment would have tumbled about our ears. But the inorn- 
ing came and with it the stern fact that the Imam Barah 
Avas to be stormed, and in the early morning, the storming 
parties of the different regiments witli tluiir reserves asseinbled* 
The storming parties were formed by part of H. M.’s lOth and 
90th L- I., and Brasyer’s Seikhs there was a pretty heavy 
musk(^try fire fulling into the place- where the reserves were 
j)laced, the storming parties with their various implements 
advanced, while we of the reserved party remained in waiting, 
after Tin anxious but not very long interval a loud hurralt 
burst from our party, and on looking up wo observed that 
the breach had been effectually stormed; for we observe# 
first a Seikli and then. Brasyer himself and another Seikh mako^^ 
their appearance, on that part of the Imam Barah which had : 
been played upon by our fiS-poundqrs. By and bye we ourselyes 
had to proceed forward passing along until we reached some 
of the numerous arch ways of the Imam Barah in one of which 
we^ fo Franks and his Staff; and Captain Dacosta 

of Brasyer’s Seikhs lying in a doolie mortally wounded 
through the chest. Circumstances demjtiided my proceeds 
ing quickly onwards, and the varied scenes as I quickly parsed 
bn will not be soon effaced from my memory, on^ on, we went 
passing through, enormous redoubts, and a large square vpth 
enormous fortificatious and guns and moiTars lying about on 
the ground, and every thing as /passed bore abundant 
signs of flight and conf usion. last we reached aVlong straight 
narrow street, the China Bazar ; on either side of the street 
was a series of narrow archesv leading into ruinous shops 
battered by our shell and shot j advaneing we came upon 
poor fellows of H. M.’s 10th, who had just been injured by an 
explosion of gunpowder, and one poor fellow we tgfw in grea^ 
agony fearfully timid and naked. On we still went and eajine 
upon some of the &0th headed by Lieutenant ColonelTpj^^ 
and here through the whes the dense masses 
were singing : trying to escape ami jostling each 
we in the streets were a mere handful of men, 

juststopped could have soon annihilated 
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As we watchetl theiiv we felt in a state of intense excitement 
as ‘revolver in hand and reservirnr oar fire, wc waiched the 
retreating masses of legs, well knowing that it only wanted 
the courage of one iijdividual, to level his musket to niake 
our tenure of life a short one, but our watch was a shar[> cue, 
so that if possible we might liave the first shot, but we luckily 
passed on unscathed reaching the sjjot at which lirasyer’s 
.Seikhs were rapidly advancing to the andiway near which the 
breach was made through wliicli our troops entered the Kaiser- 
bagh. Circumstances demanded that we should go back to he Imam 
Barah again and on our return we found that the breach had been 
made .and that we were in fact, becoming the possessors of the 
Kaiserbagln We entered through the breach finding every thing 
in the confusion winch marked the harried fiight of the rebels, 
a portion of the Kaiserbagli as you passed along from the breacli 
was on fire, and a straggling fire of musketry could be heard 
here and there. We at last entered one of the side buildings, and 
passed on through ro^ima upon rooms, and through the emtings 
and floors of many of them we observed large holes caused by 
the precise firing of our mortars, on through a confined mass 
t)f etceteras, heaps of books, &g., on one heap of books lay an 
officer severely wounded gasping for breath and lying in a pool 
of blood.* In another place you would see some soldiers pok- 
ing their bayonets through fire paintings or smashing costly 
chandeliers, till at last we found ourselvsift in the principal 
palace of the Kaiserbagh. 

This place was at last won, for over the principal palace, the 
British Ensign j)roudly floated and so unexpected was the news 
to every one and even to the Coinrnanderdn-Chief, for he is 

reported to have said on hearing it R and B-- — are both 

alluding to two of the principal officers engaged on that 
day- But tlm rebels although nearly out of the palace, could 
3aot bei.^said to bc^ entirely so for knots of them, desperate and 
(Jetermined, lurked in some of the least approachable parts of 
the buikUngs- Iji one place we particularly recollect the fire 
y^m very heavy — before a large trough gate, through which 

had to pass on our vvay to the breacdi again, but the place 
was piractically,, ours^ and the reserves that kept pouring in. suf- 
ficed to ^wirtistand any attack tliat might be made, should the 
rebels take heart again. 

, We think that there can be little doubt that the merit of tak- 
ing the Kaiserbagh is principally due to Lieut* Cob Brasyer and 
hi^ brave Seikhs. We repeat principally because some of H. M.’s 


* This ofiicer atewarfs rcoovere*] , 
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10th and 90th Bo(<irQenta may justly lay claim to shore in tho 
j*lory of this icat of arms which perhaps, as a whole, was as briU 
liiint as any in th(> cAUipai^u, fur t(» tho'ie who saw the extras' 
oithnary and massive iuitihculiuii') which hud been taken, and 
Ukcir enormous extent, together with the (jiiantity ol available 
ordnance and ammunition, by a incic handlul of men, the fact 
appeared a most woudcrtul one, csjkec nilly when taken in con- 
ncution with the capture ol the Kaistnbagh itscH to which these 
were merely the approaches, and which of itsell might liave de- 
fied ns tor a very long time. 

The sepoys themselves were more astonished tlmn any othoM, 
and industriously circulated a stoiy ascriL>i|^g the captui'e of 
the Kuiscrbagli to witchcraft. They said that one or two Jflo- 
rupcaus got into the Kaiserhagh, bringing with them a box 
which they quickly opened and out of it sprung such hordes of 
Europeans that the Kaiserbagh was quickly filled by them. 
What could they do agamst such soicciy but fly ? This story, 
we hhve little doubt, was greedily swallowed by tho superstitious 
natives, whoso credulity is only equalled by their lying ha- 
bits. * 

It appears that no less than loity pieces of oi'dnancc, were 
captOied, 32 guns and 8 mortars; some of the latter were of 
cnoiiuous si/.e, and one which we saw in tho Kaiserbagh was 
]))U’ticulaily so, pethajis this latter was the one with which the 
rebels sent the large blocks ot wood' into tho liosidcncy chris- 
tened by the soldicis “ tho bow baiief’ and winch we fancy we 
have heard whizzing through the air like a birett too whit, too 
wbooing at an awiul rate. Let us try and trace the difiereat 
stages of tho taking of tho Kaiserbagh as described by one ot those 
who was inc-cnt at the diflerent steps, more closely than we 
wore. After the storming ot the Imambarali, Brasyer’s Seikhs 
seized two guns and turned them upon the retreating enemy, 
the Seikhs then jirocecded onward to a circular battery in the 
rear of tho Imambarah, the guns ot which were playing upon 
'the men of II. IVL’s 10th and the Seikhs, who were upon the top 
oi that building, this battery was again stormed, and the guns 
in this battery w ere again turned upon the retreating enemy ; 
tliose wer6 followed up to a second battery ; and here again toft 
guns were turned ujion the retreating enemy ; hero Sir Ilenvy 
Havelock came to assist and a small portion of tho Seikhs Wftl*ft 
left Hi this battery. Sir Henry personally directing the work'* 
iiig of the guns. Support now approached and an onward movft 
was again made ; on the force went to near the Kaiserbagh and 
Torad Buksh, when a halt was made to allow of other assist- 
ance coining up. JUiigadier Bussell with other officers and meit, 
Jim, I860. 2B 
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theb came up, a hole was opened throuj>li tlic wall of the 
KaMerbu|!;h, and the Seikha, led by Ijieutcnnut Colonel Bra^yer ; 
and aoine few others entered, drivin" the enemy from their 
gUtia in the courtyard of the larger mostiue following them closely 
up till the atnall force found themselves in the principal 8(piarcs 
of the Kaisorbagh, here they were oppo'icd by a large body 
id the enemy, and it was alterwarda ascertained that when 
a force of probably under 200 inclutling 150 Seikhs, entered the 
bteach in the Aaiserbagh from 20 to 25,000 men were in 
it. The position was a ticklish one, and a dangerous one also, 
the enemy however retreated from every place on being charg- 
ed with the bayt^et and fired at, and the small brave force 
ihha proceeding at last reached the princijial palace. 

At this stage, the enemy commenced to collect in the rear, 
so the force parfially retired, while from the windows of the 
palace the enemy annoyed them considerably ; they then ar- 
rived and took relugo opposite the bronze gate on the north west 
side of the palace. It was at this time that the balance was 
c^uitiering between victory or (he massacre of the whole of llic 
small force, and here that the greatest loss was sustained. 

On the outside ol the gateway was situated a gun protected 
by a loopholcd wall. This was immediately used against them; 
beyond this gateway was a second one from behind which a 
BCvero musketry fire was poured, and to make matters worse the 
enemy wore keeping up a considerable fire on their front from 
the opjioeito side of the palace. In this perilous predicament, 
Lieut. Col. Brasyer and Lieut. Cary, 37th N. 1., broke open a 
small window in front of the gun, and both jumping down weic 
soon followed by several of the Sciklis ; the gun was immediately 
captured, and the enemy driven back to tlic second gateway. 
After the gun was captured the enemy were kept in check till 
Reinforcements arrived, the enemy were then driven from place 
to place till at last the British sfandaid was placed on the prin- 
cipal bniiding in the palace, A considerable number of the ene- 
my took refuge and hid themselves in tlic further end of the 
tjide of the palace and were not dislodged till next day. We 
believe the above to be a correct account and when given thus 
in detail it is a most wonderful episode in the history of the 
hnal taking of Lucknow, and one which reflects no little lustre 
on our arms. It was on this day, that a curious looking hftggard 
boy about 14 or IS wa.9 found, clad iu native clothes, who told us 
that ho belonged to H. M.’s 32ild Ucgimotii, and had been 
kept a pcHoncr there. 

But the longest day will have an end, and the darkness o( 
"iite night came upon us after the struggleH of the daj'. Wc 
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l.iy down so cxlinuHtcd with our continuous pxertiona that wo 
could not sleep ci even '>ip a glass of brandy and water, which 
we Imd the luck to ha^o beside us; we were comfortable io<> 
as things went, indeed w'c have nut always had auch luck, lor 
wc lay dowti in a very good doolie 

With the morning enine .i horde of all kinds eager upon loot, 
and amongst them a great many ol oui little (iiends the Goor- 
klias, who whatever ditfereace theie may be as to their bravery, 
allowed of no doubt with regard to their looting jiropcnsities. 
A perfect crowd was passing and repassiiig, but during tho 
day a (iuard of Jl. M.’s 10th was placed at the breach ; that 
prevented the visible loot fioni being cairied out, so the adepts 
at concealing their loot escaped, while the raw hands had to 
stand and deliver, and help to increase the pyramid of etceteras 
(‘oUccled at the breach. * 

The list o( plunder was curiously exemplified in the various 
passers hy, aud as we lay near the breach looking on, we saw 
many a queer sight ; one ludicrous, one we well remember, in 
wliuh an individual had two ponies loaded with Joot and a 
gieat big old fashioned cluck amorg the rest, dangling over the 
back of one of ilie unfoitunatc tats. 

We doubt not that the Beikhs who so ably fought and wo 
may say won the Kaisorbagh, had a good deal of loot like their 
neighbours, especially if we are to believe Mr. Bussell, tho Ttiues* 
correspondent, with his portrait oi Seiklis sitting burning doth 
to extract tJic silver or gold from the ashes ; but of ono thing 
we are sure that on the 14th March, the Seiklis had too mnch 
in tho way of fighting to do, to permit of them throwing away 
their lives in attempts at looting, aud wo only saw one or two 
who had lagged behind to loot, but there were very few, the 
whole nearly rallied round their commanding officer, and dis- 
tuiguislied thcinselves as the Seikhs have always done, by car- 
ing for tho safety of their European officers, for a Soikh we 
believe if he can save his officer, will risk his life in his dc- 
tence. 

On the next day the 15th March, wc found that a few des- 
perate rebds were in a building of the palace, and one of them 
nearly took off a Seikh's hand, they were at last got out to the 
number of fifteen and summarily disimsed of. 

^ During the occurrences of the 14tb, the force on tlie other 
side of the Goomtoe, had not been idle, we quote again from 
Lieuteimnt Majendie. " On the afternoon of the I4m, we re- 
ceived infoimation that Sir Colin Campbell had taken the Kai- 
serbagh, and that in consequence we were to oross the Doit 
Bridge, and so complete the discomfiture of the enemy. AU 

Jins 
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was got ready for a move, the horses hooked to the gtins, and 
‘in obedience to orders, the infantry opened a heavy fire upon the 
right bank oi the river, the enemy responding briskly, and mak- 
ing great gaps and fissures, and rugged breaches in the houset 
we occupied, by a ([uick but happily not very sanguinary can- 
nonade of round shot, shell, and case, till the whole scene be- 
came smoky gunpowdery and exciting. Lieutenant Wynne, 
Koyal Engineers with a ftw men now dashed forward, and re- 
moved the breastwork which we had erected across the bridge, 
a duty which they perlormed splendidly, and although under an 
exceedingly hot fire, without losing a man. 

All was ready for the ad\ance, when fleneral Outram and 
staff arrived, and ascending to the top of ont o^ the houses pro- 
ceeded to take a bird 's-eyc- view of the state of affairs, and bold 
a council of war; the result being thht Sir James came to the 
determination not to cross the bridge that day, but to wait fill the 
following morning. lie then came down and said, “ I’m afraid 
gentlemen, you’ll be disappointed when I tell you that 1 am not 
going to attack to-day ” — explaining to us, at the same tune, that 
Sir Colin Campbell had ordered him not to cross the bridge to- 
day, if he saw the chance of losing a single man ; a contingency 
which we could hardly expect to avoid, as the enemy had a nine- 
pounder gun sweejiing the bridge, a discharge or two of grape 
from which must have made some havoc among our advancing 
troops. 

I shall always think that it w’as a pity not to have crossed on 
this occasion, when wc might, with a very small loss on our 
part have struck a heavy and decisive blow, and offoeted im- 
mense destruction among the enemy : coming upon them as we 
should have done, while they were in a state of confusion and 
depression, from the loss of their grand stronghold the Kaiser- 
hagh. 

Lieutenant Majendie then goes on to describe the gallant 
taking of the Engine House situated between the Kaiserbagh 
and the river by H. M..’s 20th Regiment, two companies of which 
under the command of Major Ratclifie found a roomful of se- 
poyi^’and three hundred were killed, while fifty or sixty more 
fell outeide the buildings in endeavouring to escape, having 
fallen into the clutches of the remainder of the 20th Regiment 
and the two companies of the 38th Regiment, who were station- 
ed round the house. This large slaughter of the enemy was 
effected incredible as it may appear, with a loss of eight or nine 
killed and fifteen or sixteen wounded ! 

C)a the morning of the 16th it fell to our lot again to be en- 
gaged in another melee ; and we marched off in the direction of 
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the Chuttur Munzil and Torad Buksh ; passings several enor- 
mous lortificatioTiis> nearly opposite the Tara Kotoei one of the 
bastions had one of ^ho most stupendous ditehes j)ossible and 
leally as a work of att it was very superior, but what of that, 
when it was not defended to the de*itli, W o arrived at the 
Chuttur JMunzil without filing a shot, and to us who had 
been at its defence in troublous times the sijfhi brouglit back 
quite a flood of recollections, we however remained here oply 
half an hour or so and then hurried on; wc at last reached the 
Bailey (Juard without a shot being fired, and found that, ah 
though the buildings were not levelled with the ground as wo 
had heard of at the Alumbagh, yet they were completely gut- 
ted and the bare mined walls standing ; a rather sharp fire sa- 
luted us as we hastily passed tlirough, and 1 could not help think- 
ing of the many stirring scones exacted in that small cluster of 
ruined houses and the many melancholy scenes 1 had myself 
witnessed in that now desolate spot. We were now however 
having our revenge after a tashion, and entered our old prison 
house with a very different air to what wc had left it in, when 
at the dead of night from the Bailey (iuard and its various out- 
posts round about ou the 22nd November, wo evacuated the po- 
sition which had been held against such fearful odds and for 
so many months. 

On we went, passing the Iron Bridge, some of the force going 
over it while others went along the Iron Bridge, here the fire 
was very heavy, especially from musketry, and occasionally en- 
livened by shell, which however generally burst in the air ; a 
f^^pounder gun had been captured by wo think the 23rd or 2Qih, 
and the Seikh Commandant, Brasyev, turned it upon tlie retreating 
enemy, his men serving it quickly with grape, and the othere 
waiting iu serais till the way was cleared a little. Wo wore 
close enough to the guu, for circuuibtances required our sudden- 
ly jumping before it in the intervals of firing ^and going into a 
trench a little to one side of it ; a house behind us Was getting 
on fire and the place was getting too hot for us, alf being Euro- 
peans ; we succeeded in creeping before the gun, and getting it 
to stop, and so wo escaped. A forward movement took place again> 
which enabled us with little loss to capture the Mucheo BaWH 
and extend our position to a little beyond the Konmoe Dwf^ 
waza, a most beautiful gate near the great Imambarah. 

All the houses and shops wt^re deserted, and every tMag bdte 
the marks of a hasty flight of the rebels, as well as of the towtts* 
people who had deserted their homes. As nsuel somo were try- 
ing to loot by diving into out of the way plad^St end we well 
recollect seeing cme-half drunken soldier cou^ipg swaggetiftg 
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along with a* poor terrified native girl of about twelve years 
old, we managed to rescue her from him, and had the satisfiio 
tion of giving her up to her relatives, after the final taking of 
Lucknow. Let me add to the honor of our soldiery, that this 
was the only case of this kind we had witnessed during our long 
experience of the mutiny, an experience which extends from 
the time when the Europeans were huddled together in the fort 
of Allahabad, and the town, a blackened ruin was in the hands 
of the rebels; cases doubtless have occurred, but we incline to 
think they must be very rare. ‘ 

On the next day a forward move was made under Sir.James 
Oatram, but our duty required our remaining at the Boom ee 
parwuza. * In a short time after the force had moved on, we 
, heat^ ft loud explosion as of a mine, and shortly afterwards 
;; diOt^i® efter doolie passed by with Europeans and Seikhs, near- 

; sad affair which cost 'us two promising officers of En- 
y^jjeers, about 40 Europeans killed and burned, and about 30 
' i i^b^khs killed and burned, was caused by an explosion of gun- 
'several carts of whifih belonging to the enemy were 
noav a well at Ali Nucky Khan’s house (the former Prime 
Minister of Oude ;) this was ordered to be thrown down a well ; 

.' but some round shot happened to be along with the gunpowder, 
Uttd it is supposed that in thronring the powder down the well, 
(tbn shot had by friction against the sides of the well caused the 
' exjlllusion, a sad affair truly which distressed every one and es- 
s pecially the chivalrous Outram, whose care for his men is pro- 
IJ'verbialj and who, we believe, more than any man living, possess- 
regard of the soldiers who have served under him. 

was alarge Musjid taken to-day near Ali Nucky Khan’s 
bouse, and it was reported that in it was found a table laid out 
(in European style with wines, cut tobacco and clay pipes. Can 
I’^ere have been any Europeans or Eurasians with the rebels ? 
(i||iiiekr;thei«(wew^ ' 

: the last -blow was 'struck which gave.-to us ;,the 
Lucknow. Two. guns were captured and tlie 
t this timei he to be praetioally out of Luek- 
reiwrted that one of tlmir leaders was shot b^ 
that daljti:>' lbe 79th Highlanders having forced open the door of 
a/hOUse & which 'Some rebels w the rebels themselves hav- 

abcmt':the last;epjs 0 de:inv(' 

have- wdn-^'-many A 

|l^fe(:(-®hea0ldieiildnbdih5;Side»:of;thd.(B>omtee:^^0'Sll‘dquh^ 
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aiul bravoly periormod. Wo (lutlo agree with I^ieutunaut 
Majenilia when he says. “ 'I'he 'L'rauB-(Joomtoo movement was 
‘ ill every way an important and buccusatul one, aa I iiave before 
‘ stated, it cual)led us t«i take the enemy’s defences in reverse, 
^ and oniiiade ; it distracted and divided their attention, and gave 
‘ us an opportunity oi cifectu iliy shelling their strongholds before 
‘ assaulting them; it exposed lln.m to a severe cross. iiro>->their 
‘ Iclt flank was conalautly tlireatencd by it — and by keeping 

* them constantly under the apprehension oi having that flaitk 

* turned, aiul their retreat cut ulf, it hud much to do with their 
‘ relinquishing so easily position after position, until the whole 
‘ were in our hands To these piimary causes must bo added the 

* careful way iii which each sejmnttc operation had been planned, 

‘ and the detenuiuatiou and skill with which (hoy were carried 
‘ out, like a beaiililul piece of car|>ct work, each 'Square of which, 

‘ complete and defined in itself, will bear a lumute and close 
‘ exuniiuatlon, and exhibits the same attention to details, which 
‘ characterizes the whole.” i 

And thus ended tlie siege of Lucknow, triumphant as awhole 
in its results, and only nuiicrfect in one respect as regards the 
escaite of the roU'eating uucuiy, inasmuch as it left to us the 
melancholy fact that Lucknow was not Oude, for the enemy 
still possei-bliig some organization, gave us no little trouble and 
ioreed iqion iis a hot weather caiiipaigu, which in its turn 
in\ulvcd a gicut losb ol human life, not so much from the sword 
of the eueniy as from those uurcleuting enemies ot the Euro* 
pean, the heat and the suii. 

Alter the siege the city began to fill apace, and in a short 
time it turned witli a busy population, order began to be esta* 
biisliod —and large number of houses, were knocked down to 
make room for those enormous fortifications which promised to 
defy the attacks ot any future bodies of mutineers. Immodl* 
atcly tR'tcr the siege also, various columns were ordered oflf, one 
going on towards Bareilly ; another going oft* towards the 
Azimghur district ; a third the Otide field fuioc being organiz- 
ed while another force was organized, termed the garrison of 
Imeknow. Wo happened to be in the latter foroe, and were 
lucky enough to be in Lucknow unmolested for several months. 

We need nut relate how the force advancing towards BoreUly 
mot with a torrihlo reverse at the fort of Kuobya, or of the efiEbrte 
of eor troops in the AziiugUur and Bbahabad districite-<whttt 
hurry* on to say in eonclubion a little about l^ir Hope Gtaxtt’i 
force with wliieii we were latterly connected. This fivet 
the first phioe moved out towards Koy Bareilly. In the course of 
their long march they passed the vUhq;e of Dhoondonil^etyra 
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on tho Ganges where the boat or boats which escaited from 
Cawnpore were attacked, and all killed with the exception of 
Captain Thomson, Lieutenant Delafustie and two soldiers, 
we believe that tlie two oiiiccrs, are still alive, but wc know 
that one of the two soldiers died of <;bolcra at Cawnpore, while 
that town was in the possession of Ili\eloek’s force. The force 
fought the rebels some days after, and completely defeated them, 
but found that their losses Irom the heat and tho sun would not 
permit of them following up their advantage and they came 
back to Lucknow very much cut up by disease. The count) y 
round about Impknow was at this lime in a very unsettled 
state, and some little time before this force weut out, the 
rebels had attacked the village of Gosaingunge (juito near 
Lucknow, they were said to number about thousanil men, 
and it was also said that 25 police were killed before they 
retired. About tliis time also wc heard that the Begum had elected 
a new Moulvie, and that our Seikh regiments were visited 
by her emissaries. About tlie beginning of May it was rumour- 
ed that the enemy were closing round Lucknow, a strong 
party of them were said to be on (he left of Jedlalabad, a fort 
which formed part of Sir James Outram’s position, when lie 
so nobly held the Alumhagh with a small force against the 
whole city of Lucknow with its teeming population of rebels, 
in consequence of these stern facts, orders were given that on 
three guns being fired, a pic'tty large force with artillery was 
to turn out and proceed down the ^yzabad load, from which 
quarter an attack was expected: the 38th aud DOlh Queen's 
went also out to Chinlmt about five miles from Lucknow, on 
this road. A short tune after this we received intelligence that 
General Grant’s force which had gone out to meet the rebels 
on tho b'yzabad road, had encountered the rebels at !Nawab- 
gunge in groat force, killing a large number of them and taking 
7 guns, having 3 men killed and 2 officers wounded. Lieuten- 
ant Mqjeudic thus desciibcs this successful afiair “ marching 

* from Ohiuhnt on the night of June 12th, we made a forced 
' march, and at daybreak on the 13tli came upon the centre 

* of tlia rebel force, which was strongly jiostedat iNawabguuge, 

* OR groQUd made difficult by ravines which ran across it here 

* and there.” It seems^ not improbable that tlie guide, who 
served ua on this occasion was doing, or willing to do, a good 
turn to the sepoys also, and kill two birds with one stone, 
for lie led our column straight, up to the centre of the eq^emy’s 
position, to the very point where they were best prepared to 
Yfloeiyo us, and exactly where, supposing him to have been in 
, CoUusioi^ with them, he would foe likely to lead us, thinking 
thereby to place us in their hands or at least at a disadvantage. 
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Blit as tisual Pandy Tartar/^ 

ovciy unable to hol<l his grputul;* be 

the fieldj however, more stubboraly than v»as 111*3 
light was a sharp one* At one tirne <)iir force was comp 
surrouiHled by our numerous foes, and the light was raging in 
every liirection ; a series of determined eonllicts was taking 
))1 mc;; in various ])arts of the field, {he most serious of wW^k 
Avaa one with a body of desperate fanatics, iv ho planted tlio 
sacred green flag in the ground, and hundreds iv huso courage 
liad begun to waver, and whose backs were already turned Ufwdl 
the field, gained fresh heart as they saw t|j|is einblem ur tke 
Moslem faith waving in the air, and gathering round pre^ 
pareil to die, beneath its sacred folds; hut with a w-ild cheer 
a battalion of| the rifle Brigade threw theniscdv(\s upon 
tlicin, and for some few moments a sliarp and deadly strife was 
waged round the green banner; flashing bayonets and keen 
tulwars glimmering about the confined mass of eombatants; 
W’liile quick shots and cries of anguish, or, at times ariugiug clieer 
as tlie little Riflemen, steadily fought theif \vay on; and 
their foes gradually giving w^ay before them, were the sight ^id 
sounds whieli caught the ears df the speefators, till at last dkciv 
pline and courage prevailed — the sacred standard and its df 
dors vi^ent down before the strong arms pf our defedddr^^^ 
Fanaticism, fiiitli, paradise and its dark -eyed Imwids ; wiili 
llicir ^vavi^^g greei# scarfs were all forgotten, and l>rokeq;and 
dispirited file survivors fled, followed by showers of hissing; rifle 
bullets, which their conquerors ])oiired in upon them; 

The 7tli Ilussars too in a glorious charge, (luUocl the edge tuul 
dimmed the brightness of many a sabre, as they rode gatiantdy 
through the affrighted enemy ; and elsewhere the artitlery 
keejfing uj) a dejully lire, which no native troojjs, iiuudi . l^s 
mutineers, could stand against, couipletcd their disGdujfl^^^^ 

It would be unfair howeiver to praise one part of the lovce mpre 
highly tliaa another, for all did their duty well oil lids* 
inay be seen by the result; vir.., tlm total defeat of the eiuirny, 
with the loss to them of (iOO or 7C>0 Irilled, and 
which wc captuv€d---aud to us of about half a dozen ktUed, 
perhafys twAity or thirty wounded. As usual, however^ 
to mourn several cases of sunstroke, though not nearly so; 
as on t}ie day of Simeree ; We lost also a few camp f ollowe^^t^ 
:^irsliSs,.c5iitters,"' whO', ■■with:-'a; portk^n of the -baggage, 
takek' tbeii:>oadi/:felITnto -.thiB onekiy’s 

'tipv;'" ' 

^And ■ rended;:this;;;brilliant'^ arfhur whicb^;fi^wpiii^ 
Ihinking;' was;: the small ond' bf;ihe■'wedger^#^:#f]^^ 

jvNr/isao:;" 
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ciBc&tlon of Oade. Events «]uiekly followetl which rencicrcd 
It necessary to follow up our success, l)y Mann Sinjfh Hon(nii!j: 
from Epahad for assistance, he Inn hi!? fleclared that he wa'T 
bcaiegcti a( tShahgunfre, his residence — hut of this more aiinn. 

Wo poor fellows iu Jjiiclv now’, who were draw iii}> our breath 
rommeneed to luakc proj)aratIons for the r.iiny season ; we were 
however ordered of! to Nuw’ahguut'e, I h miles fiom Lucknow 
on the Fyzabad road, and the place where the late liattle was 
fought. We found on our .irtival a iorce ulieady collected 
there, and proceeded forthwith to make ourscliei ^cly eomlorta- 
blo, a friend of ours ha%jMg left us a lery nice tliafched 
house, he having left with (Jeneral (Laut’s toice lor Fyzah-id. 
This was u very line place, the camp wa-> hcMutifully dr-iiiied 
and altogether we thougiit that after Lucknow', it was a inobt 
eligible country robidonee lor a short time, hut alas, no sooiur 
were we comfiwtahle than we were ordered oil lo Ii'^yab.id 
where we safely arrived and look up »nr quaitcrs. Wc 
found that onr frimid Kajali Matin Singh had, to say the least 
of it, been more frightened than hurt. 

It would be foreign to the scope of tliis iciicw to enter fur- 
ther into the opcralions of Sir Hope (iiant or of the other 
forces in the pacification of Oude, for it I » thuc to draw our 
wandering account of the final taking of Lucknow to a 
close— -and in doing so wo cannot help giving a ])absiug 
tribute of thanks, to Lieutenant Mi^cndic for haMiig 
produced a very readable book on (lie latter part of tho Iii- 
diau Campaign, full of incident*, very well told, but we wish 
he had avoided some of the more hairowing incidents whicli we 
are convinced from our own more exti’Usive experience ot 
tho campaign, were exceedingly rare, and which we tiu>t 
Xiieutonant Majcndie will expunge in the uext edition of his 
book 5 for while not doubting the truth of these ineidents still 
we think it would have been better had they been left trhtold. 
With this exception the book is an admirable one and full of. re- 
ftectious on India, which strike iis as beiug wonderfully accurate 
for one whose residence there was so short. 

We Uftvo MOW finished our task, and at a ]>criod when we havo 
orushod the rebellion winch atone time seemed to endanger our 
dominion in India. The task has been a difficult one, the danger 
to our supremacy a*j»orilou8 one, yet h-ngland relying on the 
strength and the courage of her sons, has come out triutnidiaut, 
and has therefore become magnauimOus. Hut let her beware of 
too muol) uf tho latter element in a country wliere compli- 

f itm U understood to mean fear, and with a people devoid 
patriotism who have alwav s been before our rule under a 
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(lesnotisiti, and for whom we believe (unpala^ble a» thebpi«Wi|: 
may be to many) the pressure of the lieel upon tho uepl£,ur 
in other words a strict yet just despotism, is the normal ferovemti 
nieut. 
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^IIT. II.— CVimfe m India: % JoiiN Wii;liam ^ 

■ Author of The tVar in Affjhani&tan^'^ §"t‘., c^c. Loatlon* 

; Smith, Elder & Co. 1859. 

Any work from the pen of the talented Author of the War Iii 
Aighani?A-a will never be without readers. The aniooth and srivetcliy 
Biyie for whiclr they are particularly remarkable is sure to make 
liis writinga popular. Even when treating of subjects, ‘natural- 
ly heavy, he inauages to })roduce a I'csult to which the mind, 
wearied with business, may turn for recreation. He never tires 
his rea(Iors;v he taxes neither their thought nor their judg- 
ment;;,, ,Eadi event Is lirought ferwardftried, ofteri by a partial 
advocate rather than a judge, and disposed of, apparently in the 
most . satisfactory mariucr. 'this style of composition is sure 
ti> pi)pular. In fjlie present run and read age, people priije 
most , the writer who saves them the#labour of thought. The 
Opinions expressed mty not be ajitogether sound, may even at 
dhhes.be injurious and ialse, but the talsehood is concealed 
ueath so much apparent truth thatfewcver thiuk of questiou- 

Mr. Kaye’s new Work on Chrlstianity^in India is a#good type 
ojf this class of writings. The subject, indiflbrcnt as it may be 
to h. large portion of the Europeans in this country, has been aU 
Wiaiy^ regarded with friendly eyes in England ; where, during 
the height of the mutiny. It became an engrossing object of 
general interest. Good evidence was this of the vitality of our 
,hlith!i that the hrst natural feeling of horror for the murder of 
bet children was followed, in England, by a desire almost uni- 

/The treatment ado by Mr. Kaye is biograpliical rather than 
It is not a History of Christiauity in India, nor does 
Jt;>pi-o,ress to be so. He lays before his readers a series (||| brief 
aheiches of the lives of some of the ablest and most zealous Indian 
S|Wionavies, and he has performed his work in the happiest style 
of bidgiraphical literature. All redundanGy of words or inattcr 
Aim i)^m parefully avoided. Everything likely to prove un- 
intefe$t!hg or heavy ha^ been omitted, and the result is a book 
which wilhb0 3read with as much pleasure by the general readef 
as by that ;smaJlcr olass who look on Missionary works as their . 
own, pexmliatr .stylo of literature, and who take a real interest 

' , ‘ And the tlioughtful enquirer will rise dissatisfied from the 

ghi ip Ufa. He displays at;Times an amount of Bpcclal pleading 
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whidrie below ibe dignity of his subiect. We cannot help feeling 
that, his view of the present state of Miftsionaxy enterpme in la- 
dia/is rather what its best friends would wisli it to be, than the liv- 
ing reality before us. Whatever tlie future may produce, and there 
is good cause for hope, lutherto Christianity has fallen aliriost 
lifeless on the shores <d' India. It has been placed in idrcuni- 
stances,les6 hostile to its progress^ than any it has ever yet seen* 
No sword or faggot has stood in the way ; its follower's hav^ 
not been hunted to death ; nor has It added owe importilnt 
name to the army of Martyrs. It has been iutroduced by 
jainisters, many of Whom for ability and zeal miglit liayo 
ranked with the Apostles of old. And yet now, after the lapse ' 
of 300 years from the me when Christian Europe found its 
way to the East, the Iliridoo sti^ clings to his ulols and the 
name of Christ is still a dead letter to the 180 millions who 
dwell between Cape Comorin and the Himalayah. 

To what is this result idue ? We fear the answer can only 
be found in a review of our own conduct Few who deserve 
t!ie name of Christlau will deny the miraculous character of 
Christianity in all ages. Miracles indeed which appeal directly tt> 
the senses and by wliich its Divine Author first introduced it to 
mankind, have probably ceased since the days of His iminc^iato 
followers. But events, no less miraculous, may be observed in 
every page of its History. From an obscure vijlage in Beth* ' 
lehem and from the ashes of a I'allen people it has met and 
overthrown the religion of the most powerful imtion of 
quity. Before it, the philosophy of Greece .and Borne, the 
bloody rites of Odin aud Thor, and tlie altars ofVthe Druids 
stained with human blood, have al ike passed away. It has 
eucouutered many checks, which had it been only of maii, it 
could not possibly have withstood; and yet ff’bm each it baa 
risen with ibesh vigour and power. . And now, after eighteen 
luindre# years, its followers may bed'ouncl in every clime and 
amongst every' people. It is the honored faith of the greatest 
ami most powerful nations on the globe ; and wherever civiliza- 
tion s|)reads~wliorover the advancement aud benefit of maii- 
kind are sought— there the lleligion of Christ will be fouady 
m the promoter and cause of all |;ood. qf 

It is not too imich to expect a. religion which 1ms achmy-* 
ed so much, and which, in so marked a degree boats t ho impress 
of its divine origin and protedtioh, will eventually triuUa|»h pyet 
the darkness of India. It may not come in our day. (Idvern- 
ors niay try to stop the mighty flood ; royal proctematl^^^^ 
alfcet to ignore it ; the |h:iesfcs of a false faith m 
even Chriatian^bourers in the good work:, deagftir.; 
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or later its holy iuflueace will he lolt in every village home of 
thit) mighty ci>ntinent. When that time comes, those who live 
to see it will know that Ihia result has been brought about 
by a serie.! of events nothing short ot miraculous, and simi- 
lar to those which have luaikcd Christianity, at every step of 
its piognsa. 

It is no loss, however, the duty of all Christians to endeavour 
to hasten it by oveiy ineaiu in th'dr power. That it has been 
60 long delayed is due, wc le«r, to the indiireronco of those who 
hear that name in taking a biiet glance at the History 
of the past, it may be that we shall be enabled to see wlierdu 
oui weakness lies, and how it happens that Christians, Iionored 
as the Apostles of (iod’s greatest message to man, have found so 
much diihenlty in laying it ^eforc the nations of (ho East. 

The earliest Christians who visited India from Eiuope were the 
J’ortuguese — who took with them, in the early part of the 16 th 
century, some Missionaries from the recently loimed f;iuciety 
of Jesus~not merely for the couver‘<ion of the Iliudoos, but also, 
it is said, for the purpose ol persecuting the ^vimitivc Christians 
— of whom there were many in boutheru India whose prede- 
cessors liad piobably found their way to India by the -Northern 
rout*} through (’entral Asia. They hail established Churches 
on the Malabar Coast and in Oyion, which acknowledged no 
authority but the Patriarch of Babylon and bad never heaitl of 
the Bishop of liomc. With the Hist Missionaries went Erancis 
Xavier, whose memoiy must be regarded with respect aud ad- 
miration by Christians of all denomination-. This great man, 
imbued with the true Apostolic spiiit, was a native of tliu 
South of France, and had received his education at the celebrated 
University of Paris. It was here, while pursuing his studies that 
Ignatius Loydla found him *uid persuaded him to join the com- 
munity of Jesuits and accoin])any him to Lisbon. From tlicncu 
after a short residi nee Xavier sailed to India, with a determina- 
tion to devote all his energies to the conversion of the heathen. 
Xubly did be cairy out his high purpose. In tho exorcise of 
the most rigorous soU-deuial and in a spirit of deep humility lie 
fkee 4 all dpgers; he gloried in his liials, and disregarded 
life itself in the pursuit. PiiHculties which would have 
(jleterred ordinary men, seemed to add only a fresh stimulus to 
his courage. True to the commands of His Divine Master — who 
bad teht his disciples first to Jerusalem, Xavier turned his ear- 
liest attention to tho Portuguese of Uua. To correct their im- 
iitoralitieH was his fitrst work — a task of no small difficulty if we 
may form any estimate of the earlier inhabitants ol Goa from 
the character of their degeneiale posterity. The sphere of his 
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labors was soon, however, changed to the abbidginkl inhabitants 
of the country; amongst whom in a eliort time his converts 
might be numbered by hundreds of thousamla. After a residenco^^ : 
of four years in India, his enterprising spirit formed the idea; 6f 
extending his labours further east and planting in China the 
of Christ. This, however, w^as not to be ; after emturing great ^ 
fatigue and various ha^ships, the truly pious, faithful, an3;de?C 
vo tkl Mfsaionary lUade his way to the borders of Chiiia> ! ^ 
there within right o| the flowery land he closed a life of aigoh]^; 

^ and blis^— of humiliation and triumph with scarce a parallel in , 
* the History of the World.” 

The absence of all bigotry and intolerance, wjiich so eminehtly 
marked the character of Xavier, in an age when bigotry tTas 
religion, and intolerance the worship of God, was not found 
amongst his successors. He had scarcely left India When a. 
relentless persecution w^as commenced’ against the primitive 
Christians on the Malabar coast, who haci refused to aoknow* 
ledge the authority of the Pope or the doctrines of the Rbmaii 
Catholic Church. It is said that when first the image of the 
Virgin Mary was placed before their eyes, they shrunfc back 
from it with abhorrence, saying ^^ Wc are not idolaters buti 
Christians.” The strong arm of power, aided by the tor to 
of the inquisition, crushed their spirit, and for more than fifty 
years they groaned beneath the toanny of :the Jesuits. In 
aealings with the Hindoos, the conduct of the followers of ; 
Xavier was 110 less imscrupulous. No act of dissimulation wa» 
considered uiifair, which tended to win converts- from the ranks 
of Heathenism, Masters of the language and habits of the 
people of the country, they disguised themselves as natives, and 
join^ in all their idol worship — we^aring the sacred cord, 
with bodies half naked, they wandered amongst the people^ 
calling themselves W Brahmins, and declaring that they 

had spriing from Brahma himself. By such means they mad b 
a surprising num of converts, that is if sprinlding w 
and muttering few cabalistic words in an unknown language 
could make any thing worthy of the nac^ of convert. In time this 
fraud Was fotod put and the Jesuits wei^ e^ppblJej^w 

■ .they^^ deseryed:; ,:'The; bistory;- of; the*; Jesuit - Mi^ femama;s;:J 
la8ting-;-prpbr;that-,1^^ ^canVn6ver'''be:prbpagj^ 

A-'-few' ytos: ajft€r;reselnhg'indi^:.they' tomb^ 

converts /by^-hhhd^ idf .;thou^nds-r-yet ^ bn-e; .genetoi^¥|?ii^ 

.theih;; empty ;-:habded;va8 .wh^n fhey ebmihenced^;- 

■ Christabity;;rose:SJn;-;;a--ni|^t';nhiy-:t^'to*s^ 

hood :was:;at 

■naIiy;desttoyedIi-N::;V-:-rv^ 
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I' Unlike the Portuguese, the first Engllshisettlers brought no Mis- 
sionaries in their train. An inilifference to the spread of Chris- 
tianity lias been always a marked feature of British Coioniz&tioD, 
; more especially at the time when the East India Company re- 
ceived its first patent. This was owing to no absence of reli- 
: gion in the parent country. The English of those days were es- 
pecially bbseryaht of everything which tended to a Christian 
life. In age, when a reference in good society 

to God or an acknowledgment of his igfiuenec, except from 
the pulpit, " is looked on as a solecism in manners or the 
cant of a hypocrite, we can scarcely realise the manner in 
which Cliristianit)'^ was in those day. s interwoven with every 
: J^t of lif^ whether public or private. The old voyagers who, 
irt; th® rfiign of good Queen Bess, laid the foandation of our 
neter set sail until the whole ship’s company 
i hadtsolemnly attended divine service and received the sgerament 
^together. And on returning home their first act was a public 
?ithank^giving in Church for their safety. A mercantile venture 
or the marriage of a child furnished occasions for serious family 
■worship, and no act in life was so insignificant as,not to have its 
acknowledged religious aspect. Yet with this universal respect for 
treligion at home the spread of Christianity f^med no part of 
;the plans of conquest of the earlier English Colonists. It may 
be that tlicy had seen, how, under its name, atrocities, loathsome 
■even in au age of cruelty, had been committed by the Spaniai’ds 
Ion the helpless savages of the new wqrld : arid in avenging, as 
fhriy did with no niggard hand, those dark deed^ the English 
triarmei'S probably considered it their own - duty to follow an 
' erititely different course. Whether for right or wrong the trad- 
ring companies of England confined their efforts to trade. In 
! none of their settlements was this policy more rigorously ciarri- 
visd out than in tlte EastTudieS, The Agents of the Company 
'disclaimed alVd®®’f spread Christianity. They came tolu- 
to trade; their busiuess was to send krge dividenda to the 
3llii^eh4idhr8 or to accumulate fortunes for themselves, and they 
little of ^ t^^ Hindoos as their brothers at 

■^‘h^lih'iBy^d;,of;'t.he souk of.tue^American-Itidiau 

excuse trading 'companies. '' It'ceuld. 

, Wt a fimalbv 

becojhethe'.Apostlea-oC 
■Heathen, 'who had 

Arid sorfie^- diidiiittt '' 

■Ilistoryv.qfthe 
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liritMi cmjmo. I'hft tradora had ol)‘«<'rvcd a rolif*ioiiH 
ii^^utrality — the new rulers iuloptcil a stricter religious hosti- 
lity. The traders were only iuditlercnl to the spread ot 
Christianity — the company opposed Its ])r()gre%8 by every 
means in its power. The traders lm<l not interfered with the 
religion of the Hindoos; the eompaii} heeiune the very priests 
of that false and degrading faltli. JCngli'.li otHecrs took 
charge ol‘ the temuju — sup]>Iicd clolhor* to the idoK and food to 
the priest', and wlOT the Ilindoos iH'«l*inned theii great annual 
eereinoiiies, IJritish soldiers were the guard? who preserved oiv 
tier. What the Government sujiported, its servants oarrioii 
out. One of thc'ie at an earlier time, Mr. .loh Cliarnock used, 
after the heallien fashion, to sacrifieo aiiuiiull} a eoek over the 
torn)* of his wile and the bell whicli now at the great Temjile 
of Gya invites the Hindoos to woiship, wiw the gilt of a Civilian. 
Hero is a creditable account given by Mr. Robert Lindsay, 
Vj, S., of his initiation into the utlico of Resident at SylhoU 

“I Wd-. now told that it w.is ciidduMiy toi the new [{('siduit to pay tin 
lespoi-ts to the shiiiu' ol‘tlio tuteLii Sand Mli i« .Inloll I*il''nuiso( tlu* f il.mi 
fuUi ilock to this sin iiio from i.\ cry |Hvit of Dulis, and I sllotw iid'i found 
the fanatics ttcndiiiq the tomb wcii not a little d mo,t>ouH It was 
not my bnsinosffto combat rchgiovi, iHipnmes, and 1 ttieietoie went m 
state us others had gone Ixloio uk, IcK my shois on the thieslioMainl 
do^msitcd on tlio tomb ln< void molmti as .m otti'img It iiig llius puutiud 
I ibtiu 110(1 lo iny (Iwolliny iiul rtcoivtd the homage of my .ubjects” 

Mr. Lin^y's logic is admirable. He did not consider it to he 
his duty tMlondial religious jirejndiccs, therefn'c ho must needs 
leigu hinibclf a worshipper of bhaw Juloll. Tlio officers ol 
that day do not appear to have had very clear ideas of the dilfer- 
enee between tolerance and active support. 

The end of tho scventcentli century saw tlic first Protestant 
C'hureh erected iu Madras. Up to ilu.- lime it was a mattei 
of almost no importnnee fb the lulcrs of India whether theii 
Bcrvauts had any religion. In those days no English public 
opinion kept the distant dcpendcnrios'of the Crown under moral 
restraint The ]>coplc of England, during the troubles of tho 
English Revolution and the reaction ngaiust all religion which 
marked tho latter days of the Stuarts, could be eicpeoted to 
think Uttlo of tho moral culture of the distant and inaccessjlblu 
East A bettor spirit arose when William 111. ascended tho 
throne. Protestantism, at home relieved front porsecut^, be- 
gan to see that it had a MUmonary duty to porfonu in other 
lands. And in 1709 the first oftiirt was made by a Gontributaou 
of £20 in aid of a Hanish Mission from the Sociefy ixnt the 
Propagation of the Gospel in foreign parte. The Danes had 
anticipated us in this good work. A few years before the King 

JiNr, isce . 8jf) 
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of Denmark «ent out BarHioioinew Ziogeulalff and Henry 
I*Jut‘>oho. 'J'hese eminent men wore btndonts of the IJniversiiy 
of llallcs that great centre of Kvangclical Chrwtianity, where 
they had studied under the learned and pious t'rofe&'^or 
Frank. ^ On^ reaching India they inastered the Tamil lan- 
guage in which, within throe years they produQcd tlie first 
translation of the Scrijitures. Unlike the Jesuits, the Danish 
Afissiouarios took no account (»f sham conv^jgion. Their progress 
was therefore slow and it was not till ■ber ten yours that 
they were able to number ;J,O0u Christian converts. In the 
year 1750 another illustrious name was added to these zealous 
ministers— •Christian Frederick Schwartz, who had also been 
educated at Halle. For more than half a oentury tliis great and 
jjood man laboured, with indefatigable zeal, in the Mission Field 
in Southern India, ^iter hit. death, the East India ('ompany 
honorably acknowledged his services by sending out two statues 
of him in marble, executod by Bacon, one lor St. Mary’s Church, 
Madras, and the other for the Church at Tanjore. 

Sunk in darkness and snjierstiliou as the natives were, none in 
India required Christianity more than the English of tliose 
days. The people of the country acknowledged indeed the 
great principles of morality. Imperfect and false as was their 
faith it was still vastly superior to the absence of all moral res- 
traint- of all regard for God and man — wbush wore tlic obarac- 
teristics of tlieir western oonqueiois. Here is a picture of a 
council given by Mr. Kaye. 

“ Onr Iiidmn Pivsidents, at the jwimcl wlmh I am now descnbmg (in 
the early part of the IHtli tontnry) ailiustcd their lulations with tlioir cmin- 
cilB after a fashion of their own, ami their council imposisl chocks, whicli, 
if not ihoovetioally ooustitutiunal, were piactunlly buihcieutly effeoti\o 
If a President exceeded liis aulhoiity, or otht*rwi.,e odended his colleagues, 
some advonturous councillors cooicod linn with a cudgel or endeavoured to 
vacate th(' cliair hy nicans of the daggw opthe Itowl ; whilst the President 
on his part, if a man ol muselo, soiuotimos kept a councilloi in order by 
Buifilng film to that ortoiit that scarce a sound place was left about Ins 
IMnaon. The digmJied othml who indicted tins ssvoi-e pumshinonl on 
thp oounoillor was Sir Nicholas Waite, of whom .vfterwArds tho Oiviliaim 
udd, Jdid MO wondoi, oonsulonng tfio perils of oftico under such circiim- 
stiinceti— tlmt they would mbhor be private seutinehiatFortSt.jUeorKo 
than serve «a eooond in Cmmcil under Su- Nicholas Waito.” 

Even at ih« present daytbo highest Indian officials arc not 
noted for a strict observance of the public ordinances of Re- 
ligion, but in tlto early part of the 18 th century this unwil- 
lingness to attend Church was so universal that the authori- 
ties found it necessary to compel their attendance, by the very 
effisotual means of cutting their pay. 

“ WhU-.t sncli was the propriety of those in high place. Ihvii suhoi- 
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(.Ihiates in the several footorios, weaw eqiwlly dissolutje jn tbeir lifesatiid 
outrageous hi their conduct. There was a general compleUit of the , ^k>ttis}|[^: 
ness of the factors. But for all this there was an Outward recoguition. of the 
duties of religion, and the Cqjpipany’s servants, however reluotently, aftend'- 
‘ ed Divine Service, according to regulation, far more freqpenidy than in a 
later and more decorous age^ They went to Chapel, asV^J^ at |)ton^J pr 
men at Oxford, and were booked by the Chaplain if they weio not pfeppht.; 
There were prayers morning and evening, and every member of the 
was ordered to attend eight times in a \voefc, exclusive of ‘ 

daUce. If he failed i^, thM he fined, and the amount of fine out-ffpid - 
his pay.’’- , ■ . 

It can afford little pleasure to any well constitute tninji.; 
to dwell on these wretched details, or on the still W0rspn[ 
state of society when Warren Hastings was Governor, ; A'! 
brighter period of improvement dawned under the brief aid- 
ministration of Lord Gornwallis. An English gentleman, ip: 
advance of his age in the observance <jf all the decencies of : 
epciety, he made every effort ip his power to reform the Qein- 
pany’s servants. Churches wefe built, and missionaries (though 
not avowedly Under.the protection of Geyernment) were hllflwed 
every facility for carrying on their work. It was about tliis 
time that David Brown, who was to exercise an impoiitant in-' 
ffuence on the progress of Christianity, arrived in India, He 
was the son of apoorfarmer in Yorkshire and was educated at the: 
expense of a benevolent clergyman. He entered Cambridge: iU; 
1702, the year in which Charles Simeon, the eloquent pfeaChef, 
was ordained. Brown was a constant attendant at his Chttrch^ | 
and a frieipiship was formed between the two young men winch 
lasted for life. Soon after he had taken his degree, a delegate 
from the Indian Army arrived in London to sclect 'a Qlergjman 
to superintepd the Military Orphan Asylum, then in fotmatipn 
at Calcutta, Brown was selected, but lie was obliged to wait 
for months, for; a passage out during which he was so : 
straightened for money that he had thoughts of aecepUug a ,illuiim- 
cy in JjrondCn, which was offered to him both by JfiWtQmsUd 
ipecil. His passage out was rendered miserable by ; liia eprar 
pamon^ l%e Captain quarrelled with him because he %ott!d.: ; 
not sing a jolly song or drink his bottle of claret,” Wi^l^ 
Bomupf the passengers, imbufed with; the infidel bpipipnp wlllHfes 
: j)r6COTed ib Eurbpb the French reVplutiom forced thmf 
.'ipaa^.gtgumPntB- -’.'upon..; 'him. ■: " He.' -remaippd’.'-.-but 8hoit:;t|jp^-“ij(it;';;; 

■ prphaa- -"-Asylum'--: and'. ■::wa,s . induped-,; by,-,Mr.-' Charlf||^^||;;:'"- 
-:with\whpm' he ';had.i formed aHose intimacy,'' ,tP'l(^p;||jpfc^':; 
; Mi#PU,:-:C%urch; ':v'H«fP : he ‘had W -EuEpFean 
:i;:hut,:.:i|hPt^ :;iaimfoufl:;’-fo' l:^efit;.hfo p wu , coimiay 
::me8^Wefe-:itot-:CPbfined"fo'ibi|K';::;:He;;;;sbott;;:bj^i|:^^ 

■a: priyecf -for^ wuvef sipU' pf 
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boon biou}*!!! 80 uiystcrioubly under our away.” Ilow to i>ro- 
mute it nud the anxious object of his thoughts, and in Council 
Mrith Mr. Charles Grant and otiior fi'ieuds, ho devised a schcino 
for 11 Church of England Mission to India. 

To enlist the syiupatliics of the English public in his project, 
he wrote to his friend hiimiuu then in tlie dawn of his bright 
career. The appeal was not in vain. Simeon entered woniily 
into his views, and lor the remainder of his life devoted hiiuseii 
with the greatest si ‘iiI to the extension oi Christian Missions in 
India. In this ho vva>. ably seeouiled by diaries Grant, who 
iuul left India and was then a lueniber of the Court of Directors, 
and by Wilbeifoice whose iminc is «o honorably associated with 
the cinancipation ui Jiritisli slaves. These gontlomcii endca^ 
voured, but without success, to win to their cause Sir John 
Shore who had su'^cceded Lord Cornwallis as Governor Gene- 
ral of India, and who win in every resjioct a worthy follower <jl' 
that distinguished statesman, in the path ol improvement. 
Though it had his best 'wishes. Sir John Shore, as Governor 
General, eouhl not give any active support to the cause of 
missions. In reply to the application of Grunt and Wilbcrfurco 
ho wrote— 

“The ditlKultns to 1« tiuoinilneil .aid 'jiunumntcd .ire ni.itiy. Our 
oouutrynuu in gomi.*! ar< bj no mm .his dniiosul to .iswsl the pl.vu ; sorne 
fiOTii nidiflcieuie, uthcis iioin nulitiial cousidei.itioiis, and someliuiu 
iMOtuoHof uiMehty Soino would view the .iltouipts without coiicoru ; 
othorH woulil iidieule oi op|»f)se it H the atUmpt woiv made 

with the dodand sujijioit and iiuthoiiiy ol (loveininont, by the aid of 
mi'j'eprestatiii.Lioni it would ovoiU alaiin.” 

Sir John Sliore was then bus’ly occupied in endeavouring to 
reform his own countrymen. He must iuive felt that Christia- 
nity could never be preached with any effect so long as the na- 
tives were able to point to the immoral Iivc.s of the English re- 
sidents as the slrongost argument against it. 11 is successor, Lord 
Wellesley, followed iu the same course. Sotting himself an ex- 
ample of the life a Christian gentleman should lead, he made a 
moral life a sine qua non of his patronage on all occasions, lie 
increased tho number of Churches and Chaplains, and gave the 
full weight of lu.i authority to the ministrations of Hrow|( and 
lluchaiian. 

Ill the yeid^ 1805 another of Simeon’s highly mfted pupils 
landed in Calcuttiw-Uenry Martyn who, notwimstanding ^ 
short career, has left behind him tho reputation of having been one 
of tho greatest miasiouaries which the Indian Church has seen. 
Aiko the most illustrious Chiistians in all ages Martyn was of 
Imiublo origin— the eon of a Oiynish miner who raised hknsoU 
to the pushiuu of a merchant’s clerk, lie had neither money nor 
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interest for advancing in life and yet befoi'ii eQ|B|ileWrig^^ 
twentietK year, he had graduated at Cambridge a-ij S^ipr 
Wrangler. He there met and' was thrown much into tlie Boqiety 
of Simeon. It was while listening to one of Simeph’s ^^werr 
I'ul serittons, in which he spoke Oif the amount of good one Bi|i|le : 
individual might do, that he first thought of becoming ajtoSf: ; 
sioilary. ; With thb^ he accepted an Indian Ohaplaihe'r* :■ 

Though this appointment is not generally considered ah un^;*, 
desirable provision for a yonng curate, Martyn made, in acOeptr ; 
ing it, a sacrifice of no ordinary nature. His abilities, tested ■; 
by a Ifniversity career of singular distinction, must have Se- 
cured for him the very highest place in England. In India. : 
he could look forward to nothing beyond the small income 
which would enable him to live like a gentleman and a riink ; 
corresponding to that of a Major in the Army. But his ambition ; 
was placed above the things of earth. It was his high aim to 
extend, as a missionary, the Gospel of Christ, and nebly did he 
labour in this work. Since the days of Xavier India had nof 
seen a missionary so richly endowed with the true Ap<»stolic spi- 
rit. In every society he raised his voice against immorality, irre* 
ligion .and idolatry. On the outward bound East Indiamaa he 
met men who, in the day s of Warren HaStings, had taken part id 
the drunken orgies of Government House and the peculatiene ; 
of an earlier period. He boldly taxed themwith their sins ; anjil : 
was insultingly told to keep his precepts for those who retiuiredV 
them^ He addressed, in language they had never before heard, :i 
the congregation of the Mission Church, in those day's the most 
fashionable in Calcutta. His sermons gave the greatest ofience 
to all ; even bis brother clergymen, who were probably Uttlebettet: 
than their fiocks, spoke against him. Saying that he spokP in d 
rhapsodies and mysteries, that he would drive meit to despair , 
and soon fke Churches. In the Enropean Hospitals/ the | 
soldiers would nbt 'listen to him, and forced him with jibes dnd 
sneers, to leaye. He succeeded hut little better with the nativiea' ^ 
of the counti'y. They however listened to him with a courtesy i 
whioh hh b*4 amongst his own couatrymen. H4 ! 

preftch^ in Oordoo in the Waars of Cawnpore aiid A^a;, to i 
thpusanuB who probably came chiefly from curiosity. It muSilJi;': 
hayp; ;hpoh„'^^H»Ovel ■:aigjra;:;fi)r.,ithe ' Hmdoo. tO' see the Engliritf^^l; 
iuh .,;$^inihg^:,ahi'OhgBt,<i^en!>;::a3' ' a.;'^'nd and .broker 
tO'.;itn^e;;;;imetn;'..b$tte^^ > hoUer':iaeh.:!'^. But’ theyeitr^^i^’ljll^H 

.'madiSfiOO..;ico»vertS;j4d;:teBeUed^ i angle 

hea|hetushi«:i .s:5|»j^v.|iid-:;noi voppose '-him.- 
■respci^ , »ay 

to tllrir .^iddlsV'Vj^iii 
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' / The intenae exertion he went through, acting on a o^titU' 
i : tion naturally weakj eoon undermined hia health> and forced him 
to seek a change in a sea voyage. Six years after reaching BeUr 
gal he left it never to return. He went to Bombay and from 
thence to Persia to complete his translation of the Bible into the 
language of that country. When far from friends and country- 
: men, a Christian apostle in a heathen land, he breathed his 
'■'last. ■ v;.';-. . ^ 

There was much of the chivalric spirit of Christianity about 
Martyn. iMr. Kay, in ably summing up his character, compares 
him to Xav^ “In both there was the same burning love of 

* their fellow men, the same eager spirit of adventuije, the same. 

* vast power of annihilation, the same ecstatic communing with 

* th<^ unseen world.” Much as we admire Martyn “ as the very 
pink and essence of Evangelical Protestantism,” we think he 
gaine by a comparison with the great Jesuit leader. Un- 
der a difFerent form of faith, and in an earlier period, he 

; might have exhibited many of the same qualities, but he could 
never have been a Francis Xavier. He would have been 
muoh better suited to have accompanied Cortes or Pizarro 
to Southern America to convert the heathen by the aid of 
the inquisition. It it wrong to say that he had love for 
Ms fellowmen, he had great and unbounded love for his God, 
and he would have endured all things, even to death, to win a 
single soul from perdition, but his pure, upright, uncompromis- 
ing mind made him so hate sin, that be Wd mo pity for the 
^weaknesses of erring men. The hardened sinner would turn 
from him, with an oath, whereas, under the influeuco of Xavier, 
i he ‘Would have been softened to tears. In the hospitals, 
at the death bed, in the lazar house, where Martyn lail- 
i^ dutirelyv there the great Jesuit was roost at home, and 
Inhere his labours were the most effective. With the excepr 
rtimi- of a few Christian friends who understood his wort|i, 
|MEa*tyft Wfts <li«Uh®ff by the iuen of his own Jay almost to 
f i whereas Xavier was loved by all, > who knew him, 

idolatry, ; They had however 
'i^isi^h^spther' points , in . eommoa- th^'vfew:':w;iil';ffoqbfr'/;^e 
■::^OUpidg,: them:' , Ifith: ;;both;:vlW 

.aivpasMon, ‘iwMich; ■ alsorb^feye^, ,, 

-s The^' were:''hufh^iai;gely.:en^sire^ ■ 

bet'^ud;; ;:T^,v. 
.rfelative' 'inetife , 
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Missioifaries of India; and as men who, in their Uvea and actidna 
fo^wed as closely in the f^tsteps of their cbmniQia'Maater, ae! 
aiy of his immediate followers. 

It would be unfair to the Baptist Mission, which has^ done 
so much for Christianity in India, not to refer as briefly to it 
as bur space admits of. We pass it by with less hesitation ae# 
clear^ and able resumd of its operations has appeared in a late- 
number of this Remeio. When theaHistory of Christianity in| 
India comes to be written its brightest page will tell of the’ 
Baptist Missionaries— K)f- Carey, Marshmau and ; Ward— ‘the 
cobbler, the weaver, and the printer, who so nobly laboured 
for its extension. Their names are honourably associated with 
the abolition of some of the most revolting practices of the Hin- 
doos. It was by their exertions that the Saugor sacrifices 
were abolished, and that Hindoo mothers ceased to throw, 
their babes into the Ganges as a propitiation to the deity. 
They first drew attention to the terrible rite of Suttee and pro>v- 
ed that, within a circuit ofthi<|y miles from Government House, 
four hundred widows were annually bu^it alive with the bodies 
of their husbands, and it was chiefly owing to them that 
it was abolished; and if they, were not successful in making 
converts they did more than any other Missionaries, either be- 
fore or since, to weaken the gross superstition in which the mind 
of the Hindoo is bound and to undermine the foundations of 


his /Mse faith. _ 

In the year of Martjrn’s death, the Indian Government which 
had always been hostile to the spread of Christianity deported 
five Baptist Missionaries, and to the lasting disgrace of the 
British rule, it will be told tjjat the only fault which these 


good men had committed was the exercise of their high-oaU- 
ing. Their triumph was but short-lived. In a few months 
the gteat struggle commenced, which was to free the Mis-' 
sioharies for ever from the power of the local^Governmeht ^ 
The cause had been manfully advocated for yaOts in aU narte 
of Bug] and by Wilberforce, Charles Grant, Lord, Teignm^th,: 
and btner zealoo® Chris^^^ To effect this object they hod:; 
bwtved pubUc and pnyatCiridicule, ^They had been called fana- ' !| 
(ia%ei^ttS: intcrmeddlcrs, though aU they contended ior : 
and ; ■ 'fliati' {^aii'Oificiol' suppresaon of 
. f^ompapy: y^'abcat 
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plc of England was warmly enlisted on their side. Petitions j>our- 
ed in frinu all parit of tliQ country and from persons of all do- 
minations. The Government was lorecd to take action, afln a 
chniso giving a Ilisliopric to Calcutta was passed without a 
division. A special day was fixed for the discussion of thh Mis- 
sionary clause. Jbord Castlcreagh introduced the sahjeot and 
ga^e it the support of Government. It met some opposition 
from the old Indians wMch appears to haso been received 
with as little res[<ect by the llouse as the spceehes of the 
similar plass in the present day. Otte of tiicse — Sir Henry 
Montgomery — conten<lcd that the religion of the Hindoos wa•^ 
** pure and unexceptionable, and that lie would not risk the 
‘ lives of his 30,000 fellow countrymen in India, to save the souls 
*of all the Hindoos.” Wilberforce followed, and in one of bin 
happiest speeches showed tho absurdity of such a position. “ He 

* nuoted llistory, ho onoted the Missionaries, he quoted the 

* Qivil Servants of the Company, to prove that tho people of In- 
‘ dia were the most abandoned p#plc on tho face of the earth,” 
and he heaped authority on authority to convince the house of 
tho claims this benighted people had on the sympathy of Eng- 
land. Ho won the day ; the first reading was carried by a large 
majority and the third without a division. 

And so India was thrown open to Missionaries of all denomi- 
nation and the episcopacy, tho establishment of which can scarce- 
ly be said to have realised the expectations of those who 
worked so hard for its introduction, was conceded. If tho ear- 
lier llibhops had the inclination, they had not mucli 0])[>ortunity 
for advancing Christianity in Indi-i. Within fifteen years from 
the appointment of the first, four had died at their posts; 
none had served more than five years in India and one for only 
a few months. With the exception of Charles Grant, those who 
nominated them were not men wlio wished well to the Indian 
Church. The episcopacy had been conceded to the popular 
ory at home, but tho Court took caro that nothing but the strict 
lettir of the law should be carried out. The new Bishop had 
very nearly a sinecure. He was given a suitable salary and 
a palace iu Calcutta, but no duties wore assigned to him. The 
Court had not required a head for their Church, and they omit- 
ted nothing to tnake it evident that the appointment was un- 
called for. The Chaplains, who formed the principal portion of 
the Indian Clergy, were not, in any way, under his authority. 
Xiike other officers they were moved about, in general oi^cm, 
at the })lcasnre of the local Government. Ho had no patronage. 
The CHhplains rose is the service by seniority, and so fhr as 
worldly interests ore concerned, the negligent and careless wore 
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well ofl after 20 yearsV service as the most active and iti- 

C trious. He had no voice in their selection ; the appoint- 
its were made by the Directors and given as interest or in- 
ifition dictated* His brother prelates in England bad seat-s 
in Parliament, and took part in the Govcrnjnent ot* the country. 
The Bishop of Calcutta had no place in Council and no influence ,■ 
in any matter, whether secular or clerical. When Wilberforce : 
and his friends fought the battle for episcopacy, it was ooh- 
tendcd by their opponents that a Bishop would alarm the 
Natives even to the danger of the stability of tfic Er^jpire. 
is needless now to say that such anticipations were groundless. 
His Lordship lias excited no more fear than the steeple of his 
own Cathedral, The Court guarded carefully against any such 
contingency. They had influence enough to secure the nomi- 
nation of men, more remarkable for discretion than zeal, and 
whose forte lay more in scholarly acquirements than in contro- 
versy. Bishop Heber, who was perhaps more of a Missionary 
than any of those who have occupied the see of Calcutta, al- 
ways enjoined moderation and prudence. In liis interesting 
journal he praises the Missionaries of Chunar for these quali- 
ties, and Contrasts them favorably with their brethren hi Cal- 
cutta who followed ‘Vthe system of street preaching and ob- 
‘traded themselves in a forward and offensive manner on the 
‘ public notice,” It is not altogether certain that hisLorclship>iu 
advocating such principles, may not have been carrying prudence 
too liuv No part of the office of a Missionary ks more strictly 
insisted on by the founder of our Faith, than the duty of preach- 
ing the Gospel. His disciples were enjoined to go intd the 
towns ,and villages boldly, for this purpose. And we think 
tliai the Calcutta Missionaries In following their example cHnnot 
have been very far astray, notwithstanding Bishop HebeA 
strong disapproval. 

His predecessor, Thomas Panshaw Middleton, who was 
the first British Indian Bishop, was not of the class of rn^en to 
excite much fear in the enemies of Christianity. He was an 
accomplished scholar and writer, but with no liberal views 6f 
the duties of a Ghristiaa Minister. Mr. Kaye describes him 
as a narrow-minded formalist.^’ There is reason to suppose 
that this is no false eatimate of his character. On the way 
ho heeitated to preach in a factory at Madeira as it was 
gulariy consecrated. In India we find him 
directiohe about the building of Churches. Writing 
cem Barrow, about the Surat Ghuroh, he say s, 
it M placed wUh tfic the Easf^ ^<31 

Mr. Carr to . take carp tliM M is - 

■jcNB, 18GQ, ^ 
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and IV^^st ; so that the altar be EasUmrd,^'—'^^ There has been sad 

He seems to liave been greatly harassed by the Presbyteri^m 
India was not, in his estimation, large enough for two State 
Churches. The Court had sent out in the same ship with the 
Bishop two Clergymen of the Scotch Church, who horrified 
the orthodox Prelate by asking for the alternate use of the 
Cathedral a$ they had no place of worship. We need hard- 
ly say that their petition was rejected."* But the Court 
not only^ imported Scottish Ministers, it even allowed them 
to perform the marriage ceremony for the Members of their 
own Church. It will lie easily imagineiE says the Bi8hop^s 
biographer that occurrences of this desetdption tcere not 
peculiarly animating or consolatory to Bishop MiddktonJ*' His 
great grievance was the question of jurisdiction. He had here some 
reasonable ground for complaint. The Company had sent him 
out as a Bishop, but had given him no Clergy. The Chaplains 
were removed from his charge and the country was as free, 
by the new act, to Missionaries of every creed as it was to him- 
self. He had every right to expect the command of the regi- 
ment of Chaplains. It was unwise of the Court to make a sine- 
cure of his office — but as regards the Mis^onaries his complaints 
were childish in the extreme. In writing to England he com- 
plaihs. 

That the Missionaries in orders of the Church Missionary 5ociety are 
oomiug out coutinuaily. Three arrived very lately ; and they wiU become 
ip ' a few years the par ochial Clergy. . . . . . . but then what becomes 
jurisdiction ^ Again ‘‘as to my recognising the Mission- 
aries, what can I do ? They will soon have in India a body of ordained 
Ciergyraen nearly as munerous as the Company’s Chaplains and 1 must 
eitJieriioeiise them or silence them.” 

i And so he wont on, grumbling at the want of jurisdiction— ^at 
s<^ism in Calcutta— -at disseutto Missionaries for the four 
years he lived in India. Waking up for ^ little, at the last, to the 
ip^portance of missionary enterprise, he founded, by the aid of the 
libor^ Church in England, on the banks of the Hoogbly, the Mis- 
siong.ry College which takes its name frSm him, and which, not- 
withstanding the able men who have been always connected 
with it, has had as unsuccessful a career in India as his own. 

Fift^n months after his death. Bishop Heber, the son of a 
gentleman of anciOnt family and good estate in Yorkshire, land- 
^ in Calcutta. His early years were marked by great preco - 
city of intellect. ** He had,’" says Mr. Kaye, soch readiness of 

: Bisb Middleton's decision on dxis occasion has not, for the honor 6f the 

'Chnrch he it said, been ebnourred in by aU Jaia: snccessora. 'Within the past year 
: % -siiiiiiaif made to present Bishop of CalcutU from ^ b 

fuisraii station, which met mi\i a very different answer. 
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* apprelionsion and quickness of imagination, that he was a scho- 
ol’ and a poet before he was six He appears to 

been a remarkably quick boy, but to call him a poet and 
a scholar” when still in the nursery is, to say the least, some* 
what hyperbolical. He was a member of Brazennose College, 
Oxford, and was early distinguished for his poetical taste and 
accurate scholarship. Many of his hymns have become house- 
hold words in England, and are superior to almost any which 
the English Church has produced. He obtained a Fellowship 
and was shortly after installed into the living of Hodnet in the 
country of Salop, where in the . easy life of a parish minister, 
relieved by a choice circle of friends and by frequent contribu- 
tions to the he passed sixteen years. Earn* 

est in the discharge of parochial duties, and beloved by his pa- 
rishioners, it is not to be ^wondered at if he sometimes looked 
back with longing eyes from the palace in Calcutta to his quiet 
vicarage in England. He was much disappointed on arriving in 
India to find the true state of Christianity and how very little 
had been done for its increase. He felt wholly discouraged un- 
til Archdeacon Corrie had pointed out the vast improvement 
which he himself had witnessed, both in the efforts for the con- 
version of the Heathan and in the it&portant reformation in all 
grades of Christian Society,* He pointed to the Baptist Mission 
then making so much progress in the Burmese territory 5 he 
pointed to the convetsion of numbers of Romanists and con- 
vinced him that, though slowly, the work of evangelization was 
gradually progressing. Determined to make himself acquainted 
with every particular of these statements, he made a tour of 
inspection through' India. His predecessor had gone to the 
South, he took first the provinces of Northern and Western 
India. He has left a most interesting account of this journey in 
his diary. The natives, as might have been anticipated, took no 
alarm at the visit of the Lord Padre Sahib. On the contrary, 
they crowded round him, Fakirs, Brahmins, and Moulyies were 
alike anxious to converse with him, and they showed their ahimo* 
sity only by asking for bucksheesh. 

"From the Brahmins "and Moulvies I have had frequent visits.' Some 
of the Mussulmans have affected to treat me as of nearly the same fiiith 
with themselyes, and to call me their ecGlesiastical Buperior, as yvell as of 
the Christians ; but these modest compliments have generally conomded 
with a modest etalement (like that of Stern’s Franciscan) of the poverty of 
their order- A rupee or two, with a request that they would 
me in their prayers, I have found, on such occasions, extremely taken ; 
and it has been, I hope^ ho compromise of mhgious ^ 

Fifom the North West he proceeded to 
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reported favourably of the European couirnunity and the later- 
ost taken by all, even the highest otlicei\s of (xovernment,^ 
Missionary operations. He next visited Ceylon, of which ilr 
writes that he had better hopes of an abundant harvest of 
* Christianity here than in all India besides.” The result of 
this tour was the formation, on his return to Calcutta, of a 
(lioceaau committee of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. Tn the following year he made a similar tour in the 
Madras Presidency, visiting all the Missionary stations and 
being received, everywhere, with respect and attention by all 
classes of the community. He never returned to Calcutta. At 
Trichinopoly on the 2nd of April 1821 he was found dead in hie 
bathv Thus in the prime of life, full of intellect — full of cha- 
rity— his mind dwelling to the last on the most effectual way 
to work out his darling object, the promotion of Christianity iii 
the East— without a thought of his impending fate — witJioufc 
^ a beloved friend near him— alone— and in a foreign country — he 
closed his life. 

Without detracting, in any way, from the character of this 
excellent man it may be doubted if bis death was any loss to 
the Mission Church of India. His gentle disposition, amiable 
even to weakness, rendc^ld him eminently unsuited for the 
stormy life which the Bishop of Calcutta, who is to advance 
Christianity, must lead. The duties of an English Clergyman 
id the, quiet repose of Hodnet Vicarage, with his time divided 
between parochial affairs and literary jiursuits, were but indiffer- 
ent training ibr one, who, as head of the Indian Church, was to 
stand against a hostile Government, and an indifferent people, in 
the Chriatian warfare. His duties to the Government he dis- 
charged better than his predecessor, and as well as any Bivsbop 
who has succeeded him. But it was not for this work that Wil- 
befforco and his friends foiight so hard to introduce episcopacy 
Into Indian They at least expected that the highest Church 
dignitary would be also the most active promoter of Christiani- 
tv. Though the greater? portion of his in India was taken 
up with tours, we cannot help thinking that the 

small good, done in this way, was largely undone by a Weak and 
tenqiorising dispoaitiou. It is not from the lips of the Bishop 
of Calcutta, that we are to expect the advocacy of Government 
non-interferenoe/ and reproof to those, who, in imitation of 
its founder, jpre^ehed Christianity in the * streets of Calcutta, 
deal With the tei^^ interests of man, may decline 
i in the efornd welfare of their subjects j^ b^ 

|il;ldrel|r is the duty of % Chw Bishop to tell Governors, who 

-Up to such prlncijdbs, that their deeds are contrary fo the 
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true spirit of Christianity. The extension of the Christian 
Religion was the first object of his life ; but, to accomplish 
itP he could only timidly whisper its doctrines into men’s 
ears. It was not thus that St. Paul acted when, from the 
crowded forum of the most civilized nation of antiquity, he taunt- 
ed the men of Athens with their idolatry. It was not thiis 
that Christianity has risen, above all obstacles in all ages. Its 
course has been ever marked* by a bold and manly front, by a 
fearless disregard of rulers and princes, and by the blood of many 
a martyred saint. If the Church is ever to make way in India; 
it will be through the same fiery ordeal to which, in other lunds^ 
it owes all its triumphs. They, to whom its extension here is 
confided, will do well to consider whetlier the timid and vacillat- 
ing policy which has hitherto marked its progress, does not pro- 
ceed chiefly from the fear of man, and is an evidence that the 
Christian of the present day has not that confidence in the 
power and protection of its divine author, which brought thq 
early Church through so much. 

The year 1833 marked another epoch in the History of Chris- 
tianity in India. Twenty years had elapsed since the power 
of deporting Missionaries was taken from the Government. The 
same party, who had brought this about, now, in another geufix' 
ration, proceeded to attack the most disgraceful portion of . our 
Indian rule and demanded that the Government should sever 
all connection with idolatry. By the assistance of Carles 
Grant, son of the supporter of Wilberforce, aud President w-the 
Board of Control, a despatch, ordering amongst other impor^!ti,t 
alterations, the abolition of the Pilgrim tax, was forwarded tp 
Calcutta. The wording was so indefinite that it gave the lo- 
cal Government a pretext for delay. The Directors, con- 
ceiving that they had done their duty by signing it, gave them- 
selves no more concern in the matter, aud so it was shelved for 
more than five years. But, though the local Government wish- 
ed to strangle this important despatch, the interests involved 
were too important to i^nable them to effect their object. A 
memorial was drawn up and signed by *a large number of the 
.ji'espectable jart of the European community, including Chap- : 
lains. Missionaries, Civil and Military Officers. The memorialiatf 
in-ayed that they might be relieved from duties, whichj Mi 
Chjistians^ they felt to fee repugnant to their couscien^si;^^^^; !^^^^^^^^^^ 
was Sent to the Governor General through Bishop Corriei /^fed .: 
was told fey the Chief Secretary, ; that the 
not in acepi^attee with the opinions of ,GoverniiU(<siElt| r 
ilmt he should not have ma«lb nimself achannelof iMiuiuhQi- 
cation: :fpr a document fraught Mth; danger 
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country. Slany officers did not confine tli^mselves to a mere 
renionstrance. Sir Perigrine Maitland proved his sincerity by 
resigning his office as Gornniander-iii-Chief in Madras^ and Sli*. 
Nelson, instigated by the same considerations, resigned the 
Civil Service. The strong opposition, raised in India, Jed 
the House of Gohunonsto interfere, and Sir John Hobhouse, the 
President of the Board of ContfoU caused a despatch to be 
sent which could not be misunderstood, and from the date of 
its publication in the Calcutta Gazette, the connection of the 
Indian Government with theidolatry of the natives has ceased. 

The effect of the Act which opened the country to Missionaries, 
was the arrival in India of a large number of clergymen of all 
denominati&iiB, who are geiierally called Missionaries, but who 
tnight with perhaps greater propriety be called schoolmasters. The 
method they have generally adopted for the spread of Christia- 
nity is by opening ^liools for secular and religious instruction. 
Many of these institutions are now open in different parts of 
the country. Almost all are presided over by men of a liberal 
education, most of whom are in orders. They have consequent- 
ly found no difficulty in securing pupils, A thirst for English 
eduGation, as opening a door for employment in offices, is a 
marked feature in the Hindoos of the present day, and they do 
not appear to have any more objection to attending Missionary 
achools than they have to attend those under the direct manage- 
ment of Goyernment, It is true that the pupils are made to 
read the Bible at the former institutions ; but the secular edu- 
eaition is good, often the best to be bad, and the cost is insigni- 
ficant. Many persons, with apparently just grounds, think that 
the Missionary does not follow the course which is most endu- 
cive to the spread of Christianity by attending chiefly to the 
eecular or even the rellgiaus education of the young. It is not 
altogether certain that the mind of the child is the proper door 
tlitoUgh^^W^ to arrive at the conversion of a nation. Such was 
^iiaotjthe practice of the early Christians. As men they addressed 
tibeihfeelves to the reaa^ faculties of men, and we know with 
what We wt^der wh^^ Christianity would have been 

If thO Apostles had confined their labours to village schools. 
Many the propriety, on moral grounds, of this 

courise.^' ^ A of nature, looksifor a spiritual 

|uidh : rihall say it can be right to inter- 

with this^^^n^^ Gan he, as a child^ learn another 

:;|a^ and worship another God without a breach of the univer * 
jiai epthm^ hbnor hU fether and inother ? These^^^^ 

"Au^iohs^^^w Missionaries^ and those who support them in 

^ to ask themseives/^^^ 
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t!ie Parliament ofxEnglancl have giiaranteftstl a <?lear field for 
their operations, they should be doubly careful that tiie plenti- 
ful harvest to Christianity, which it is their high privilege to reap, 
be not lost by any false move bn their part. 

We have heard much in these latter days of the policy which 
excludes the Bible from (Tovernment schools. Since the mutiny 
this question has assumed a more serious aspect, as having come 
up freighted with the authority , of Sir John Lawrence and thoso 
distinguished state^^inen, who, from the Punjaub, may be said to 
have saved India. The Government have hitherto rejected every 
attempt to teach the Bible in their schools. Any departure 
from this policy would be considered, we fear, a violation of the 
Royal Proclamation, and a breach of faith which might not 
soon be forgotten. Nor is it certain that it would be attended 
Avith any benefit to Christianity. In the Missionary schools the 
Bible forms a pa«t of the daily study. These Institaition^ 
attended by many thousand students, wfflr afe not Christians, 
and yet it is very rare to see any converts. They read the Bible 
(with all reverence be it said) as they would the Grecian my- 
thology ; they see neither good nor harm in it ; it does not 
deter them from attending the Mission schools ; their object 
is to learn English, and when this is accomplished they go away, 
and make no use of their Bible knowledge except, perhaps, for 
the introduction of quotations (often blasphemous) into petitions 
to European genllemen. . 

At a late meeting of the Missionary Conference the Key, Mn 
Long urged strongly the necessity for Native Missionaries. 
We believe that if Christianity is ever to take a hold in 
the people ol India it will” be by native agency. It is to 
them we must look for instruments to effect any decided suc- 
cess amongst the people of India. They are fitted by na- 
ture to bear up against the climate so destructive to Europeau 
life ; they can endure exposure to the sun which would prostrate 
our strength ; they have a §uency of speech in their own lan- 
guage and an acquaintance with the habits of the people which 
foreignera can never attain* If suitable native agents, impress- 
ed with a firm conviction of the truth of Christianity, and pre- 
pared to risk even life itself for its extension, can be procured, 
they will do more in five years for the eyangelization of In 
than all the European Missionaries have accomplished in the 
memory of :£nam . ■ . ■ ■ ■ ::r 
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Aut, of Ottdfu First Report, (o March 

1859, ordered by the Mouse of imnmons to be printed, 1859. 

OuDE was formerly vnh«al>ited chiefly by a Brahmin race of 
Hindoos^ and was overrun by a portion of the Mahonimedan 
conquerors of Iirdia under- Byud Salar, nephew of Mahmood 
of CiuzheOj, ill A- I). 1 i (50. l^fae Sheiks aa elsewhere, setileil 
whero the^ conquered, and established theinselvea in various 
yillages, of which Ajoodiah and Luckshinanpore, the originals of 
the present Fyzabad and Lucknow, were two of the principal. 
Dudh foruied an integral part of the iMahommedaii conquest, 
and in the reign of Akbar Shah 1590, was one of the 11 Sou- 
baba into which he divided his empire. The tSoubahdars conti- 
nued to be appointed from the Court of Delhi, and seldom re- 
sided much in theirifidubah, till the year 1747 — when Munzoor 
Aii Khan, Sufddr Jung, Soubahdar of Oudh, obtamed the title 
df Nawab Vizier, and fixed his residence at Fyzabad. His 
son and successor, Azoof-ood-Dowiah in 1776 removed his re- 
sidence to Lucknow, and Fyzabad from that date resigned its 
pretensions to be called the Capital of Oudh. Fyzabad was 
the best sitaaliou for commercial intercourse with other countries, 
but Lucknow was by far the best, because the most central po- 
sition, for the administration of the internal alfairs of Oudh, and 
became essentially more so after the conquest of Eohilcund 
about 1774, and the annexation of the greater portion of that 
province to Oudh, The Nawabs of Oudh had early claimed tlio 
Ussistanee of the English as allies, in helping them to dispose 
of their troublesome neighbours, and this assistance had gene- 
rally been effectively afibrded them by our Government, but 
not without making thoso/who applied for it pay dearly for the 
: game. The chiefs of liohilcund originally applied to the 
: :Hawab oi Oudh for assistance in driving the Mahrattas out 
, of their country, promising them the sum of 40 lakhs cf Bupces 
if they succeeded* Assisted by the British troops under Sir 
Robert Barker, who as usual did the greatek share of the work, 
th^ Oudh forces succeeded in clearing Bohllctind of the Mahrat- 
tas. The Rohillas however when out of dangeri refused to pay 
the stipulated sum; an agreement was consequently entered 
into with the Kawab Vizier of Oudh by Warren Ilastlngs, 
then Governor General~in Auguk i7L3~by whidr the^ ^ W 
tish were on the one hand to employ an anny against the AL 
\ghan conquerors of Bohilcitnd, and to unite the country to Oucth 

|t}ie : btiier ' hand' yyaa ■ t0;:pay 'ali-^the 

' exiijenses ,of the war, and farther t<> pay a sum of forty laMs of 
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Ilupecs into the Calcutta trea?ury. The Moghul inilers of Delhi 
had transfeiM’ed the district^^^ Corah and Allahabati to tlie 
Mahrattas, but regardless of this deed of the imbecile Shah 
Alum, and in order to prevent that central country falling into 
the possession of a hostile tribe, the British had thrown a gar- 
rison into Allahabad: On the ISfawab Vizier of Oudh express- 
ing a wish to possess these countries, Warren Hastings (I9th 
August 1773) consented to transfer t)ie districts of Corah and 
Allahabad to Oudh, on condition of the latter power paying 
fifty lakhs of Rupees, 20 to be paid on the spot, and 30 with- 
in two years. The conquest of Kohilcund though agreed on as ; 
abjve, was not effected until April 23, 1774, when the British 
troops under Colonel ("hamplon, nominally assisted by the 
Nawab and his rabble who took care to keep well out of the 
way as long as fighting was going on but who came up in time 
for the plunder, entirely routed the Kohilla Army of 25>0OO 
men, leaving 2,000 of their number dead on the field. FyzobUah 
Khan, chief of the Rohillas, surrendered half of his treasure and 
property to the Nawab, who also tool# possession of the whole 
of his property, granting him merely the small district of Ram- 
pore in jttghire. The Rohillas were thus almost entirely footed 
out of Rohilcund ; their number had never exceeded 80,000vaud of 
these after the above defeat bitt iew remained with BY^oollah 
Khan, the majority starting in search of adventures alt over the 
country. The Nawab Vizier was bound to respect the iUoffen- 
sive liindoosj the original inhabitants of the country, and of 
these about 2,000.000 men came under his dominion. 

In 1778 a treaty was concludetTby Lord Teignrnouth with 
the Nawab Vizier Saadut AU Khan, by which the Nawab 
was to pay £760,000 annually on the one hand to the 
British Government, and the British Government on the other 
Were to take him under their entire protection. This 
arrangement however was never properly carried out, and 
on the 10th Noveinher 1801 a fresh treaty was made by 
the Marquis Wellesley, by which the Nawab •Vizier Saa- 
dut AU Khan ceded the half of his territories in perpetuity 
to tlic British, on the sole condition of their protectibn against 
internal discord and foreign aggression. The country was theii 
divided into two equal halves, according to the calculated re- 
venues of the tim0'*--the Bri consisting of what ; 

now known as the distriet^^^^ Rohilcund, Allahabad, Put- 
ruckabad, Etawah, Gorruckpoor, Azimghuf, Cavirh- 

poor and Futtehpoof ; together with the Imids 
ghur and Kuncbunpoor,^ w were subsequently re-ceded to 
the f)udh Gpvernincut. Each half represented 
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nue of ono crore and 33 lakha of Kupccs ; in 1848 ihc rcvcnuod 
of the British half had increased to two crorcs and 12 lakhs per 
annum, whereas in the Oudh half, although the territory had 
in tlio meanwhile been increased and ours con 80 *iuently dimi- 
nibhcd by a gift from us to them of Khyreeghur and Kunchun- 
poor representing a value of 2,10,000 Rupees per annum, the 
revenue received by the Oudh Government in all had sunk to 
one crore of Rupees, anil of this sum probably not more than onc- 
half actually reached the Royal treasury. This falling off in 
the revenue did not so much arise from the want of proper cul- 
tivation of the land, as from an Irish unwillingness on tlie i)art 
of the lessees or contractors of revenue, to pay the rent charges 
which they themselves probably had fixed. 

Xn 1805, Saadut Ali Khan, the most talented and upright 
taler who ever sat on the tnusnud of Oudh, sent to I^ord Lake 
for the siege of Bhurtpoor, 500 Elephants, 8,000 Bullocks for 
the Artillery, and 500 Horses. The loan was like most of the 
ioanfi[ made by the sovereigns of Oudh, converted by our mag- 
nanimous Government into a gift, and of all the animals above 
enumerated, only 280 Elephants returned to their original locale. 

In 1822 Ghazee-ood-Decu Hyder, son and successor of Saadut 
Ali Khan, obtained the title of King. But like ancient Rome 
under the empeiors, Oudh ffuurished but little, and iin])roved 
not at all under her kingly rulers, her palmy times having 
most undoubtedly been during the few years which immediately 
succeeded the division of her territory with the British, when 
under the firm rule of Saadut Ali Khan justice was establisiied 
in the country,, and a balance of £14,000,000 left in a public 
treasury whion on lus accession he had founH empty. This 
surplus was entirely exhausted by his successors, without any 

S ublic improvement having been made, and in 1850 the expen- 
ituro of the ^then Reigning Monarch was 12 lakhs over and 
above his annual income. The universal anarchy which even- 
tually prevmled became so great, the Ministers and all public 
officers were so corrupt, ana the kings so debauched and so in- 
CotUpetent, as to produce by their misgovernment a state of 
crime and of confusion, unparalleled probably in the history of 
mankind. 

In the land made over to us by the treaty of 1801, the ma- 
joritv of the landowners, iiay us f of their rents net, whereas in 
Oudh even the best the large landowners only pay ^ of their 
tent to Government; many did notpay one- fifth or one-tenth, and 
numbers paid none whatever. In the districts of Khyieeg^ 
and Kunchunpoor which wore re-ceded by us to Oudh in May 
1816, the nominal value had sunk from 210,000 to 16,000 llu- 
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ppcs, anjl little e\eii ot tins small sum was ever collected. The 
( ountry, wliieh is really a beautiful ami productive one, had a 
ipputation lot unheallhiness, which was far greater than it really 
deber\ed. Only tour months, viz., December, January, Febiu- 
ary and’^March were supposed to admit of the presence of a 
stianger in these districts. On the ainiroach of any (rovern- 
juent troops lot the collection of revenue, the wholo population 
retired to their jungle fastnesses, and belore any clloctual means 
could be taken to dislodge them tlierelrom, lever or the fear 
of it warned the iinadere to return to Lucknow. The recusants 
to pay then in their turn represented themselves as the aggriev- 
ed patties, ‘and declared that what with their own absence, aud 
the jiresencc ol the troops, so much damage had been done to 
their crops, tlial no sovereign could have the conscience te claim 
any revenue lioin them lor years to come. Nor was this a soli- 
laiy instance ; whenever a distant talookdar was called upon to 
jiay his quota to the revenue, he immediately considered him- 
self an injured individual, summoned his following, retired to 
his jungle, fortified his position, and defied the 8ui)rcmo power. 
Many proprietors encouraged the growth ol large patches ol 
jungle lor the sole jmrpose of enabling them to resist clToctual- 
iy tlic collection ot revenue, aud in such resistance they 
were frequently successful. In 1818, there were lu Oudh 24 
separate belts of such jungles of recent formation, covering 
in all a superficial surface of 886 square miles. T'hore were 
also 250 mud forts, mounting together 500 guns, and con- 
taining in the aggregate garrisons of 100,000 armed men. All 
the abov e means and munitions of war were kept up for the 
avowed object ol setting at defiance the authority of Govern- 
ment. Nor did they confine themselves solely to a resistance 
of the constituted authorities, their lawless violence frequently 
broke out in i-idiscrirainate robbery and murder, and in plunder- 
ing aggressions on the ncighbouimg estates. Many of the weak- 
er holders or farmers of property thus became absorbed by 
their more powerful neighbours. Plunder, rapine and murder, 
all carried to excess, thus formed the favorite occupation of 
these knights of Oudh, knight^ however merely in tneir posi- 
tion ol being feudatories of broad lands, and commaudauts of 
large bodies of retainers, their rough violence unpolished by 
one noble quality, and their shameless profligacy muredeejosed 
by one gentle virtue. 

Men of influence and standing who had committed fjie most 
atrocious robberies and murders in* the Oudh districts, met not 
oidy with safety, but with protection, on crossing to the British 
side of the froiitici . 

2 
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Kughbur iSinah, the contractor for Gonda and Baiaich, duriuj; 
*46 and ’47, by nis rascally mistnauagement in two j oars reduced 
abholutely to waste lancT; these naturally fettilo, and j>re\ious- 
ly well cultivated districts. One of this wretch’s agtsuts, a fiend 
of as deep a dye os himself called Beharcc Lall, at Bussunt- 
pool, in 1,846, caused 70 persona " en masse” to be put to death 
with the most cruel tortures. The arch-fiend Rughbur Singh 
himself at various times during his hour of power tortured and 
murdered lA detail victims who in the aggregate amounted to 
more than that number^aud all for the solo purpose directly 
or indirectly of extracting money from thorn. lie was more- 
over in a enronic state of rebellion all the time against Govern- 
ment, he Avonld carry .away all the women, and remove all the 
cattle tfrom any district which he wished to oppress, and besides 
these wholesale crimes, committed many single murders and 
acts of violence. 

Yet tills monster escaped with impunity into the British 
provinces, notwithstanding that many representations were 
mode to the British Kosidcnl at Lucknow as to his conduct— 
and subsequent to bis escape he carried on intrigues at Lack- 
now, with the cognizance of the Government, and through the 
moans of the very sapie agent he had previously employed 
in the carrying out of his atrocious plans. Kor was Rughbur 
tSiiigh’s a solitary instance, similar crimes were committed with 
(similar impunity throughout the dominions of Oudh. Jnstico 
in bhott was at a stand still. Its administrators were either 
asleep, or when aroused, were so corrupt in their practice that 
they had better still have slept. hen by some extraordinary 
cxflrti(m of energy, the most prominent rascals in a district, 
•were convicted ot robbery or murder by the local authorities, 
and sent up to Lucknow for punishment, they easily procured 
their release by bribing tlio Court officials, and then returned 
to their districts animated by seven devils worse 'than those 
which previously had iiossesscd them, fearless of further punish- 
ment, and burning to wreak ^eir vengeance on the unfortunate 
Magistrate, who nad been iastrumenjial in bringing to light 
their former offqnces. ^ 

Infanticide of all female infants was the constant practice 
of the Jombunsie and other Rajpoot families or clans. This 
Clime was committed entirely to avoid the expense of giving 
a large marriage portion with their daughters, which they had 
to do, if they married equals— or on the other hand to avoid 
the disgrace and loss of caste which would ensue if^ tempted by 
a snm of money, they should dispose of their haniL to inferiors, 
( Without losing caste they could only give their daughters in 
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maniajfc to two other elans, the llaUiore, an«l tlio Chouhan. 
Scarcely iiijy representatives of these families lived on the Ouflli 
.side of the (iangcH, it thereforo became so constant a custom 
as to fall into a rule among these Jombnusie Kajpootfl, to des- 
troy their female infants as soon as born. Tim fatlier was 
generally absent on these occasions, and the mother often ut- 
scnsiblo, these series of child inurdoi's were committed by the 
female relatives, who either killed the child by poison, or stuf- 
fed tlio little creature’s mouth up so us to prevent its breathing, 
they then put the body in an earthen jmt, and buried it uuder 
tlio floor of the room where it liad been born — lighting a fire 
over the grave after it had been filled up — and when the fire had 
burned out, 'plastering the floor over with lime and sand as if 
notliing had happened. On the thirteenth day the priest of the 
parish came and cooked his victuals and afterwards ate them 
over tlio place wlierc the infant body lay buried, thus in their 
opinion purifying the place, and taking the sins of*the ])arcnts 
on his own head. Among poor pco))Ic this dinner to tlio priest 
was all tlio ofl'ering that was expected, but the rlcli had in addi- 
tion to give donations on the occasion as propitiatory gifts, to all 
the neighbouring lirahmins. 

Much abuse occurred in the farmiug out of the Tcvonues of 
districts, if any one wished to make a contract for a year, for a 
place the revenue of which was 3,00,000 Liupees per auuum, 
ho hod first to purchase the contract by paying a bribe of 50,000 
ilupees to some one of the Court favorites. This sum, c(][ual often 
to ouc-sixtli of the whole revenue, had of course to be extract- 
ed as rack rent from the wretched cultivators as a preliminary 
measure, in addition to the already suflicicntly onerous regular 
rent charge, with which their land was burdened. Many purpose- 
ly raised the assessment on lands to a nominal sum which they 
know the holders would be unable to ])ay, and this with the 
avowed object of possessing themselves of the lands in riuestiou. 
On the heavy assessment not being paid, the unfortunate culti- 
vators were ruthlessly seized, their property confiscated and 
their families dislionoured. 

Nor was it only in the raising of revenue that the most dis- 
graceful irregularities took place. An entire absence of tlio 
commonest rules of honesty characterized the way in which it 
was disbursed. Saadut Ali Khan taking a fancy for Mahomdeo, 
planted a garden and trees there, and formed a small establish- 
ment, to the keeping up of which he appropriated 60,000 Rupees 
a year from the EAjjral revefiues. This sum continued to be re- 
gularly charged in the manager's accounts during the ritigoe' of 
lour successive sovereigns, none of whom ever visited the place. 



Jp the roign of the late king, the establishment for which the 
60,000 RufMses were supposed to be expended, consisted pf two 
Bullocks and two Gardeners ; all the servants had beeii dis- 
charged 30 years before. Anotber instance is as follows. In 
October 1850 it was required to remove some Artillery from 
Rucknow. X’he gentleman who bad charge of the Park had 
been drawing' allowances regularly for the food of 1750 bullocks, 
that being, the number wliieh had originally been entrusted to 
him. On enquiry being made it was found however thatX730 
had been made away with by this individual years before, and 
that though allowances for the whole number had continued to 
be drawn only 20 actually remained. ; 

This same gentlSman, ■ Aujum-ood-Dowlab, in 1835 during the 
reign of Nusscer.ood Deen Hyder received charge of 16 Royal 
Bullocks for the forage of which he was to draw one Rupee per 
day each. In the I’eign of the next monarch some ten years 
afterwards,'^ all the Bullocks were ordered to be mustered and 
amongst others these 16. As they had been made away with 
by the corrupt favorite, thw of course could not be produced, 
however with unblushing effrontery, he at once sent to the 
bazaar for 16 of the first bullocks which he could find, and pre- 
sented them at muster as tliose of which he had received charge. 
He was upbraided for their poor condition, and the animals were 
ordered to be sold, they were so, and shortly after the sale had 
taken place the real owners come to claim them, they however 
could neither get them nor the price of them, nor could Aujum- 
Obd-Dowlab be made to disgorge any of the subsistence money, 
which he had for so many years criminally possessed himself of. 

Subsistence money at four pice a day was allowed to be drawn 
.. for prisoners in the public jails. Of these the darogah was in the 
; Itabit of pocketing two pice a day for himself, and turning the 
Vi^jgoners loose in the streets to beg for enough to make up the 
'.dlHeronce from common charity, if they did not succeed in rais- 
which they not unfrequently w'ere starved to death before 
t&ey had been many weeks confined. 

' ‘ .i'The;' ikiittg signed no public documents, saw no public func- 
«ad transacted no public business. His whole atten- 
tion in his fiddlers and danseuses. No wonder 

that nptea^the Resident w,ere disregarded, as many of theni - 

'tbe:Ooart favewite ■" 

, yrhose doty It, was 'to coo^y letters to the king fell into dis- 
^ace, and bn jbis hbose being sp^hed, many letters from the ' 
ijBcsideut marked emergent and immediate, were found among 

' ^ITiy it may he asked did our Government allow ail these 
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abuses to be carried on, when they liad taken upon thenisel vgs 
the protection of Oudh against all foreign and domestic enetniesv 
and when they had bound themselves to suppress all rebellioris 
and disorders within the Oudh dominions. In sooth they Were 
somewhat sluggish, and if the Oudh Government neglected 
their duty entirely, the British on thoir part, as far as related 
to Oudh, cannot be said to have performed their duty Coh^ 
scientibusly. Representations were from time to time made 
to the Resident by the Supreme Government, and remonstrances 
were by him made to the Government of Oudh. When how- 
ever sent by letter they generally failed in reaching their desi 
tinatioh, and when made verbatim they equally failed in pro- ; 
ducing any improving effect. With respect to the actiial in- 
terfefence of the troops under our command, disputes and 
difficulties, which arose out of early interference in behalf of 
the claims of Government, gave our authorities a disrelish for 
subsequent meddling, and this, superadded to the lack of ■ 
energy which becomes habitual, and to the apathy which op- 
presses European employes when long resident m so enervating 
a climate, eventuated in our leaving the de.speradoes of Oudh 
pretty much to themselves, so long as they confined their des- 
perate doings within the limits of their own proper frontier- 
Moreover , our interference when made was not always sue- 
cessful, and instances occurred of the small parties of British 
troops being overwhelnied by the irregular miscreants whom 
they had been sent to chastise. The small force which we 
originally placed in Oudh for the purpose of protecting it fronv ; 
external and internal enemies, was from time to time dimi«- 
nished, and the description of the force as well as its distri- 
butioh tvere altered so as to be less efficient for the purpose 
for which they had been intended. ■ t 

Ofiginajly wO had stationed in Oudh, one Regiment of Re- ; 
gular G^vah'y, 2 Companies of Artillery with 14 guns aiid 
b Regimehts of Regular Infantry. The Cavalry were statibned 
at PertaUbghur j and the Artillery and Infantry w ejfe distributed, 
in Pertaubghur, Secrora, Sultanpoor, Setapoor, and LucknoHir, at. 
the latter of which two biit of the six Regiments of Infantry were, 
permanently stationed. In 1815 we withdrew the RsgimS® 
of /CiSvaJry wishing to ihake use of it ©drselyes in the 
■war,':-:-after ; .trhich ■ we:- retained ' it'-^lbr '^the-' :Mahrattah 
1817-18, te^nt it back to Pertaul^ur in 1820, and 
;df ew it dn;;.182,l;..'''‘^ '’Eodr-i^gune adPMlf a;Gonipaby;:0fiAt|^ 
were ,'withdravrh 'Trom^^ 'Gu^ . in 1 

"Regiment .:nf : :^'Tbb resmsd^ 

. in .Bucknoyvj ;Secfora:;b^h4"‘dbne:S»ay 'witll|^ 
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tfwy station, although it continued for some years afterwards 
to be occupied by Artillery and Infantry, troiu the King of 
Oudh’s own force, under the cuinmand of Ca])taiu Harlow ; 
Socrora is one of tho best situations in Oudh tor a Military 
Cantonment; a healthy locality, water of good quality and 
in abundance, and a central iMisition, both as regard tho prmei • 
pal towns and with reference to the piincipal moans of com- 
niuiiication. It is situated about eight miles to the Morth East 
of Jlyram Ghat on the River Sarjoo, which is there a clear 
flowing stream with rich meadow land on either side. In 1837 
two more Regiments and une*haif Company of Artillery were 
withdrawn, the latter having six guns attached to them. Per- 
taubghur which is a convenient and healthy sjiot about half 
way Dotween Sultai!|)oor and Allaliqliad then ceased fo be a mili- 
tary station, and Sefajioor and Eultanpoor were no longer oc- 
cupied by artillery. The whole British foi’ce jiroper then in Oudli, 
consisted of one Company of Artillery with six guns, and 
three Regiments of Infantry, all tho abovh being stationed at 
Lucknow. There were besides two Rcginicnts, forming j)art 
of an Oudh auxiliajy force, wluch the Oudh Government were 
at first bound to keep up at au expense of 16 lakhs per an- 
num, hut of wliich burden the British Government subse«iuontly 
relieved them. The force was intended to consist of two Regi- 
ments of Cavalry, five of Infantry, and two Companies of Ar. 
tUlery. The treaty calling on the Oudh Government to keep 
up this force, was ratified by the Governor General in 1837, 
hut cauccllcd, in as far as it a])plied to the force, by the Court of 
Directors in 183U. Only a part of the auxiliary force had by this 
time huen rmsed and of bitch part we only retained two Rc<>i- 
luonts of Infantry, which Regiments we took into our pay, 
and stationed the one at . Sultan poor, and tlio other at Sot a- 
poor. These men in 1836, together with three Begimeuts of In- 
fantry and one Company of Artillery mentioned above as 
Statiouetr at Lucknow, lormcd the sole force in British jiay 
stationed in Oudh, from tlxat time until tho annexation of the 
country. 

■ Meanwhile the native force had been steadily increasing, lu 
1797 nt the death of Asuf-ood-Dowlah, the military force of 
Ondh of ail ranks amounted to 80,000 men in the direct jiay of 
Government. The treaty of 1801 provided that it should only 
consist of four Battalions of Jugular Infantry, ouo Battalion Ir- 
regular ditto, 2,W0 Cavalry, and 300 Artillejy, with such pvoiwr- 
fiou of armed jwHce as might be necessary for the preservation 
Of order and the collection of the revenue. Saadut All Klian, 
tho wise and ahlo successor of Asuf-ood-Dowlah, in consequence 
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of tU<s treaty rcfei*red to, reduced his force to all ranks. 

Our local authorities were so unwilling to order the interference 
of our troops until they had first satisfied 
cause in which they were called on to interfere was a j list one; ^ 
and the interference when made often led to so much difficulty 
and occasioned so much jealousy, that the succeSsoraf of Saadut 
All Ehan, who were less careful administrators than lumteWV 
were anxious |o increase their own. native force, and to do away 
with the necessity for British intervention altogether. 
the reign of Ghazee-ood-Deen Hyderv who succeeded in i§14 
and died in 1B27, the native army of Oudh was in created to 
60,000 men. It continued to be increased, partly for the rea-* 
sons above stated, and partly because the ministers who con- 
trollod ite increase made a profitable speculation of the addition-' 
al patronage which 4hey thus conferred upon themselves. On 
, the death of NueseeVood-Deen Hyder iu 1837, *the total force 
of the Oudh arm^ was 67,9^6. Of these 20,000 were dascribed as 
regulars ; the remainder were even by themselves acknowledged 
to be a undisciplkied rabble. Many of the llegirillhts in 1830 
had received no clothing since the visitmf the Marquiteof Has- 
tings upwards of 30 years previously, and the distribution of pap^ 
had been equally precarious. Even the animals destined for mi-^ 
litary purposes were starved and cheated of their dues. The Go . 
verninent Bullocks seldom received one-third of their rations, 
while the value of the wHole was carefully charged for* in the 
public accounts. The only wonder is that the military force of 
Oudh managed to hang together at aU> so ilL regulated and ill- 
supplied was it in every department. 

Ill 1834 it had been determined to depose the King of Gudh, 
on the ground of his having proved himself lamentably incom- 
petent for governincnt, and a despatch |iad been framed by 
the India Board with that view in 1834 during the Government 
of Lord William Bentinck, authorizing him to carry out the de* 
position w hene ver it appeared to him convenient. The despatcli 
however was never sent, as two ofthe Court of Directors, Messrs. ; 
H. Ellis, and Holt Mackeiftie, were violently opposed to 
such a measure. Advice and remonstrance were freg^uetitly 
etnployed by euceessive Gove1i*nor-Generals, in thc vamhppe 
of influencing the sovereigns of Oudh to address theW^lv^$ 
manfully to the remedy of the crying evils which ex&ted tti 
their'domimons. ■ Lord ^ Wipfate-Bentinck in. .dfanua|y 
: ngaiir': in;. August d832^^'"pbihted'out to the;/eijgn^|^;|t^:^ 
time the abuses of his authority which existed^ 
infraction of the tre^^ty of 1801, and called updu "hliin for his 
nwii ■ ;sake'- und:''for; the' - sake of -his 
■ ■ ■ ^vm'} , 18 . 00 . . . ^ ^ . • r-. 
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events to cAnniciicc some improvement, Fjlnally Lord Ilardingc, 
ill October 1847, personally addressed to the king a most 
friendly warning, acquainting him that the reports of the anar- 
chy which existed in his dominions were so constant and so un- 
favorable, that jmwer had been vested in him by the Home (io- 
vernment to take the management of the affairs of Oudh into 
his own hands, but that ho was uawilllug to avail himself of that 
authority, without giving the .king one fast chance to effect those 
reforms himself, whicA, if not bona fide carried out, mtist 
eventually be undertalien by the hands of others. lie conclud- 
ed by warning the king, “that by wisely taking timely mca- 

* sures for the reformation of abuses, as one of the first acts of his 

* reign, his Alajosty would with honour to his own character, 

* rescue his people from their present miserable condition — but if 
‘he procrastinated, he would incur the risk of forcing the 

* British Government to interfere, by assuming the Govern- 
‘ nient of Oudh ; that the Governor General was not dispos- 
‘ etl to act immediately on the powdr vested in him by the 
‘East ludllP Coni|iauy, still less was be disposed to hold the 
‘ king responsible for the misrule of his predecessors, nor did ho 
‘expect that so inveterate a system of mibgovornment could 
‘ suddenly be eradicated ; that the resolution, and the prclimi- 
‘ nary measures to effect this purpose, can and ought at once 
‘ to be adopted by the king ; that if Ills Majesty cordially enters 
‘into the plan suggested by the Governor General for the im- 
‘provenjent of his administration, he may have the satisfac- 
‘ tiou, within the period specified of 1 wo years, of checking 
‘and eradicating the worst abuses, and at the same time of main- 
‘ taiuing his own sovereignty and the native institutions of his 
‘kingdom unimpaired; but u he does not, it must be mauifest 
‘ to the whole vvorlii, that whatever may happen, the king has 

* received a friendly and timely warning.” 

Notwithstanding this appeal no imjirovemcnt nor attempt at 
improvement was made. In jSovember 1851, Sir W. II. Sleeman, 
the llosident, writes from Lucknow. “ Lucknow affairs are 
‘ now in a state to require the Assumption of the entire manage- 
‘ meat of the country. All the members of the Royal family (save 
‘ the king's own household) are' wishing for some great measure 
‘ to place them under the guarantee of the British Government. 

* The people all now wisli for itj at least all the well disposed, 

* for there is not a man of integrity or humanity left m any 
‘ office. The king'ai understanding has become altogether emas- 

* Culated ; and though he would not willingly do harm to any one, 
‘he is unable to protect any one.” And again, from Lucknow 
under date lltU September 1854, speakmg> of the king; — 
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"He is ocrlalnly not oi sound mind, and things must ere long 
‘ ooine to a crisis. The minister, a consummate knave, and one 
‘ ot the most incompetent men of business that I have ever 
‘ known, has all the revenues and patronage of the country to 
* distribute among those who have access to the king exclusively. 

‘ 'I'hoy are poets, llddlors, eunui'hs, and jwofligato women — and 
‘ every one of them holds, directly or indirectly, soino court or 
‘ other, fiscal, criminal, or civil, througli which to ficecc the pco- 
‘ pie. Anything so detestable as the Government I have no- 
‘ whore 'witne''8cd, and a man less competent to govern than the 
‘ king I have never known.” After eight years instead of two had 
elapsed since the friendly warning above alluded to, and no at- 
tempt at improvement had yet been nindo, a proclamation by 
the Governor General in Council dated February 7, 1856, was 
issued at Lucknow, of which the following is the purjrort. 
The friendly intentions of the British Government have been 
wholly defeated by the obstinacy s>r incapacity or apathy of the 
Vizieis and Kings of Oudh. The king, like most of his prede- 
oeseors, takes no real sljare in the direction of public afiairs. The 
powers of Government throughout bis dominions are for the 
most part abandoned to worthless hivoritos, unfit for their du- 
ties and unworthy of trust. The Collectors of lievcnue hold 
sway over their districts with uncontiolled authority, extorting 
the ulmost payment frtun the iJcople, without reference to past 
or to present ougagements. The king’s troops, with rare excep- 
tions undisciplined and disorganized and defrauded of their 
pay by those to whom it is entrusted, are permitted to plunder 
the villages for their own support, so that they have be<‘x}me a 
liisting scourge to the country they, are employed to protect. 
Gangs of freebooters infest the districts ; law and justice are un- 
known; armed violence and bloodshed arc daily events ; and 
life an<l property are nowhere secure for an hour. .Inasmuch 
then as His Majesty Wajid Ali Whah has neglected to fulfil the 
obligations of the treaty of 1801 whereby he was honnd to 
establish within his dominions such a system of adminiiHratiou 
as should be conducive to the prosperity and happiness of his 
subjects, and inasmuch as the treaty ho thereby violated baa 
been declared tu*be null and*void, and inasmuch as His Ma- 
jesty has refused to enter into other agreements which weto 
offered to him In lieu of such treaty, and inasmuch af the tenna 
of the treaty, if it had been still maintained, forbade the em- 
ployment of British officers in Oudh, without which no efficient 
system of administration could bo establisjjid there, it is manl'^ 
fest to all that the British Government huTbut one alternative 
before it. , Either it must altogether desert the people of Oadb, 
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; them up helpless to oppression and ty rannyj^ or !t 

must put forth its own great power on behajf of a people, for 
whose happiness it mote than fifty yeai^a ago engaged to in- 
terpose, and must at once assume to itself the exelusive and 
permanent administration of the territories of Oudh, W here- 
lore, proclatnation is hereby made, that the Government ofOudh 
is henceforth vested, exclusively and for ever, in the Honorable 
Eastlndia^C^ 

It had on more than one occasion been the practice of the 
Gudh Government to advance loans to the British, the interest 
of which generally at 6 per cent, was used to pay the pensions of 
publiG servants of Oudh and of members of the Oudh Royal fami- 
ly, These loans, extending over a period of several ye^ars, amount- 
ed in all to 3| crores, £3,500,000 sterling. The first loan was 
offereifl by Ghazee-ood-Deen Hyder to the JVlarquis of Hastings 
op the 15th October 1814, as a present to the Company on his 
accession to the Musnud of Oddh. It wa» declined as a gift but 
aceepted as a subscription to the 6 per cent Government fund. 
The amount received was one crore and 60 lakhs, or £1,600,000 
sterling. In* the subsequent year a second loan of a crore of 
Rupees was negociated for the express purpose of carrying on 
the Nepauiese war./ On the 20tli June 1815, when the Marquis 
of Ifostings, Governor General, was at Futteyghur, he received 
an application from Ghazee-ood-Deen Hyder, then Nawab 
Vizier of Oudh, that a cession should be made to Oudh of the 
lands of Khyreeghur and Kunchunpoor, on any terms which 
might be considered desirable. This grant was applied for 
partly for sporting purposes, anti partly because the narrow 
strip of Khyreeghur and* Kunchunpoor, which lay between the 
Oudh dominions on tlie one hand and the Nepaul territories on 
^ the other, served as a perfect nest for freebooters and despera- 
does who* committed robberies and murders on either side, and 
then escaped pumshment and defied justice by flying over the 
British frontier. Khyreeghur and Kunchunpoor had been 
ot the districts assigned to in 1801, and though the no- 
minal rental had been 2,10,000 Rupees per annum, they had 
never paid to ps since that date over Rs. 50,000. 

Lord Hastings declined at the time acclding to the grant> 
but said tihat at the termination of the Ghoorka war, when an 
additional tracts viz., that now known as the Oudh Terai, should 
be placed at his disposal, this traetjtogether With the Khyreeghur 
/district should be; made over to Oudh, on condition of the Na-r 

the debt which we had 
inmirred towards nun. Accordingly on the conclusion of the 
Stepaulese war, by decisive victory of Meek Wanpoor gained 
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by th| British under Ochteriony on the 27th February, 1816, it 
wus stipulated that all the territory occupied by British troops, 
including the valley of the Baptee, Hurrearpoor, and some Other 
places of note, should be ceded by the Ncpauiese^ A portion 
of this country, together with the districts of Khyreeghur and 
Kiinchunpoor, was then made over by us to Oudh, in Heu <lf 
one crore of Rupees forming* part^f the sums borrowed from 
them as aforesaid. The treaty by which their^lands were made 
over by us to Oudh was dated the 1 1 th May, 1816. On thean- 
nexationof Oudb by the J3ritish Government in 1856, these lands/ 
with the rest of the kingdom, of course* fell again into our posses-^ 
sioa. And now in 1860, we purpose giving the terai portion of 
them back again to Nepaiil, as a remuneration for services 
performed to our^cause during the late mutiny. These ser- 
vices do not consist so much in the actual assistance afForded 
U8 by Nepaulese troops during the war, as that cannot b# 
said to be of much value. Neither do they consist in the fact 
of the Kiug’s having marched with three Brigades this last cold 
season to annihilate Benee Madhoo (whom he killed) and to 
snutf out the last sparks of the mutiny which were kept 
smouldering by a few wretched, hopeless rascals who had taken " 
refuge within* the Nepaul Frontier, This service could with 
ease, with equal efficiency and with greater rapidity, have been 
performed by any one of the many columns, either in the 
autumn of 1859 or the spring of the same year, who were lying 
dormant on the frontier. The tnaiii body of the Rebels were 
at no time further off than Dang Valley and that, as we well 
know, lies north of the Raptee, 24 miles from the debouchure of th6 
pass of the Koroma Sota into the Sonar valley, an(J generally 
lying nearly parallel with Deocar. It could any day have 
been reached by a march of two days from Sidonia Ghat, or of 
lour days from Baraitch, of three days from Seogurh, or four 
days from Akonnah, at all of which places we had quasi move - 
able columns doing -little or nothing during the spring of 1859, 
Any two of these columns would have ^been sufficient to 
have destroyed the remains of the rebel forces quite as efficient- ; 
ly aa could have been done by the columns of Jung Babadoqf; ’ 
One of the many services which were rendered to us fay Jung 
Bahadoor during the late disturbances, was that be placed 
8^ in his own country prominently forward as a 
supporter of the British. He threatened with deatli 
spoke of joining the rebels^ and he actually punished^with^l^^ 
some who dared to take active steps towards so 
selves* And aU this he did at a time when the fedi^ 
Nepaulese enthusitoic in fevour of the 
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paul may be conaidered as the stronghold of the Hladoo reli- 

f ion, as there no Mahommedan conquerors have interfe^d to 
isturb their original superstitious worship* In Nepaul the 
Pagoda stands alone, unrivalled by the minaret of the, Moslem*. 
Here thereforev if any where, a war of deen” or religious bi- 
gotry would find its enthusiastic supporters ; and it is now an 
acknowledged fact that the bulk of the population of Nepaul 
were devoted to« the caus#of the sepoys. Some honor and 
reward is surely therefore due from us to the single stout heart 
and strong arm which prevented the great mass of 2,000,000 
of disaffected neighbours *from joining the side of our enemies. 
He also performed another friendly act towards us in keeping 
under surveillance the Kanee Chundah, and having her where- 
abouts twice daily reported to him. This lady, the mother of 
Dhuieep Singh arid widow of the powerful Runjeet Singh, riot- 
mthstanding her. profligate character, from her connection with 
their idolized Runjeet, (which connection was not a particular- 
ly one as far as she was concerned), still retains consi- 

derable influence over the Sikhs, and mor§ than one of them 
were detected corresponding with her' during the mutinies. 

Whatever the reason may be, it is probable that the Govern- 
ment have acted on better information than can be at the dis- 
posal of individuals, and had not Jung Baliadoor performed 
some more important services than those which are generally 

E atent to the public, it is scarcely probable that he would have 
een made K. C. B., or that he would have had this fine tract 
of land conferred upon him in the name of two sovereigns. 
The use to which he intends putting his new possession when 
it shall have been conferred upon him, is to convert it into a run 
for wild Elephants, many of which are to be found in the ad- 
joining forests. Now as the elephant is an animal who shuns 
the noise of mankind, who cannot abide the sound of the wood- 
mari’s axe, and who flies for miles on hearing the crack of a 
rifle, the sportsman and the speculator in timber, (who would 
he a most Buccessful speculator in these forests if he had money^ 
liberty and energy) may fancy how much prospect they have 
Of being permitted to follow their respective vocations w|thia 
the Nepaulese limits. 

The new boundary between the British territories and those 
of the M Nepaul, diverges from the old ono 

at the top of the Hill nearly opposite Balapore Tal 
iotf we leave this range of hills it may be as well to give 
irief through them into the fertile 

0 ^^ tthere are several passes between Shlonia 

Glto But we shall particularize <mly the three 
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principal ones, which are the passes of tlie Jurwali, Bu(ljkaye, 
and Koroma Sota. The Jurwah pass is situated not far 
from the Arrah Nuddee which is the hlastern boundary be-» 
tween us and Nepaul. The Jurwah pass leads between Jiewul- 
gurli and Ghurutbeer, and is altogether about 12 miles in length. 
The pass on the Oudh side is formed by the bed of a tor- 
rent which runs from the Hills into the Boodhee Raptee. The 
bed of the torrent is about 4JOO yards broad and is covered 
with large loose boulders of limestone rock. After ad vancing 
ubouji 2| miles the key of the pass is reached ; this consists 
of two large perpendicular pillars of rock about 200 fee^bigii 
each, and b^etween them is a deep black pool of water, only 
fordable along a very narrow edge at the side of one of the 
rocks. After passing this formidable obstacle and progressing 
about two miles further onj^the traveller comes to a thick- 
ly wooded hill which ieads him to the summit of the pa^, 
distant about six miles from its entrance on either side. Hence 
at a elevation of about 2,000 feet above the plateau, a magni- 
ficent view is obtained of the interior of epaul, comprising 
four distinct ranges of Hills, amd embracing the fertile valleys 
of Sonar and Deocar watered by the winding Raptee. The 
Raptee appe&rs to be about 12 miles from the top of the pass ; 
its bed is almost choked up with aand. The J urwah pass is 
entirely unavailable for military purposes on any large scale ; 
it is quite impassable by Cavalry uud Artillery under any 
circumstances. Small bodies of Infantry might traverse it on an 
emergency, but not- if rapid motion was required or if at all 
encumbered with baggage. 

FMlowing the range of Hills about 30 miles W. N. W. 
from Nevvulgurh, we come to Musha, about five miles from 
which is the entrance to the pass of Budjkaye. This is a 
much more open pass than either of the others, and is the only 
one which could be passed with prudence in the face of an 
opposing force. There are many parts of it capable of strong 
defence, and a determined foe might offer serious oppositiorn 
Still the jungle on the low parts is ope% and the strong positions 
might be outflanked and turned. The pass of Budjkaye like 
that of the J urwah leads up the bed of a torrent. It leads fir^t 
of aU in a direction K. E., then bends off the Nor^- 
ward and so reaches the summit After reaching the summit it 
trikes a sharp bend to the W. N. W. then turns the 
K. W. again, and enters the Sonar valley in a direc- 
tion nearly due North. Its extreme length is about 11 miles, 
and the height of the crest the pass is about l^OOQ feet 
above the plateau. It is mounted by a steady ascent* On com- 
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: imehcing^ H there are two* very awkward wet nullahs to cross 
I'iwhicli would; effectaaUy stop Artillery^ even supposing it pos- 
ifSiWe, which . it would not be, to bring them as far as these ob- 
stoclas. Once O^r these the ground mounts by easy aij- 
cent to the surninit. The Hills on either side oi‘ the pass 
might be crowned Without difficulty ; the slopes fall gradually 
' towards the • pass end the Hill sides are only thinly covered 
with jungle. In short it is a good open pass. The first Sikh 
Infantry went to the top of it, on the ‘23rd May 1859, the 
' officers riding or walking at pleasure, and the whole of the 
attui^nition of the Regiment accompanying carried oh mules. 

; Hodson’s Horse advanced nearly to the top 

of Ane pass, and were stopped merely to spare the horses from 
Tftrigoe, and not because there would have been any difficulty 
The cresIHs composed of rounded ilme- 
atjattn hills covered with thick grass. There is no water 
To be found in this pass during summer after crossing the nul- 
iajb^ afoiesaidy which are within one'hatf and two miles respect! ve- 
;ljr of riie entrance of the pass, and the water in these nullahs 
faring the month of May is stagnant and undrinkable. The 
IBudjkaye pass is decidedly practicable for Cavalry and for lu- 
fantry, and although it would be a fatiguing mafsh there is no 
refison why the baggage on mules, camels or elephants should not 
accompany. 

• Ten miles W. N. W. from Budjkaye, at the back of 
the small village of Gigelee, and about four miles north of Bala- 
pooir Tal, is t^e entrance to the pass of Koroiiia Sota. The extreme 
length of this pass is about 13 miles, it is very winding, and in 
lUany places the path is very broken and rocky. In no place 
except . on the lower part of the Nepaui side where it leads 
Tlown the sandy bed of a dry rivulet, is it passable for man or 
besst Anless in single file, and"eveitt(|hen he must be careful of 
ipehn^ nf going. The dirccti® of the pass is first Of all 
te the N. E. then bending slightly td the westward, then 
' ridge in a direction due north, then 

belling, - to the N. and afterwards round by a gentle 
tTOye';; m a direction N. N. W. There are three very 
a|nru|i|t aicepts and descents, and numerous lesser ones. Shortly 
aRfr s which may be about lj500 feet high 

The; hundred yards along i^he stony bed 

feet broad, and heihmed ih on each side 
f ^ ' vails of ^ & limustone rock. This would' be a 

: dangeirous to of a* eheffiy ; indwd the 

dau^rous one and khould oiiijf 

|*^^Bi®*4'!9hJejteih!^e«c;^^TThe4ifectien is wihcfihg, ’the- accents , 
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and descents are nnaierous, tlie jungle wliere-tfeere is any is thick, 
the path is narrow and rugged, and there is no place where 
a view can had at one tiiije of more than half a mile of the 
direction of the track. Gordon’s Sikhs, accompanied by a "Wing 
of the 53rd Regiment on Elephants, traversed this pass during . 
the heat of the day on the 4th‘ May, 1859, in pursuit of Babee i 
Been, with a force of 2,000 men. About 50 of the rebels wer©<; 
slain in the pass, but the alarm Itaving been given the remsdui^r-;: 
der saved themselves by a precipitate flight and escaped that' 
night to Bang. The small Rritislr force penetrated into the : 
Sonar valley, where they camped for the night, and returned ^ 
next morning. Several ponies accompanied the force, as did also 
a Shuter Sowar and an orderly of Hodson’s Horse on horse^ - 
back. Water quite good enough to drink is found at three spots 
in the pass. The pass of Koronia Sota is practicable for Infan* : 
try with their baggage, though with some difficulty and wiHi 'k 
the chance of delay, it (jamiot be said under any circumstances 
to be passable for Cavalry, although on emergency naounted i- 
orderlies might be sent that way without fear of their not being 
able to get through. Jt is conveniently situated as it leads into 
the Sonar valley nearly opposite f Sitka Ghat. A small cattle i 
village (Gowrie) is on the opposite side dose to the debouchure 
of the pass. The valley of Sonar at the spot is about 20 miles : ’ 
broad, and the Raptee is a clear broad stream. The ground seems 
a rich stiff clay, and the stubble from the barley crop which was 
on the ground in the summer of 1859 would have done credit 
to a farm in the Lothiana of Scotland. The Sonar valley seems 
sparsely inhabited, but well cultivated. 

The boundary line leaves the crest of the Nepaul range near 
the Koronia Sota pass, and passing through the belt of jungle ; 
which is here only abouii|||^ miles thick at the foot of the Him, 
runs across the fine ope* plateau of the Terai in a K. W. . 
direction, and after traversing another belt of forest about three 
miles thick which fringes the Raptee, crosses the river neat 
Sidonia Ghat. We may here mention tjjjat the pass through | 
Hills into the Sonar valley of Nepaul at the back of Sidbaia’: , 
Ghat, and alopg the course of the Raptee, is a broad o^n roi®!::; 
practicable for forces of all arms. As a general rule in movifig' 
Artillery through the Oudh side of the Terai, the guns sHoulil^ 
be kept on the Soutberu and Western bank of the Rapt^^ 
is on the side ffirthest from the Hills, as here the A^u^d 
scarcely at all intersected by nullalis, whereaaoni:the/^» 
est the hiils ^ey^re frequent. Artillery niay be 
Lucknow to Barfuteb, frpnwBaraitch to Scogurhqr 
and from cither of these places to Sidonia GI)»L and so along ; 
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ieitliev bank of the Eaptce into the Soiiar valley of Nepaol, 
without any difficulty. - Artillery also have been brought from 
Itoolseepoor to Bhinga, but with considerable delay in each 
rday’a march from having to cross the nullahs affiresaid. . The 
bottom of the river llaptee has been reported to be unsound, 
but that is a mistake. It is fordable with ease and with safety, 
jit intorvais of not more than four miles, anywhere between 
; Bhinga and Sidohia Ghat, and where water flows the bot- 
-tom IS sound. ; In some places by the side of the water there 
ate shaking sands, but these are easily seen and avoided. 
On the south of the Raptee the gi’ound is open and cultivated 
for; some distance. Over this the boundary line passes for about 
four miles, and then entering the jungle passes to the North of 
ctjntinues still, througli jungle in a N. N. W. di- 
ireetbn till it gets near Pudnaha, then turns off more westerly 
s^d passing to the south of Pudnaha surrenders that village to 
the From Pudnaha to ^the Girwah llivcr the 

cotintry is open. Tho soil is a rich rauttear or dark argillace- 
ous mould, and is capable of growing crops of any description. 
The Girwah is crossed about eight miles south of Murela where 
it is a fine broad stream some 300 yards broad, and at the deep- 
esi part of the ford about three feet deep. Once across the Gir- 
W line first passes through what may really be called 

forest, in contradistinction to the jungle which has hitherto co- 
veri^l the face of the country. The lordly saul towers to a 
■ height of upwards of 100 feet, and is iii appearance something 
like^the English elm. The eissoo is not quite so High and is 
: ■ in appearance more like the Birch ; the peculiarity of a sissoo 
forest is that it is always an open forest without underwood, and 
. the trpes from 20 to 30 yards apart. There arc seldom many 
mixed with it. The saul^ the contrary is a grega- 
■ii:- rib^s tree and rears its height amohpfemafler neighbours ; sqmc 
thesie smaller neighbours are also very ^lub|||, and amongst 
ii tbiESi5b:i o least so, is the ebony tree. the Girwah 

; . stream which is crossed the forest is 

approaching thp Kuriallee, the line runs 
; prairie some six miles broad by 20 lopg, fringed 

i vwith either side. Both tbe rissoo and the 

.1 saal of timber, and when conveyed down 

ia river it Mquirea the buoyancy of three egnoes to float two 

used in building -gun car- 
in}:Iiifijm’; , iThe,’:KuriaIjiiee is’ 'moase^. at ■ Ghofee \ Ghat,, 
qfiartef^bf’-'a only^ passaJfie by 

||l|is^8'::bt;vpa86eii^ms;;ifi^ , ®wre'i8 however a fordi^;a littlb-l 
I fofka of the Kuriallee arid Mahoija where elephants 
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can with some difficulty wade across. Tim bou»diii7 
along the Mahona river as far as Gpwarree Ghat. For about 
eight miles after passing the Kuriallee, the country is a dense 
forest, and includes a small glade called Sonapata, which is oho 
of the most favorable places for tiger shooting in India. The 
forest then turns off to the northward, aiul runs along the low- ; 
er slopes of the hills with a general bread th of about eight miles ; ■ 
this breadth is however by no means continuous, and often 
includes large open prairies of many square miles in 
The climate throughout this district is unfavorable to the health 
of Europeans, or indeed to that of any upright walking bipeds 
except the Taroos or aboriginal natives of the locality. The 
Terai in all may be stated to be 5,000 square miles in extent, 
of which two-thirds are forest and Wie remainder arable open 
land. There arc two unhealthy seasons, one at the latter end 
of ^Vugiist, September, and October, when the diseases are sup- 
posed to arise from bad air ; the other unhealthy season is said 
to be from bad water, and to prevail during the months of May 
and June. We believe however that both the duration and the 
virulence of this unhealthy season arc much exaggerated, and 
have certa*iuly seen native trpops, and Europeans also, cxj>osed 
to the climate in the centre of the Terai during the whole of the 
month, of May without suffering from it in the slightest* 
There is however in some wells at this season, according to Sir 
II. Slceman, a thin bituminous scum often found over the wa- 
ter; this he thinks arises from the coal measures which lie below. 
After the rains the unhealthiness is as easily accounted for as 
it is undoubted. The water stagnates on a cold, retentive, clayey 
soil; the ve^^etable matter witli which thesurface is thickly over- 
spread decays and becomes putrid. The water thus in it- 
self becomes tainted, and as it ffit era through the soil taints in 
its turn the various w*elj|||; and the exhalations arising from the 
siftface are also deleterious and produce disease. One simple re- 
medy would obviate all this, and that would be a gocwl system 
of drainage. The malaria in the Terai is supposed to rise to a 
height of 12 feet from the surface of the soil. In this the pdpUT 
lat belief is probably not far from correct, although an eloquent: 
medical writer has lately endeavoured to demonstrate that 
m Ue^er rises over three and a half feet: The boundary liue ^fte^^ 
leaving the Mahona takes a bend to the southward 
open country, bounded on the south by the 
Khyreeghur which still remain entirely in our 
then takes a circuitous course following thnneaHy d^ 
an old stream. Here it passes throiigh a rich^l^ 
equally dense ' on. -both sides' of the 
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ten niili,s In a direction North Mast and by North llicn brings 
U8 to the Sarda Uivcr at Bela (ilwit. which i» boro a fine stream 
900 yards broad with clear rapid llowtng water, and a depth ot 
from 10 to 2.) feet. From IJcIa (Hint which is near the con - 
fluenco of the river Moliaii, llic line runs along the Kiver 
Sank to (lossec (Jhnt, and from thence until it meets the 
Hills about 23 miles N. K. from Fhilibheet. 

'J'he tract of land thin mad<* over to the Nepaulese comprises a 
district about FJ'i miles long, with a breadth varying from 10 to 
20 miles. Not above qjie-tenth ot it is cultivated, though probably 
nearly anc*third roiabt be brought under cultivation with pro- 
per management. 'I’ho actual revenue raised from arable land 
is at present only 60,000 llnpcea [ter annum. From the forests 
tlie yield is precarious ; wiy man who ehoscs may at [iresont 
cut timber in tboni, merely paying tour Rupees tor each log 
when he brings it t»t the ghats lor exj'ort. From this source 
about 1,50,000 Rupees arc at present recoiled by Government, 
but with proper managument the forests no doubt might be 
made to produce three lakhs ot Rupei'n per annum. The prin- 
cipal use to which the laud i« at present devoted is to the pas- 
turage of large herds ol cattle sour from the neighbemring dis- 
tricts of Oudh. The pasture it rich and tbe-k, and far superior 
to any which is met with in any [>art ot tlio districts surrounding 
European stations. Tins pasture is [>anl for at the rate of four 
annas per month jicr animal, and flic dues arc levied by the Go- 
vernment Oolleolor, It ran ‘scarcely be sui>pohcd than one-tif- 
tccntli of the pasture so e.onsunied isactually [laid fur, as there do 
n«l seem to be nearly buflicient sii[)crintcn(lentB to take proper 
account of the numbers. Irregularly however as this source of 
revenue is cullccied, it yields about a lakh of Rupees per annum. 
The actual annual value therefore of the whole district now 
made over to Jung liahadoor is 3,10, Out) Rupees. IfitUnol 
turned into a preserve for elephants as proposed, it is probaWo 
the vdue may be much incrcsiscd, as the Nepauloso'cm[>loye» 
exercise a more' vigilant snpcrintendenco over their lands and 
revenues, than can be said to he exercised by any of our native 
rajelis, and the Nepaulesc estates in the neighbourhood of Toul- 
seepoor are excessively well managed. In raising our revenue 
from land we seem to have frequently copied the native system, 
instead of introducing any system of our own. It is scarcely 
tJhcreforo surprising that the natives should be better able to 
carry out their own system, than arc wo— ►their foreign imita- 
tors. As to the [loor ryots, or actual cultivator?, the change to 
Ifaom must be a matter of great indiiTercnce. Whether the Lord 
of the soil have sworn fealty to llritiiih ox to Nepaulesc law» 
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\ui, V . — Nanaltee of fhr h'lt-bai'.i/ of Ilinr OonzalBS ok 
('lAVMo fo ih( Coutt tf/’TiMUii af ^amu) land. A, D. 1105-tf. 
Tfoti'thLi/ /at Hit Jint turn, with Notts, i^i., by CLkMi'Nysi tt. 
Mt^KTiiM, K Jt. G. b. iiuudoti. printed ior the Uaktnyt 
bocitU. 1859. 

Tub journal ot the i^rave ami st.it('lv Castilian Kuif^lit, Kiiy 
Gon/.iUs lie C'lavijo, has an iiitiicst to the men of our day, akiu 
to that nith vhuli ue icail ut the ucwlj^ disinlciKil (tty at 
WroMttr, m llonnn hie at Pompeii, uitli tlie inagile rolU wbieli 
U 1 .IV (imtain tilt' lost books of Livy and Tacitus, or the tomb 
paintlugs of Mgjpt, or the senlptmcs tind ciigiaiid cylinders, 
whu'h may yet tdl us the thnu,>ht> and inuei life, as wt 11 as 
the conquests and names, of the griat uica of Ilabylon and Ni- 
iiovdi. Jt Mas Aviitlen h ss tlntu JCO yeais ago , butrepuscuts 
a state of society and a balance of povicr, Mliich, with our pre- 
"icut espeiience aud habits of tluukiiig, it is diflicult toreali/e,- 
diflicult ( un to credit, or deem possible. Russia was a Tartar 
hatrajij. Puissix w.is govcined, or tioddeu down, by the Teu* 
tonic knights , France amHjPinmij oxeiruu byfoieignmvaderH, 
Old loin asntidci by lutestiiie strife. Tlieie was uot a Pro- 
ti slant St<ite, time was nut u piiiitod book in Europe. America, 
Austiaiia aud the Cape weie not yet even thuughtof. Coutmental 
Em ope was one vast field of unceasing fighting — battles, sku’- 
luislus, lobbiiics, miirdcts, misery and (‘lime. If one can but 
pause to think, Fioissart’s delightful pages are tciiibie leading. 
God forbid we should ever see the like again, 'i'lic crusades 
Jiad kdl< d faith. There was no law but that of the strong hand. 
i\[en icspectcd that, and besides — nothing. But this intoldable 
iniseiy struck out the eonimg light, it gave (lesputisin to 
J'hauee : it gave fieedom to England. The Jacqueiie paved the 
way for Louis X) ; Wat Tyiei taught the people thou powei, 
and was the prelude to oui first icvolutiou, when liicliord of 
BoidcauT was deposed, and Heury of Lancastei raised to the 
tbi one by the Commons ot England —a ri'volutiun as bloodJose 
and 08 complete as that of the 3rd William;-— and, m Europe’s 
darkest day, England had her Wickliffe — the true falhcr’andi 
founder (mure than Lather himself) of Kurppe’s greatness, and 
Europe’s Otvilmatiou and ficodom. He was dead; but, vlrlwci 
.(Unf'ijo writes, )uB dismples liuss and Jerome of Prague kitd 
taki u the torch from his hand, and held it aloft lu the darkness, 
flight was sorely needed. Thu Lithuanians were still Pngtms, 
.md the Saxons and Prussians, cotn{>cliod at last after a Eerce 
struggle ot 700 years, had been beaten i>y the iron mace of OUaiv 
Jisr, ISOO. tj 
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Ictnagno anil the Teutonic Knights into something wjiioli was 
niiananiod Clnistiauity. 

The Catholic world was divided between two rival V0pe<5. 
The conduct of the eldest son of the Church, in this thorny 
conjuncture, may aflbrd an edifying lesson to the rcmarkablo 
man who now fills his place. Cliarlos of France, not yet 
utterly deranged, took counsel with the Emperor of Germany, 
and, to restore unity to the Church, determined to end the 
scandal by compelling both the Popes to resign. lie made 
known his will to ileuediet (the French Pope) through a spe- 
cial ambassador^ the. Bishop of Cambr.ay. licucdiet m gieat 
wrath replied, *‘ Since I am Pope, I will eontiimo so as long as I 
‘ live, and will not, though it cost me my life, ronbunce it, • You 
^ wdl tell our son of France, that hith^’to we have considered 
‘ him as a good Catholic ; but that, from the bad ad vice he lias 
‘ lately received, be is about to embrace crroit., which bo will 
‘ repent of. 1 entreat you, that you would beg of him from me, 

‘ not to follow any counsels, the result of which may trouble bu> 

‘ oonsciciicc.'’ When the Marshal of Fniiice, the brave Bouei- 
eault, whose captivity among the Turks had pcrha[)s not improv- 
ed his Christianity, heard from the bishop tlic I’ojie’s refusal to 
submit himself to the king of France, he said, “ Bishop, you 
‘ may now return to France, for you have nothing more to do 
‘ here ; and 1 will execute w'hat 1 have boon charged with.” The 
bishop replied “ Cod’s will be done.” The l*opo in his ex- 
tremity uitreated the king of Arragon, to send men to he.p 
him, ofiernig to transfer his see to Perpignan, or Barcelona. 
The king of Arragon, says Froissart, caictully perused these let- 
ters, hut paid little attention to their contents, lie said to those 
near his person; — “What* docs this priest suppose that I am 

* to involve myself in a war with the king of Fiance to support 
‘ his quarrel ? 1 should indeed bo very blameworthy to interfere.” 

* Sir,” replied bis knights, “ what you say is true. You have no 
< Wsiucss to meddle with such matters ; fur you must know that 

* the king ot Franco has been ably advised, and has just cause to 

* act as he does. Lcav'e the clergy to themselves. They have long 

* held their benefices undisturbed ; and they ought to be made 
‘ to feel, whence their wealth arises.” While the king of Ar- 
vagon and his knights talked together in this somewhat Babc- 
laisian style, grim’ fate was approadbing Avignon in the shape 
of the IVenoh Marelial. He took Avignon without striking a 
blow, and invested tbo Pope eldselyin his palace, sufleringuo 
one to go in, or eoine out. Benedict had collected provisions 
enough to hold out tbr 2 ois3 years : bat, (unfortunate oversight} 
^hc had forgotten i^el ; >and^ as he and his cardinals were nut 
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Itrcparcd to dcvotir raw meai, tUcy were forced to burrendcr, autl 
tu bubinit to the order of the kiaj' of Krance, 

Tlie moral of this episode is tiiat it is not good for the Pope 
tu quarrel with the Frcuoh, aud that even a Uumba is uut to bo 
depeuded on. ^ 

I’horc is another ci>iucidcncc hetweeu those times and ours. 
'I'lus same king of France made gieatpreparatiuns to invade Eag* 
.land 3 both nations taxed themselves cliecWully : both ’.vcrc eager 
tor the fray. The English policy wu.s u» allow the. h'l'cuch to 
laml without opposition ; then to set fire to their fleet, avoid a 
pitched hattle, aud not to let one FiTnelnnau leave Eugland alive, 
(‘xcept as a ransomed prisoner. Hut the winds and John of 
Uerry were unfavourable to the projected invasion ; and a lew 
years more saw iicuKy in Paris, and France prostrate at las 
feet. 

It may not be uninteresting to glance at the condition of Eu- 
rope in the days of Clavyo. In France, liretag^ie aiwl Burgundy 
were dependent only in name, and made « ur or peace, without 
the consent of the French king, and as often against lain, as 
on Ills side, (iascouy and the south ut France were English : aud, 
in the glorious days of the Black ih'incc, Bordeaux eclipsed 
Palis. For a period ot 100 yeais, beginning with the battle ol 
CJressy in A. li, Id 10, France was man agony her mouarchs 
weak or worthless ; her nobles and princes of the lilood, profuse, 
exacting, robbers, adulterers, murderers. The Dukes of Berry, 
Orleans, Burgundy,^ and Brittany were all alike infamous ; the 
rjueeu, Isabel of Bavaria, was another Messaliua, or Agrippina ; 
aud the wretui^cd insane king was a mere puppet in their 
liuiids. The courtiers resembled tiieir lords The jieoplc 
were ground down by unserupulous aud monstrous exactions. 
Armies mareked through the unhappy lai»| iii every direc- 
tion; French, English, Burgundians, Britons, (jaseons, Gci- 
luuns. Plunder, violence, and conflagration followed in their 
train. During the brief truces that iiitcrveueil there was no 
rest for the afUiuted people. The Ficc companious, as they were 
called, spread like locusts, pillaging, lobbing, and murdering. 
Froissart defines them as “ men of all sorts, who made war 
* upon every one that was worth robbing.” Tliejt built or sur- 
pmed towers, torts, aud castles, made forays in every diroctiou, 
god lived and died in lust, riot, and bloodshed. Covetous, cr^tfel, 
and remorseless, no mati'’s life was safe, aud no wumun’sb^9Wr, 
Their one work was plunder aud fighting; their one ifi]^Uie 
conrUge. That was indomitable'; hard and keen' a«t)\eir own 
swords. But the blackest featura of all was oiS|^race 

was attached to their eulting ; aud thote merciless mUtaps and 

ii J 2 
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robbers, reckii»g with the blood of women and cbiliiren, rlasped 
bands infriondly companioiiship with ('handos, DugncKcliu, and 
the lUaok Prince. One of them, nicknamed the Arch-priest 
iul'ainous for every vice, while plundering near Avignon, so ter- 
rified„l'ope Innocent VI. and bis clergy tliat they cntcrml into a 
treaty with him. '* lie entered Avignon, where he was received 
‘ with as much respect os if he had been son to the king of 
‘ Prance. lie dined many times with the Pope and Cardinals, , 
‘ wha gave him absolution for all his sins ; and at his departure, 

‘ they presented him with 40,000 crowns. ’ (Froissart, Vol. I. 
238.) After a career of ten years ot successful villany, ho was 
innrdcred by the ruflians, whom he led. Tlicn famuic c.'imc, 
and with it tbc fierce desire of revenge. The peasants rose in a 
Joeqaerie against their tyrants, burnt th^r castles, disliononred 
and jpurdcred their wives and daughters, retaliated every form of 
torture and outrage, and tore their oppressors limb from liml>, or 
Hayed and crucifipd them. Such was the insecurity of the time, 
that the Pauphiuess of France, the Duchess of Orleans, and 300 
ladies of the highest families, had to fice fur their lives to the 
little town of Moaux, which was instantly surrounded, and 
taken possession of by nine or ten thousands of the infuriated 
jHiasantry. Tlicir few attendants, headed by the Duke of Orleans 
in person, attempted a gallant but hopeless defence in the 
maiket place ; and, in a few hours all would have been over 
with the most illustrious blood of France, but for the interpo- 
sition of Cud’s providence. Just at that time, the Comte do i^oix 
and the celebrated Captal dc Bueh were feturniug from a cru- 
sade against the llcathuusiu Prussia. AVith their small company 
of sixty lances, they were admitted into the market place, and, 
diadaining to defend the plaec, they threw every entrance open, 
and rode forth at full speed upon the rabble. The first flutter of 
their pennon was enough. The Jacques fled in dismay; full 
7,000 of them were slain, or drowned in the river ; and the Jac- 
qnerio was at an end. Multitudes wcie hanged without trial ; 
and there was nothing fur the miserable people but to go hack 
to their misery, and boar as they best could, ail that their op* 
jiressoiw ehose to inflict. Franco seemed rushing headlong to 
ruin. One ggllant king had died in prison ; another was insane ; 
the nobles were foctious, venal, profligate ; Creasy, Poitiers, Na- 
varotc, and Anray were crowded into a single life time ; and Agit.- 
eourt was close at hand. During that disastrous century, tho 
most wai'likc nation in the world lay withering under a cursi*, 
powerless fur good or evil : and, as Normandy had conquered 
Hiogland, it* seemed as if Kngloud was to conquer F'rancc. sicut* 
lauo under the First Kdward was perhaps as wi etched as France : 
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hut licr agony was shorter, and the rebound to /rcedoro and vic- 
toiy more signal and glorious. The uivuders wore driven tioui 
b'ldnco by Agues tiurei aud Joan ul Arc; Irom Scotland by 
Itobert the Uiucc, 

'ihc gieat Empire of llus'^ia was a drpoudcucy of the Tar- 
tars, rude, sa\ age aud uuumlizcd. There was no Prussia. The 
most powerlul luouaich of Central Europe was Sigisrouiid of 
Hungary ; aud he had been beaten by the Turks. Italy torn 
by intestine stiifc, hud still sumelhiug oi the old itoman lire in 
her soul ; aud the Venetians and Ccuouse yot bidd the uionarcby 
of tbo seas, aud quenched in blood the new -born fiery zeal of 
tlic MusuIodiii : but Italy bad no land army worthy ol the nuniu. 
^plllU hud three Kings — Henry ot Castille, grandson ot the 
llustard, Martin oi Arragon, aud the Moorish dynasty in Gra- . 
iiuda; for, lu the year 'of Grace 1400, the Moors still reigned in 
Spam, and u Greek Emperor in Coustantmople. JSut m s]iUc of 
all that Houcicault aud the Genoese could do, luid right valiantly 
did they bestir themselves, Constantinople was simply awaiting 
Its death-blow. Could Spain stiike a blow lor Chnsteuduin ? 
Uer armies were a bravo but undiM'iphued rabbh*; and had 
they not had the support ot i)u Guesclin and the L'ree Conqui- 
lues, tlie Black I*rinec would have won tho Victory ol Havaruto 
within an hour. A little later, at the battle of Albujurota, 
8,000 Poilttguesc droic 40,000 Spaniards belorc them, led by 
licnry tbo Bastard himsell. Indeed alter the Portuguese bad 
ovcrpuwuied and slam the I'ree Cumpiiine'-, who Imd incautious* 
ly separated fruiii the main body, ii was o iliglit rather than a 
light. 

Thp English nation was then beyond doulil the mosl powerful 
and leuowiicd of all Christendom. Tlic country was at peace ; the 
middle classes intelligent aud wealthy, aud the army successful 
in war, aud uurivailoil in strength aud valour. But pourinuapa* 
ble French liichurd had been newly put to death, and lloiiry 
was stiU insecure on the throne, where the Londoners had 
placed him. Stunt King Kiebaid, the lirst, had cured them of 
the crusade fever; aud the truth is, that, scenic m their beloved 
island, they looked on with considerable mdillcrcnce, while tiieii* 
nuiglibuurs’ houses were burning. For, it was true, that a 
black and threatening cloud was rising in the East, aud no main 
could tell when the storm burst, what wrecks U might leave 
behind. There was a question of the East hi those days, aa 
in ours; but Europe was then ** tho sick man,'' and the Tuik 
aud the Tartar quarrelled, for bis iiihcntauce. 

Twice before tho Gross seemed abdiit to Tali boforo tho Gres* 
cent, aud Europe to become a Musuliuau satrnpy. The siiong 
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am of Elides ol Aquitun, and the Itammor of Charles in tho 
bloodjr fight of Tours, drove back the wave iu its first fierce 
rash of devastation ; and now for 700 years there had been one 
long ebb ; and) though the Moors were stUl iu Spaiu, they 
were there only uu sufferauce. Grenada balanced CouMtaiitiuopb 
in arts, iu elegance and eiicmiuacy ; but, wheu the day of diKun 
caiuO, the Christian Coustantiuo died like a hero iu his har- 
ness } the Moorish Bonbdil llcd» weeping like a womaut 
lu the year 1240, the peril was still more iinmineut. The 
great Butou Khan, the 2ud in descent from Jengis, poured Ins 
hordes into Western Europe, conquered Uussia, Poland aud 
Hungary, and in the modern Kussian Empire established a Eip- 
oludt (Cossack) dynasty, which lasted for 200 years. Moscow, 
’ Kicv» Breslau aud Cracow were burnt. The groat battle of BigniUit 
left Central Europe utterly defenceless. Germany was tbrcatuued; 
the Hungarians almost exterminated ; aud ou their return laden 
with booty beyond the Volga, the Tartars devastated Survia, Bos- 
nia and Bulgaria ; while, iu the same century, 5 crusades iu 70 
years ended in the final victory of the Mamelukes over the 
power aud the chivalry nt Germany, England and France, repre- 
sented by such champions as Frederick II., St. Louis, and our 
own Edward the 1st. Fortunately fur Europe, the Tartara turn- 
ed their arms to the Saat— to China, Thibet aud lliudustou : 
and the Mamelukes went down before the rising strength of the 
Ottoman Turks. Bapuset was only the 4th Sultan : but already, 
all Asia Minor was Turkish } he held nearly all the Greek em- 
pire in Europe *, Constantinople had seen his armies before her 
walls t he was preparing for the couquest of Hungary ; and his 
boast struck terror into Christendom, that, after the capture of 
Constantinople, he would maich upon Koine, and feed his horse 
widi oats ou the high altar of St. Peter’s. This was no empty 
boast. He could well have dune it. After the victory at Nico- 
pKdis, there was no power in Europe, that could have staid his 
maroh for a day. Cbandos aud the Black Prince were gone ; 
and hhl degenerate son now misgoverned England The Kmg of 
Froooe was just becoming insane ; Henry of Castillc was a mere 
ohUdt and, bynuivorsal consent, Sigismuud of llungiuy was 
the bulwark of Europe against the infidel. 

Farther off, but not loss formidable, and listing the very name 
of Christian, was the ^veteran warrior of Samareaitd, the Great 
Tiiinur(whQacii deads already dwarfed those of Alexander) yet in his 
green old age, still burning fbr conquest, and having stiU before 
him the “erowtUaf ijloty” of Angora. Ho believed it** to be 
‘ the> duty of every, pHnw to invade any country where tyranny, 
* ttjpprcssluu aud iiuqnity arc pecdomiuanl j" and certaiwly (if anyr 
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\r1iorc in this Wide world) all three were predominant in Ohm- 
tcndoin. 

With two sueh war clouds ready to burnt in whirlwind! and 
tempest, — for Tinmr was a very whirlwind in speed, leading 
behind him only wreck and deWSstation, and Ibijaaet had 
already well earned the formidable eogtirmieu of the ** light'- 
uing"— a hush of awe, sueh as separated the Medes and Lydi- 
ans in the midst of battle, for a while stopped the din of arms, 
and drew together the deadliest cuemies under the pressure of 
the oomiHon danger. The kiug oi Cyprus, and the kiu^ of 
Armenia went lixjm Court to Court, to warn, and to implorO 
nssistatiec. Charles of France, llichard of Kngland, the Dukes 
of Derry, Anjou and Durgundy, held Council together 5 and it 
was detelipliued to send a pow(‘r(ul force to the help of Sigis- 
niuiid of Hungary, upon whom the first brunt niubt fall, aud 
wliu had sent ainbassiidors to lay before the Western kings the 
threats and projects of Dnjazet, and tlic imminent peril to Chris- 
tendom. The eiitcntf roif!mle,\TC fear, in those days, meant a 
cordial hutied of eacli other, whatever it may menu now'. Not 
uu Englishman joimd the expedition. It was wholly French 
and DurgutuUan. Kaily in l^UG, ns splendid aud well appoint- 
ed a little army as ever (ought astnekoiiiicld, jomed Stgistmmd 
ut Duda. Its leader was John the Fearless, in the flower of his 
youth, aud with a name us yet not infamous ; but w'lth him were 
the bravest aud most experienced waniurb of France. The Lord 
De Ooucy was the real general ; and with him the Constable aud 
the Admiral ol Fianec, thevahantDuucicault, aud the very cream 
and flower of French chivalry. It was an army altogether of 
knights aud geutlemcn. There were lOUO knights and 1000 
squires, splendidly armed aud gallantly appointed, full of that 
elau, which has so often led the French to victory, aud full also 
of rashness audovciwccuiiig vanity— the sure precursors of dis- 
asters. Do confident were they of victory, tiiat nothing wa« 
spoken of in the Ereneh camp, but the speedy defeat of" the 
Turks, to be followed by the conquett of byria, and the deli- 
verance ^ Jerusalem : aud, in the eusuing spring, reinforced by 
a ou#bit^ a *my of French and English archers aud men at 
aums, it was unanimously agreed that nothiug in Asia cioald 
stand before them. 

Digiamund took the field with 60,000 Cavalry ; neither Flwttch 
nor Hiuigariaus had any other Infantiy than the eamp followers. 
They crossed the Danube, aud laid uoge to ^ico|K>lis. Tlreir 
first encounter with the Turks was a glorious success ; bat it 
caused their ruin. The veteran Do Couey left the ekptip ofi a 
reconnoitring expedition, with 500 lauccs,*^d as mtny oroMbun- 
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weu on hort-pback. He came upon an at ruy of 20,000 Tmlis, 
and, by bkillul nnmceuvire, led tbeni into an ainl)uspade, and to 
tally defeated them mtU ternblc hlaugblor. From that day the 
Oom^tablc of Franco envied and bate d hmi, and luvauably 
thwarted mid oppoacd him iSi the eouui tl. 

All this time there «a!> nothing seen of Bajazet; and an ex- 
press' from the GietU (mptror biougbc news that he Mas still 
in Egypt. The siege was piesscd by the lluiigaiians, and the 
French were eoitsidcrably in advance, m the most eau less and 
eorilSdcnt seem ity. 

On the Monday before Michac Imas, m jbhc year liiOO, the 
French were busy with dimui, unaimtd, and without ui on an 
outpost. John of Burgiuid} and Ins loids wutc sommihathiat- 
ed with wine, wlicu the Jlunganan and French se®ls mshtd 
together into ins tent, to tell him that the Tuik was upon him. 
Diuiik and sober, all aini^il and hastened to the field; the 
MWahal of the llmigaiian rode tip in hot haste, bom mg bigis- 
mund's command and tiiticaty, oitlicr to k tire upon the mam 
body, or to wait lor only two lioiiis until Ja* could join them. 
The Lord l)e Coney, btuu' .iskcd (oi lus opinion, said that king 
Sigismuud's was good eoiuisel, mIikIi it was alike their duty 
and their interest to follovi ‘ but the Constable lUbtiuiUy cued 
•out, Ycs, yes, the king of Hungary Misbc« to gain all the 
‘honour of the day, Cct those obey bun, n ho like . 1 never 
‘will;” and iustaiilly displajed his banner. ThcTiords, heated 
with wine, and eager foi the hgiit, follovied him ; and I)e Couc}, 
and Su" John de Vunue writ toiced to arquusec. As jet they 
believed that Hajazi-i’s vanoiiaid ot K,0(K) men vias all that 
was before them; and l,j()0 of the eliivalry of Fiance were 
well able to stand iigaiu«t such odds, tbiiic told. 

At the firsi charge, the Tuikish vanguaid diivin before them, 
like chatf, poured thu ugh a defile into the plain bejoiid; ami the 
French, eageily following, found themselves iir the jiresenee 
of au army of 120,000 meu, led by Bajozet liimsclf, outflank- 
ing them on both sides, and already wheeling round to get 
hoMreen them and the llungariaus. Then they^ looked lu each 
other’s faces, and knew they were doomed men. Hat theip was 
no thought of flight or surrender. They lu shed mto the thisk 
of the eueiny; for two lioais, they bore the whole biunt of the 
Turkish army, and, before they wcic taken or slam, 15,000 ot 
Bajazet’s best troops lay weltering in their blood. “ Had they 
* tnitfed,” sayd Froissart, “ for the Hungarian army consisting 
^ of 60,000 meu, they might perhaps have gained a victory : but 
‘ their pride and presumption was the whole loss owing - and 
‘it Wits so great, that never since the defeat at lloncCsvalks, 
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* wliere the twrlv(j i)eors of I'hauco were sUin, did tlio FrencU 
' isuffor so cou^'idcrahly/* The Uimt;iirians, dinisnayed i)y tho 
o\erthro\v of \hv French, wire ovoilhrowu at ouco, and jmr'- 
sued furiously, only Sigismuml und the master of Rhodes> 
with five attcudouts, escaped xa a small boat, just as the Turl^a 
readied the banks of the Danuiio. It was indeed the light- 

slvoke, rapid, iiresisliliJe, deadly* 

Ihijazct himsdf had taken no part lu the lif^ht xvitli the Chjris* 
tiaus ; but, going lo that pai L of the f*i Id, and set ing tho heaps 
whom they had daiif, Ins face hccame livid with i age, and Jto 
\owcd to take iCM'Ugo his pusouevs. Next morning they 
ivere dragged naked lieloiv lom, A Fieuch kuigbt, who had heeii 
in his laliieds scivicc ami could {'piak 'Jurkisli, was ordered to 
point out John of Burgundy, the (/onsiablc, the Lord J)c Coucy, 
and SIX oLIxers, and at a signal from JJajazet, 290 gallant knights 
were blaiu in cold blood before his ej^cs. Tlie Admiral waskilL 
rd lu the fight ; and the gallant l>c Coney, and the wretched 
Constable who was th^ chict laiiseof that daj's disaster, died 
prisoners at Jirusa. The otlicis, aftei a year's delay, wci^j ran- 
.somedf*^ and so ended tlu' liist tiial ol strenglh bclwccn Lurupo 
and Asia — botwi i u tJio <‘n si out and ihe i loss. 

It is roinaikable that an au\ijimy toiee from Timm* fought 
at Kieopolis undtr the lianner ot Bajazet. tSir «)ames dc Fay^ 
xvho hud serv(‘(t wilh ^Jhfimr, gave Inmself up to the Tartars, 
Hiid so bu\e<l Ids iilc ; and other |)rxsoncrs were concealed in 
thcMi* tents, and altei wards rausomed by theii captors. 

The heart of Bajazet was eluted be}(:fnd all bounds by this 
great victory ; the greatest ever won by a Turkish army in a 
(‘eiitury biilliant with eoiupiests. He boasted that lie was sprung 
from the lineage ot tho (iieai Alexander, and destined like 
him to bo tho master ot the world. Had lie marched at once 
upon Homo, ho might have lulfilled his threat ; but ho refraiti^ 
ed. lie must have received fiom the Cluistiaii knights cevtaiu 
impressions of the \ast military xcsourccs of France and Kng* 
land then happily at peace ; for llicbard tUc' 2ixd was newly, 
married to the French King s daughter ; and a prxMpe, shre^ 

* *^Th6 Loid de Boucicault feU all the bitterness of death Bo was iu tho ' 
aaads ot the execatioacrs, and was rescued at the last moment, by tlm teani, 
tioaties, und piomibea oi John of BurguuUx. From that day he heeaum ttm « 
pJtw^abld toe of Uaja^vt, htiiobsed his Xou coast, drove Jnm iroiu hefoiedie #|tUs \ 
nf Constaatiaopley when that city wab about to surrender, and, d blood ayohgbfli ' 
blood, foily avenged the blanghtor ot bin f^allaut bretliren at Nicopolia. In ^ ^ 
eornuunce of his exploits agmust the Turks he was chuseu Covernor Of 

But a more disastrous day than that of Nioopoh** was athand for thlaihnsmowa 
warrior, f^irieken down on ine fatal UOM of Bottlers, ho died of M WOtthaa jtli 
Ko^laiid, thus closing a long and bnHUaUi career, cho(|Uered by of / 

joriuuo-> the most roxuntid and advafiuOrous cveu oi that rOnmntm age/'* , 

Ji M. 1800 d K 
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not fail to ask himself— if 1, 600 of 
^ese madljr led and taken by surprize^ stov sp 

ithonstods of my best troops, how would it be, had I to deal with 
ISOiPOO under prude^^ skilful leaders ? There was great 
Jesting at the Bajazet, at the two Popes, or (as the 

infidels eaUed theicn), the two gods” :6f the Christians. His 
Justice too wildest. A woman compiaiued that one 
Af hif attendai^^ robbed her of some nailk she was carry- 
ing* The aimase^ the charge :l)Ut the Sultan, with a 

blow of his ;;scy m dashed him to the earth, and, ripping- up 
; stomacW^^^ out to, the French lords that the womau’s 

true I Assur^^ John of Burgundy learned much that 
did bim up good, in the Turkish Court at Brusa. 

now in the zenith of fortunes.. 
the long coveted prize alike of Turk and Tar- 
Jtari; - ^ pear all but fully ripe, and, ready at the first vigor- 

ous; shake, to fall into his lap. But that delicious morsel was 
. not for him<^^ Baffled in his first spring by Boucicault, before 
•he qould collect his strength for a second and more fatal, he 
resolved to measure his strength with an adversary, far other- 
wise formidable than a faandfiil of French knights, or the effemi- 
nate Greeks of the Eastern Empire. 

TiUxur, the great Mongol, now enters ou the stage, and^bulks 
largely in European politics* It was impossible for two success- 
;4ul aud ambitious ^ monarebs, whose vietorious artnies w^ere ae- 
'tually ip each other’s, presence along the whole line of Georgia, 

! Ai^meuia and the Euphrates, to have any other arbiter but tlm 

years Bajazet had been preparing foi the struggle. 

it over, and eoiifident of the event. Tbc 
^ certainly to have come from him. Ti- 

have been contented that Bajazet should be the 
of the Western infidels; and was willing even to aid him 
own ambition pointed rather to 
than to the West. The correspondence be-^ 
whether genuine or not, is 

U ^ ^^^fpu havo done well,” writes 

a chainpiou of the Moslems, inflicted some loss 
; ■*^h^|be G few petty victories in Anatolia. 

you to measure your strength with 
-eover' : Asm;' \ Should ' the-pisinire ■ prpyoke the 
emshednidder iis;ibot.” 'tij^kzet ■ . 
thief of - the. des^l, 'ind ' so ' : ; 

with'dis- ^■ 

iSi^e-fflost. Stingiiig to. an Asiatic : ' 
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rind it is said that Timur revenged it, by myitijog^Jiis captw^ 
rival to a feast, wlie4*e they were served by 
sset’s household unveiled 1; 

* The battle of Angora had little other poHtical ij'eshli^ 
avert for half a century the dootn of Constantinople, apd to 
Timur’s the foremost name in the world r and probably t^ 
world has never looked upnn a more formidable warripr^ : 
more than 60 'years, his foot had been ever in the stirrup^ hilt 
hand on the lance and the bow. Wounded, a captive; betpiiy^d,^ 
defeated, he fought his way to empire, until all Asia lay ai Jus 
feet, and Europe trembled at his name. It was not only that he had 
all the gifts and qualities of a first rate general, immense bodies df\; 
soldiers, impetuous as the French, patient of fatigue as the Bus- 
si aas, who idolized their leader, and, with him at their head, believ- 
ed themselves to be invincible — anduntold treasures galhered from 
the spoils of his enemies : the organization of his armies has never 
been equalled iu ancient or modern times. There is absolute- 
ly no parallel, nbthing simile aut secmidum to that wondfbtik 
campaign, when he led an army of perhaps 200,000 men, with 
innumerable camp followers aiid heavy waggons dragged each 
by 20 oxen, through the vast central deserts to the North bf 
the Caspian, where for several months they saw no trace of man 
or of human habitation, yet with his troops in such heart and 
condition, as to defeat the wfSrlike tribes of the Kipchaks and 
golden Horde, against fearful odds, and to return by the sea of 
Azof, gloriously successful, and laden with booty* The best 
led and best appointed modern army would shrink from the ! 
attempt, or perish Uke the French iu Bussia. We may here- 
after attempt to lay before our readers a sketch of his eventM 
history, of which an epitome may be found iu Gibbon. For the 
present it is our pleasant task to introduce them to that good 
and trusty knight, Buy Gonzalez de Clavijo, and to let him^^ 
tell us of the strange sights he saw by the way, and of the 
baric pomp and splendour of the Mongol Court of Samarcaiid. 

A word of the book itself. It was not printed till the year ; 
1582. A second edition was published iii 1 7S2. It is now translated; ;; 
into English for the first time, with a prefhcc and abrief, taiHe, 
^accurate sketch of Timur^# history, by Mr. Clements Markhate v | 
Bow and why Clavijo Was sent as an ambassadenr to 
may:;best be learned from his own words,:— - . 

“ The ^at Lord Tknour Beg, having killed the Emperor of 
and seized upoa his his own dominion 

will ;^reseiit]iy hear ahd having oonquered aU the hmdbf 
■ is' contained in the-SaSd;nninire,,and-tim^l^ India 
4!onquered all. the. .emigre pf^oi^ssan^whichiB-agi^^h^^^^ 

^€onquered and i-eduped.-to^ohi^diaimov }and;;'bf 



t^tdry and lonlsldp of called Itei ; and also having coruper^^^^ 

all Persia and*M©d;m, -with the enapiro of Tabreez arid of yui- 
the lordship of Oheelan, with the land 
i olnDerbcjit ; and also liaviug conquered the laud of Armenia the loss, and 
'land of Aimn^^ and of Aunique, and reduced to 

vojtiCdifettce the empu*e of the land of Kurdistan, which is in the 

■fij^dd Armenia f . a conquered in battle the lord of India the less^ 

l^id taken of his territory ; also having destroyed the qity of 

0auiiaee\i8, a^d reduced to submiasion the cities of Aleppo, of Babylonia, 
and of Biddas ; having overrun many other lands and lordships, and 

■ Won many other; battles, and achieved many conquests, ho came against 

the Tm^c Uderim Bayazid (who was on© of tho greatest and most powerful 
lords in the wofid) in his land of Turkey, and gave him battle near his 
castle^ whic^^ Angora, conquering him and taking him prisoner, 

together with oitAof his sons. ‘ . 

In thih battle there happened to be present Payo do Sotoiqayor anc* 
liernan San^eS! : de Palazuelos, ambassadors whom the high and puissant 
Obord Don BHiny, by the grace of God, king of Gastille and Leon, wiiom 
Cfel proaerve, hiid seat to ascertain the power which the said Timoiir Beg 
and Turk Ilderiin possesscjd in the woidd, that they might behold their 
' magniflcenpe, and the number of the hosts which they had brought against 
each other. It happened that in the battle, the great Lord Timour Beg 
, hotiee of the presence of the said Payo and Her nan Sanebe^^ and, for 
love of the said high lord thb king of Castille, he treated them hcmombly, 
.tddk them with him, entertained them, and gave thci i ceiiain gifts ; anti 
received news of the high and humous king of Castiile, aiid of the great 
Cortsideratipii and power ho had amongst the Christiau kings; and, to 

■ obtain his friendship, after Iiaving conquered in the battle, he ordered an 
a.wiba^adoi*, with letters and a presen^Pto be sent to secure an alliance with 
him, 

, With the ambassadors there went a certain Zagatayan kuigh u named 
; with whom Timour sent his gifts and letters. The 

: went to the said king of Oastille, and presented tho let- 
t^tS' whidi te Timour Beg had sent, and his presents, and the 
; he also sent according to his custom. 

> ; the king, having received the said letters and preseriis, 

, ■ ah4;‘ the good words which the said Timour Beg sent by his 
'letters ahu ambassador, ordered that another present and ambassadors 
''ifhbttM be sent to the said q^inmmvBeg, to increase the friendship which lie 
^ shown* He ordered that i ray Alonzo Faez de Santa Maria, master 
thebje^ JJw Qouzalez de Clavijo, and Gomez de Salazaiv should convey 
■the And letters ; and because the said mission is Very arduous, anil 

very long^ it is neces.'iAry to put iu writing an account of all 
: iAA ;c<)untries through which the said ambasaailors passed, and 

‘ of i^e thm #hich happened to them, that they may not be forgotten, and 

■ complete knowiedge concerning them. ; 

To this eudi in the name of God, in whpse power ore all things, for 

■ the honour : of I begati to write from the 

: day reached the port of St. Mary; near Cadiz, to mtr- 

g ha4?k m A : cai^^ to cross the sea ; and with them the 

r ambas^or, wlidm tine said Timour Beg had sent to tho said lord the 

;i Si; v,,;;; ■ v, • : ■■■ - ■, v: ; .:i - ■■ 

l-403^^;t6ucbed 
€arly^& June, 
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and on tlie 27th andiorcd at Gaeta, where they ronl^uhBtl about 
a fortnight. On the 18th of July, tliey were baufM iu a stoiffo# 
near Stroniboli and witnessed the phenomenon df Sti Elm^ 
lights, wliich, bating the yjjiices in the air, which Glavijd himself ; 
docs’ hot pretend to* have heard, is well and vividly; describ* : 
ed,:— , ■ 

“At Tioon ou Wednesday the sails of the carrack were split, ahj shh rah 
under hare polos, being in great danger. The storm lasted uHtiL Weclnes^ - 
day night, and the islands of 8trangol and Bolcante sent forth great vo* 
lunles of fire and smoke ; and during the tempest the captain .oansiid the ; 
litanies to be sung, and every ouo.sought mercy from God. The prayers i ; 
Ijeiug concluded, and the terai)eat still raging, a bright light appeared oh;;: 
the mast head of the carrack, and another light was seen on the bowsprit^!; ! 
which is that part of tiie ship ahead of the forecastle ; and another on the 
yai‘d arm, which is over the poop ; and all who were on bofl.vd the carntok : 
saw these lights, for they were j^lcd up to see them, and remained some 
time tt) see if they would disappear ; but they did iH)t cease to shine during 
the storm ; and presently all th(A8 on board went to .sleep, e.voept the cap- 
tiiin and certain mariners, whose duty it was to keep watch. ThC captain, 
and two ijiariners, who were awake, he»u‘il tiie voices of men in the air, and 
the captain asked the mariuci-s if they hejird that noise ; they replie<l that 
they ^'d ; an<l all fiiis time the tempest <lid not abate. Soon afterwards 
they again saw those lights, r'oturned to the places where they had beeii 
before so they av oke tiie yest of the oiw, who also saw the lights, aiid; 
the captain told them of the voices lie had heard. These lights raroained 
as long as itw'ould take to say a mass, and presently the storm ceased.” 

They arrived at Rhodes on tbe 4th of August, and found that:: 
the grand master, with- his comrade in arms at Nicopolis, tifo: 
valiant Boucicault, (or as Clavijo delights to spell his name 

Buchicate” and “ Mosen (Monsieur ) Rnchicat)” had sailed 
ou an t'.\pe(likion against Scanderoon, or Alexandretta. While 
they were still at Rhodes, waiting' for news of Timur, the 
knights returned with their Genoese allies, having failed indeed 
at Alexandretta ,aud Tripoli, but having taken and sacked Bey'^ 
rout. No one knew where Timur was to be found; but it was 
known that he had resolved to attack the Sultan of Babylon 
(Egypt.) Egypt escaped by timely submission: and the ambassa^ 
dors agreed to go on to Karabagh, where Timur sometimes re? 
sided,, by way of Constantinople and Trebkond. 

Xt must not be supposed that the 14th century was an igno^ 
rant or unenlightened age. Eve hundred years ago young liife jf 
was stirring in every vein of Western Europe-— the real germ i 
of modern science, liberty and civilization. Wat Tyler and the , 
tTacquerie shewed hoW far down the movement reaphed-;,^^^ 
bold burghers of Roudou and Flanders, Eienzi and his 
and the fierce and turbulent Farisians ialready held their bivn , 
with monarchs. Then shone sudi names in htm'a|tUre «8;,B«^^^ 
Betrarch, Boccaoip, .yoinyille> froisswrt^ 
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aiiid ancient Gower, Chai^r, Barbour atid “ bliud Harry and 
"afebYe tliem all in deep: enduring bold on the people’s mind 
i and heart, in grand and new and abiding results, the real ibun- 
; ^ leader of the Reformation, t|e wise and holy Wickliffe. 
lijatin was better wider spread, ’ and far more used in 

ifiRbgland than ; it is at this day ; and Barlaam and Chrysoloras 
arid others were busy teaching Greek, the study of which had 
become thte passioo, the rage of the times, and was spreading all 
over Europe. ’ It seems even to have reached Spain ; and our 
grate and stately ambassador is not without his tincture of the 
olaasicsi Thus 

“ anohured between the land of Tnrkey and the said island of Tenia, 
iii‘ a Strait, neat which stood the great city of Troy. From this place they 
saW:' ti>e edifices of Troy, with parts of the wall, having doors at intervals, 
mid towers, and other buildings like c^les. It is built ia a plain near 
the iSea, and e;^teuds towards some high mountains ; arid at the other side 
of tile, city, a high and shaip peak loie up, ^yhere it is said that there 
to he A castle, called Elion. 

■/; Tlie island of Tenia, which is opposite the said city, used to he the port 
, of thei city, to which ships resorted. It vras occupied by king Priam, who 
chuilt a great castle,on it, called Tenedos, for the defence of the sliippifg.” 

jiild ugaiu, when he comes to the castles of the Dardanelles;— 

:: “Tlic castle is called “the end of the roads and when the Greeks 
caiho from their country to desti'oy tho city of Troy, they hod their camp 
• in this castl^ and iij front of it the Greeks made some givat caves, Icad- 
: towards Troy ; three in number. On the oppo.site side of the stiiiit, 
there was another castle, on a hill near the sea, called Xetca ; and those 
jtWo castles guard the .strait of Romania. A little further oii, on the Tm- 
ikirfj side, there are two groat towera, with a few houses near them, and chis 
/{dace is called Dubeque. They say that the city of Troy extended f''om 
. i dape: St Mary to this place, which is a distance of sixty miles. 

: ii is no marvel that the Greeks took ten years to win a city 
^ iniles Ipng, and probably wide in. proportion ! The ruins 
by onr travellers were the ruins of Alexandria Troas, where 
/eifBii ito Ibis day are the remains of a gynanasium, baths, theatre, 
g^reduet; and a large building, traditionally known as -‘ ^he 
J;%lhce//eT Triani.’’ Tlje iegenti of Hero and Leander Seems to 
/baye^ibeea unknown to Clavijo, or pefbaps, such a niei'e:iby'e 
/deemed ' unworthy' the'n6tice;bf:e-gTave'Gastiliah: 

theif reached Pera, where tbey Ibd|j* 
^The'.^woyage /■ thenrfbre Trom::St. Mary*8':to :■ Cpnstanti 
np/,bthe^/::delhj's'^;thah ; 

jittE-ifiye' tiiQ.ui:M;;pf::sbm’^ , > "'Tt 'is ■trae/that’.^e voyage V 

■-■Ro.-ship::waapla6ed 'at/febe': 

■ they ; made '"theiF way;:m/ Why:'' 

fnmi ■ Spain 
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lvi<ja to Gaeta, from Gfieta to Rhodes, 

Coustantinople, Five months now in a sailing vessfel wotildj ; 
take them round the Cape from Imlia to China. Qiji the 2^^ 
they were invited to the Imperial Court. Afteitmanjr 
tildes, the Emperor Manuel was then firmly seated 
throne, which the overthrow of Bajazet, and the death of ®m 
secured to him for many years. The interview is described with 
great reserve and more than Spartan brevity ‘ 

“ The emperor had juftt returned from hearing mass, and he received 
them very well, in a chamber apart, which was lofty aiul covert4 M^^ 
carpets, on one of which there was the skin of a leopard, and in the . 
part pillows were placed, embroidered wfth gold. Having conversed with ; ' 
tho ambassadors for some time, the emperor ordered tlitnu to 
their lodgings, and he sent them a large vstag, which hajl been hrougEt :! 
in by some of his hmitsinen. Tlie emperor had with him, the empress his ‘ 
wdfe, and three small children, tho oldest being alvout ciglit years old.’* 

At the request of the ambaSsadors, the Emperor sent a gentle-: 
man of Genoa, named Hikrio, wlio had married one of his ille- 
gitimate daughters, to show them the lions’' of Constantinople. 
They visited the churches of St. John Laterau, the Peribolike* 
another church dedicated to St John, fhe Hippodrome, still 
in its glory, and the far famed St, Sophia. All are minutely des- 
cribed ; but Clavijo was neither a painter, nor an architect: and 
his word painting was vague and inaccurate. Yet the following 
description of the Hippodrome, (now the Atmeidan where thC; 
Turkish cavalry exercise), is hot without inerit, as a picture 
what has long since passed away ; 

inotlicr day the ambassadors went to see a plain called the Hip-; 
where they joust. It is sinrounded by white marble pillars. Sio 
large t)mt three men ciwi only jiist .span round tliem, and their height is 
*-w(> laiioes. They are thirty-seven in number, fixed in very large white ^ 
marbU) bases ; and above, they were connected by arches going from oho to 
thu othes', so that a man can walk all round, on the top of them ; and therp , 
are battloinents, breast high, of white inarbJo, ajid these are made for ladies, 
and maidens, uml noble ♦omen, when they view the jousts and tbuitia- ; 
ments wdiich are celebrated here. In front of these seats, there is a row of ; 
pillars, on which is a high seat, raiseii on foiXr marble pillars, surroundedi 
by other seats, and at each emner there are four images of white marble, ; ; 
the size of a man ; and th^ emperor is accustomed to sit here, wheu^ 
vihws the tohriiiuneiits, Near these pillars, there are two blocks of 
marble, one on the top of the other, of great size, each one being the 
hdght of a lance, or more ; and on the top of these blocks there are four > 
square blocks of copper. On the top of these blinks there is an imme^ 
ston^i Iharp at the ©nd^ at least six lances in height. It is not fixi^ in 
Vray ; that it was marvellous to thiiik how sp great a of 
so diarp and could have been -placed there. It is so high th^ti it may 
be :Seen above the city, from the eea. This colama has been pkeed th^^^^ 
in memory of some ^*eat event ; and on the base there is 
atinbimcihg who it was who caused this stone to be 
fbi^ what ♦Bason ; but as the writing was in Gwk, it^ 
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thi‘ U'lilin <<<ulois (onld not w.u1 (n liin(‘ it iu<ul to tluiu (hit tiK',> >tiy 
that it vvrt laiscd to cummcUKuah* .ouu {'icit dol'd. IWiyond it tin* r,<ii fo 
vf voliiuiiis ooutiuiu"!, Ihougii tiiuy iiro not mo Jugli as tin. AN, and t>ii> 
(l('Uili!i oi tint kinglits arnpaintid on tboiii ; and botviopn tliiM' oolinnid 
tliuri* .iro tliroft coppor liginos ol si'r)n'iits. 'riioy arc fciMstoil liko a loj i . 
and tiny havo thioi' hcnls, AMth o|Kn nionttia U la .•anl tliat tliosi* licinis 
of sOrponts wc'io put lioro, on <u count ol an inchautiuont uliicli w.im 
oftW’ted The* uty used to hi mfehted by nniiiy si'rponUs, and othor onl 
aiiunalH, wliioh killoil iiiid poisoned men : but an emttei-or ]>in/uitiied tin 
cnohantment over ihisi lijjuiei, and m ipuiia hau* noioe done any luini 
to Uie pooplo of tint city, smeo that time 
Tin plain im very lnj»e, and in snnimudul liy step , one risin)’ td>o\i* 
the otlior to a l•ou^ldl')al)l(' luight: and these <lops tnvi iinideforthe 
people of tlie city, and belo\v» them theie tire pi ('at Jiouse ■, with dooi •. 
ma'iiing on the ptaiii, wLiie tin kinghts who an pomp lojoidt are aociit 
turned to arm •um dis.ii in.” 

The Hippodrome iv no lonocr rireular or o\al ; it is an open 
oblong, about 800 Icet long, and lOU wide, bounded on one 
side by tlic mosiiuc of Ahiucd, on the othtr by tbe dead wa'l 
of n l)u.spita]. The column, with the Gicck nisei iptiuu, which 
they could not read ‘ for the JiitencKs of tlie Jiour,’ was an Hg}]>- 
tiuu obelisk, with midccyphcrcd lacrogiyphies ; and the iusenp- 
tion in Greek and JDatiii, was a mere intimation tiiat it had iali- 
on, and been raised to tbe site it then occupied by the Jllmpe- 

I'or Theodosius. Tlie other obcliak, dimly alluded to by 

Olatijo, had bocn covered (tlie loiver pait at leiftt; wiih 
plates of brass, imbedded in the nuuble, with liaiues (so to 
speak) in has relief. But by lar the most uitciehting wbieet 
he was privileged to see (^aiid it is most provoking tliat 

he describes it so badly) was the brass pillar in the form of 

three serpents, with open jaws, Iwistiug round each other, 
which Vias found m the tent ol Mardouius, after the battle ot 
l^iataea, as a stand for the golden tripod, which, along with it, 
was presented to the shrine at Delphi. Its identity is his- 
ioricaily certain. What bauds formed it, whence it came to 
the Persians, why it accompanied Maraonins on his march, are 
questions that excite and halAu conjecture. It was thrown 
down, and tho heads broken olf aud carried away about the 
year 1700. Part probably may still bo found m stVt/, covered 
with earth and rubbish. Sultan Mahommed is said to havo 
broken off the underjaw of one of tho serpents with his lance. 

The deaoription of St. Sophia, less than 50 years before it fell 
into the hattdla of the Moslems, is so curious and intcrestiog, 
that we make no apology fbr the Jeugth of the extract 

“ On the some day the ambassadors went to see tho church which is 
oaUod St. Sophia, wmch Is the largest, most honourod, and most privilogod 
^ of SU the churabw in tho city ; and it has canons wlio do duty as if it wa^ 
; a oathedttd, and a'p()iriaroh, 'room the Qroofcs call MetrpeWit. ♦ 
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In a court, ill front of the church, there are nine very lat^e white marble 
pillars, this largest I ever beheld, and it is siiid that a great palace useil tp 
ataad on the top of them, where the patriarch and his clergy held their 
meetings/ lu this same court, in front of the church, a wonderfully high 
stone coluniu stands, on the top of which there is a horse made of co|)per, 

4)f the of four large horses punt together ; and on its back there is the 
figure of an armed knight, also of cop£3er, wdtli a gr6at plume on his 
resembling . the tail of a peacock. The horse has clntins of iron round its 
body, secured to the column, to prevent it from falling, or being moved 
by the wind. »This hoise is very well made, and one fore and one hind leg : . 
is raised, as if it was in the act o£ prancing. The knight, on its back, lias 
his right arm raised, with the hand ojieu, while the I’^ns are held with the 
left arm. This column, home, and knight, are so large and high, that it is 
wonderful to see them. This marvellous horse is said to have boon placed 
here by the Eiiperor Justinian, who erected the column, and performed 
great and notable deeds against the Turks, in his time. 

At the entrance to this cliui’ch, under an arch, there is a small but very 
rich and beautiful chapel, I'aised upon four marble columns ; and opposite 
this chapel is the door of the church. It is very large and high, and 
covered with bniss, and in . front of it there is a small court, containing 
some high terraces ; beyond which there is another door covered with 
brass', like the first. Within this door there is a broad and. lofty nave, with 
a ceiling of* wood, and on the left hand there are very largo and well built, 
cloisters, adorned with slabs of marble and jasper of various colours. The 
body of the church contains five lofty doors, all covered with brass, and; , 
the centre one is the largest. The body of the church is the loftiest, most 
rich, and most beautiful that can lie vseon in the whole world. It is sur- 
rounded by three large and broad naves, which are joined to it, so that 
mass may be heard in all parts of the church. The arches of tne naves 
arc of green jasper, and unite the roofs of the nave with that of the body of 
the clifrch ; but the summit of the latter rises much higher than that 
the naves. It is dome shaped, and very high, so that a man must have ■ 
good eyes who looks up frotn beneath ; and the church is one hundred and 
live paces long, by ninety-three broad ; and the dome is supported by four 
pillars, very large and thick, covered with of many coloured jaspers ; 
and from pillar to pillar there are arches of green jasper, which are very- 
high and sustain the dome.- In the arches there are four very lar*^ ' 

two on* the right hand and two on the loft, which are coloured with a 
substance made from a powder, artificially, and called porphyry, The dome 
is covered with very rich mosaic work, and, over the high altar, the image 
of God the Father, very largo, is wrought in mosaics of many oolotira ; but ; 
it is so high up, that it only looks about the size of a man, or a little lax^r» : ^ 
though really it is so largo that it measures three pulmp^ betweettl^^^^ 
eyes ; but to liim who looks at it, it does not appear to be more 
than a man, and tlmt is owing to the very great height it is placed abo«^fe :|5 
'theground.' v' ■ ■■ , 

Oh the floor, in the centre of the part under the donie^ there is a pulpit ; 
placed on four columns of jasper and the sides of it are 
of jasper' i'and'thiS; pul|nt is.surmai^pted-by 
very la%e jasper coluinns ; ihd here they preach, and alsh say 
on feast dajre. The walls and floai^ of the chinrch arnj^ 

■ jasper, '.i^hrked: ■ornai»eiats,'''yery . beantif!p;t 0 ^^ ; 

^ ; 'part fetWeeh; 

■ '.white" oh .^>vhiph:;;ihany:;'jajpopi^^ 

' t^sit tiiere was teiyv-mh 
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‘ 4*ii» rlome except wlie«> the high altae stoot!, all which w^h seer 

md aechld K^fo w«M tiinety pa«^ tS 

nauos t»undr a»<l th^ w<«^^ beautitully lulud with nw^ics., J» ft® 

hlii siL, there is a v®ry 
VaivJeW »»«y figures, was drawn, very 

Ut'^liice paiutiiig, the lii^t Riixci'^d aiKl g 

witli our Jjord iesus-ebrist. in her wosTholy iwms, with hjs most gVnw ^ 
Smnner; St. John the Baptist, on one side. Theae linages, ^s l smd 
before, are not, drawn, or painted with any colour, or .inlaid , • 

itself pave feu*tli to this picture, with its veins, wliicEi maj'^ be clearl;]^ , 
and : thev aaV tW when this stoim was cut, ft bo placed in this most holy 
jiiace tl^ workWeii'^w these most wonderful and ftrtanate linages ft»l, 
fl^fts UdsbSh X the most impoHa^^^ one in the city, that sftue was 

tiiisiiVGti atid as if there was a tiiin veil before thoiu. ^ ^ , i x 

-S’l^Si^d most wonderful, as a thing which God Inmself had sliown 
anr at tSotT these images there is an altar,- and a small chapel, in 
i&k they say mass ;.and in this church shown the holy body of a 

- Patriarch, which was entire, both in bone and liesh. ^ ^ _ uirtocA/i Q* 

^^rhl amtesadors wore also shown the gruliroii ou which the blessed St. 

' Lk&i^Sloastcd ; and in the church of St. Sophia thei^ are van ts 
ihJSrnrand subtermnean chambers, which are strange thing^*wou- 

^iifS S tS cMrch there are niauy fallen ed^itic^andeftors 

SSL rihe ^urcC closed an.l ruined In the chufth there is a ve.y 
iSlJ’oistwn under ground, capable of Heating ton galleys. All these 
-Ss SS mZ ofc in this church, wero shown, so that they can 
Sw reH nor written briefly ; and so great xs the edifice, and the 
CSrfSwlL in the church are se"^ numerous, that they take a long time 
to Z K S covered with lead. This church is privileged, 

aid^MiV Xon, either Groek or of any other nation, who oomimto a enrae, 
either of* robhoi^ or murder, and tekes refuge here^ may not be taken 

^ statue, seen by Clavijo in front of the church, was a 

bronze statue of Justinian on horseback, going iortU in the 
^mour of Achilles, to make wai-upon the i’ersians. ^ It 
was melted down by the Turks, and cast mto cannon ; a just 
Sttibutibn for Justinian’s having melted down the siivor atatuo 
br Theo^o««® ^ help in thft decoration ot the church ot St. 

as^ciMiouB aru suggested by the 100 

wbfld^f^owned fane of Diana at h^'besus. Taul s eye 
SP reked Oft them.^^^ of {mridiyry once uifeld 

^ of the Sum When Clayiip sawth^m^^^ 

lleUdid^ Christian Church^ 

mtheir MussulmaB! Alpsqu^s, ;|et 
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lijatcMess GathedrjUsy or the majestic and exijiiisite 

t)f its iBoit modern rivaly Peter’s at 

St Sophia, as a work of art, is a heavy, tawdry, costly disap- 

pointmeatv,- 

Oddly enough the Turks are believed to have borrotv^d thhir 
national crescent from the Crescent nioon, sculptured on her 
pillars, the well known emblem of Diana* 

T]^e: main delight of the ambassadors, however, was to seb 
relicii and they were gratified to their heart’s content. Th thb 
Church of St Johii, taken from a tower whicli was only opened 
by an order from the emperor, this is what they saw. Thb 
monks came forth in their robes, "With lighted tapers, chaunting 
very mournful hymns, and with many ‘incense bearers before; 
them. They placed the relics on a high table, covered with a 
silken cloth, in the body of the Church. .Each was in a gold 
casket, contauiing a crystal case. They saw the very pieee^ of 
bread which Christ gave to Judas, the blood that flowed from 
his side, the hairs which the Jews plucked from his beard, tlie 
iron of the lance of Longums with the blood as fresh as if it bad 
been shed that morning, and the piece of sponge held up to 
him on the cross. They had already seen the wood of the true 
cross, which was black,” and (alas for the claims of the holy coat 
of Treves J)^ 

the same case with this board, there wan the garment of; Jesiis 
Christ, for which the knights of Pilate cast lots. It was folded, aiid sealed, 
that people who came to see it might not cut bits off, as bad been doiip be- 
fore, but one sleeve was left outside the seals. The garment was of a red 
dimity, like muslin, and the sleeve was narrow, and it was dodbled to tlx© 
elbow. It hiid three little buttons, made like twisted coids, like the knol^ 

* on a doublet, and the buttons, and the sleeve, and all that could bo j^en of 
the skirti seemed to be of a . dark rose colour ; and it did not look as if it 
had been woven, but as if it had been’worked vvith a needle, for tlie strings ; 
looked twisted in. network, and very tight. When thp ambassadors went 
to see the^ relics, the people of the city, who kifbw it, came also, and they 
all cried very loudly, and said their prayora : 

On the same day the ambassadoi’s went to see a convent of old ladies, 
called and they ;were shown a stone of many coloi:^ in 

ohuroli, on which it was said tfiat^our Lord was placed, whcii he was takeh * 
down from the cross. On it were the tears of the three Miirys, and 
doM, which they Wept when Jesus Christ, our God, wa» taken down ; adS 
tesiars looked fi*esn, as if they had just fallen ” 't' : ; ; * 

than xfll fbis they saw,-^^6hn the V 

^ the Lamb df Ood— his arm with 

bitten off which routed a dtagon^-r^ jnCtureof the Viir^W 
^ by Liik^^n' ''sliort;'''i4l:'|h^: sh apparatus 
latfy i md ;they believed so stupidly, that it is 
tO: out of tbe..'^lthy sehitu,out/aiupB|»t^ 
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In Clavijo’b lime, Constantinople was 18 miles in circuit, anti 
eontained, as he supposed, 3,000 churches, many however in ruins. 
Tim roof oi tlie great cistern rested on 490 pillars, and by an 
ominous coincidence it was oven then known as the cistern of 
Mohamftied I Pera belonged to the Genoese. 

The cmlraasy sailed lor 'frebizond in Movember, hut narrow- 
ly escaped shipwreck, and were driven buck to Pera where 
they staid all the winter. On the 20th ot March, 1404, they 
again weighed anchor, and, loiichiug at Sinope, reached Tre- 
huond on April llth. ('lavijo supposes the distance to ho 900 
miles. It is short of 600. 

Trebizond had an JEmperor of its own, tributary to Timur, 
lie was called Manuel, ’and his son Alc\is ; names, which Clavijo 
travesties into Gcrinanoh and Quehx. llm'o he favours us with 
his opinion of the leading errors of the Greek Chui eh; one of 
the quccicbt being, that, when a wicked fellow died, by chsinging 
his clothes, and giving him a new name, the devil “ did not 
know him," and so ho got oil'. • 

lint we must hasten to Timur, joining in the wild merciless 
gallop of the unfortunate Spaniards. This was the order ol their 
march. 

'*On Saturday, tiie 3rd of Muy, thoy sot out .again, and reauhod a town 
wberu they weie treated well, and given food and fiesli horses ; and at night 
they cams to another town, whore thoy wore given plenty of food ami 
lioiHOS, and everythuig they loquirod. 'flio custom of the country waa 
that, at each town whore thoy ai'iived, small carpets were bought from 
eauh house, for* them to sit upon, and aftcrwaids they placed a piece of 
priuteil leather in front, on which thoy liad tiioir Tnoala. 1'he hie<)(l of 
these towns was very bad, and was made in this way : — ^tlioy knoail a little 
flour, and make very thin oakos, winch they put on a pan, over the hie, 
and when they are hot, they take tlieiu out ; aud this is the bread whieU 
they hi mg on these pieces of leather Tlioy also bring out plenty of meat, 
snd milk, and cream,, and eggs, and honey. This is the bi>ht food they 
have, and they bring itffrom each house ; and if the ambass.adors Iiad to 
remain, the iieople brought them pleuty of meat, and all that they requir- 
ed. Whan the ainbasHulors came to any place,au oflioer wont on befoie, 
and the ambassador from Timour Beg ordered food, and horses, and un n 
for them ; and if they did not ooioe, .tho ^leople received mfk a mniher 
of Mttw yiitk ttufi* dndf wAi/m, tkU if teas qutta mndnfwl. Thus the 
}) 00 pl« of these towns were so severely pqnishod that they fled, when they 
saw a Zagntsy coming. A Zegatay is a man ui the host of Ihuour Beg, of 
noble Uuca^. 

At Khoi thejr fl»w a giraffe. Here is its verbal pbott^ph :-r’ 

“ When the ambassadors amved m tho city of Khoi, they found in it an 
ambassador, whom the Sultan of Babylon had sent to Imour Beg ; who 
had with him as many as twento horses and fifteen camels, laden with pro- 
Honts, wliich tho Sultan of Bacylon sent to Timour Beg. He alto had six 
rare birds, and a beast railed jirm/a, which creature u made with u body 
as bngo as that ef a hotso, a voiy loiig nock, and the fore legs much longer 
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than the hind ones, Its hoofs are Ukc those of a 

of the hoof to the shoulders it measured sixteen ; aiid when it wish- ^ 

ed to stretch its head, it mised it so high that it \viii» wohdoi:fuI | aud^i 
ucck was slender, like that of a stag. The hind legs were so sIiOHi & 
parison with the fore logs, that a man who had never seen it before, might 
well believe that it was seated, altjm«sh it^w^as standing up ; mid: ^ 
tocks were worn, like those of a buftalo. The belly was vvnit^?, and the body 
was of a golden colour, surrounded by large wliito rings. TlVci face like 
that of a stag, and on the forehead it had a high sliar[» projection, ttio eyes ■ 
were large and rounds and the ears like those of a horsej. Near the ham 'at 
had two sinall round horns, covered with hair, which looked like those of ' 
a veiy young stag. The neck \vas long, and could be raised so highj tliat ;j 
it could reach up to eat from the top of a very high \vall ; and it cpuld 
reach of to eat the leaves from the top of a vciy lofty tree, which it dki , 
plenteously. 

To a man who had never seen such an animal before, it was a woudGiful 
sight” \ ' 


At Tabruez, then the 2 nfl city of Timur^s Empire, they were 
lionorably received the Chief Magistrate, who was called thU 
Dfjgogah. At Sultanieh tl\py had an audience of Miran Mir- 
za, oldest son of Timur and Governor of l^ersin. Mirau Mirza 
Was about forty years of age, “ a large corpulent gouty man, 
and of late going altogether to the bad. He was civil to the am- 
bassadors, and gave them the usual present of dresses. 

At Teheran they had two days^ rest, and among other dain- 
ties, a horse roasted with his head on. Teheran is in the laud of 
Rei, the Rhages of the Apocrypha. At the next stage^ the ; 
pace began to tell; the three ambassadors fell sick ; and seven 
of their suite gave in and returned t^ Teheran, when two 
of them died of exhaustion. The rest galloped on, sleeping 
usually in the open air, till they reached Damghan. Here 
they saw the first monuments of '^ftmr’s workmaU^rhip— " 
four towers of human heads, plastered together with mild. 
There were 60,000 heads. It was July, and the beat was terri^ 
ble. They could ngt walk; they were more dead than alive— 
and begged but for a single night’s rest; but the great loTdj, 
whom 'I'imur had sent to meet them, said one day’s delay was 
as much as his life was worth ; all he could do was to give them 4 
pillows for their saddle bows ; and like poor Henry Martin thfej^ 
were inexorably drivqn^ to , 1 

Before they reached Glavijo’s colleague Qofees dh ; 

Salazar was dying. He was carried on men’s shoulders into tjie 
city; aiwi ther^ breathed to see the feceof 


or his own M 
'Here 


agm* r ■ .. ■ 

Aed 

Bbkh;^ the yduhg^t the feest bf 
to '"visit'; 'Mm;;::at:'Hei^t^^ -fifetethe • '• 

lop forward On Jniy 30ih ihey: i 
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On Iho 2Irtt of August, they crossed the Oxus, called by Cla\ijo 
the Viaduie, “ one of the rivers of paradise, where Alexauder 
fought with Furus, king of India.” And about tlie end of 
Augubt they reached Kush, Timur’s birth'place and patrimony, 
dO miles South from Satnarcand. 

(jltt\ ijo’r journey may be easily followed in any common map. 
Alter leaving Meshed, they struck nearly due East tlirough the 
desert of Kbivao The first large Iowh (hey met with, one day’s 
journey trom Meshed, Clavijo calls Biwlo; it could only be 
Kelat. From the 12th to the 141li of August, they rested at 
Anrhoi (Aiidkhoo); and on the 18tli reached I'acy (Balkli), 
then oucluscd by three walls, and fust going to decay. The 
outer wall was of earth, !)() feet broad, but breached in many 
places ; and only the inner division of all was tolerably inhabit- 
ed, From Balkh they struck due North, crossing the Oxds tp 
Termit (Termes) on a bridge of boats co:dstruutcd by Timur foe 
the passage of his armies. On the.27lh, one of their attcnd)|pts 
died, another victim to tliis merciless ride ; on tlie 28tli they 
treaolied Kesh, and the luxury ol rest. The whole journey from 
the Court of Henry to the Court of Timur occupied a year and 
three months. 

'J’hey found Timur, with his household and court, living in 
gardens or rather beautiful parks outside the city : and tents 
wore pitched for them in one of the loveliest spots in the world. 
The groat prince was a man of noble pcesence, tall, stout and 
finely shaped, with a rt,tddy complexion, fair skin, aud long white 
beard. Ilis eyes liad lost their piercing glance, aud were uovY 
dim witli age. 

This is an account ojlhcir first interview 

**Ti>no;ir Bog was scaled iu a portal, in fioiit of the entrance of a beanti 
ltd udaoe : And lio wis sitlii(g 01,1 the ground. Heforo bicn there a, is a 
fbuntoid, whioh threw up the water very high, and in it tliore were some 
rod aiiJileH. Tho lonl was soateil cwiss-liiiggod, on silken oiubioideri dear 

e , auniugbt round pillows. lie was drossiHl iu a robe of mlk, with a 
. whits hat on his lioad, ou the top of which there was a spinal ruby, 
with and pi'ccimis stones round it. 

As soon as the ainlnisswlors saw tho lord, they mado a reverential bow, 
planing tho knee on the ground, aud crossing the arms on the breast ; Uien 
they wut forward lUid uuile another; and Ihiuatiihd, remaining with 
their knees ou tho giouml Tliu lord oideiod them to tiso and come for* 
watd ; and the knights, who had htdd them until thou, let them go. Thme 
Meersax, who st^ before tlic lord, and were his most intimate councillors, 
named Alodftlnwloo Hoorsa, Borundo Jdoerza, nnd Noor £ddm Meom, 
then came and took "the ambassadors by the arms, and led thorn forward 
until they stood together before the lord. This was dome that tho Idrd 
nutthi see them boiler ; for his oyosight was bad, being so dd that tho 
nyolids Imd f.illim down entirely. He did not give them his band to kiscc 
for U won not ths custom for any gteai lord to kiss his hand ; but ho a^ikeu 
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after the king saying “ IIow is son the king } is ho |tt hMtHiP 
AVluni thci amliamiviors Timour Beg 

wiio word seated ground ldm> athohgst whom wore; phoim 
Tokatihisbi the fonuor emperor of i'artary, sevoml cdvmft^ df life 
the to emperor of Samarcand, imd others of the to of tie Idrd ftra- 
« self, and said, “ Behold ! here aio the aiiiteasailors sent by «pi*; tW lcitte ; ■ 
of Spaii), who W the greatest king of the Flunks, and livw ^ 
the world/ llto Flunks are trtily a groat people, arid 1 wilt gi^e 
Ixiaediction to the king of Spain, my soii^ It w-ouklhave sidfeced if h)^ 
sent’ you to mo with the letter, the presents^ sP well satilged 

aih 1 to hear of his health and prosperous stal e.” 

The letter which the king had sent was held before the lord, in the hand 
of his grandson ; arid the master of tliemogy said, through his intcipretoi^ '^ 
that no one understood how to read the letter except hinrself, and that / 
when his highness wished to bear it, he w'ould read it. Tire lord then t(H»k 
the letter frorn the hand of his gnindson and opened it, Kaying that he 
would hear it presently, and that he wonkl sent f# tlie ina-ster, ami see 
him in private^ when he might read it, and say wiiat he desired ” 

Now for a drawing roon% where the great Ivhanuni received 
the cream of the crcam^^ of SamaiTand : 


<‘ Timro were three hundred jars of wine placed lieforo the lord^ on the 
grcniiid ; and there w'ere also large skins full of cniaiii, into which, the 
teudauts put loaves of sugar, and mixed it np ; and this wjvs wtet 
■drank oh that day. When ilie people were all arranged in order rouu^ iVb , ! 
wall which oticirclcd the pavilion, Cano, the cldof wife of the 
forth to be present at the feastl She had on a r<>be of red'silk, tiimihed > 
with gold lace, which was lohg and flowing, but without sleoves^ ori any; ^ 
opening, :ex(5ept owe to admit the htad, and two ai’m holes; It baid lid 
waist, and fifteen ladies hold up the skirts of it, to onablo heiVto 
She had so much white lead oh her face, that it looked like paper ; : 

this is put oh to protect it fmiPiho sun, for when they travel i'h wihter oy 
summer j all great ladies put this on their facets. She had a iliin veil hver 
her face, and a crested head dress of red cloth, which hung some way down 
the back. This crest was very high, and vvas covered with Wge; pearly 
rubies, emeralds, and other precious stones, dnd it wjjs embroidered with ; 
gold lace, ou the top of which there was a circlet of gold, set with pearls. 
On: the top^ of all there was a little castlo^ on which were three very laiigo ; 
and brifliawt rubies, surinoun^^^^^ by a tall plume of white ftsathers. One; of 
, these feathers hung down low as the eyes, and they, were secured by 
geideu threads *, and, as she moyed> they waved to and fro„ . 

fler hair^ blj^k, hung down over her shouldejp, ahd^^ 

vaiue black hair much more than any other colour. She wWatompauiedi 
by three hundred dadi^^^ an awning was carried over Cano, supi^oi^ 
by a laime *wJiich was; hirue Jjy: a man. It was made Of white aij% 
form pf l^e top of a ipuiM t^ 

held-hiff hc^wiiGb:^ 

: ■... As..:SooiU;>ifes,;.;^ $0 :seated,;/;toth!0r-vbf.^ ^ 

■ ,wdth-..4aaa»y;:.^^ 

d6wh;dU:::t|lb'v|Wi^ W:: little^ 
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mA HflJt df^wn A liifUii* l>elov the second ; and iu thia way nine wivos canto 
out* Aihl Kit round the lord, eight of iliem Innug hie own, and ouu iho wife 
of liW gramkn). 

Tlu** wivcH of tho lord had tho following names. Tho chief wife wai 
numeti (''auo, which Uieuus or great lady” and alio was iht 

daughter of a former emperor of Sanuircand, named Ahuicau, who also# 
reigned over 1*ersia and Dainascits. They know the rnoihor of this emperor, 
but Jiot his father ; and ho was very brave in battle, and made many Uwa 
and ordinances, whioli still regulate the empire. Tho second wife was 
called Quiuchicano, which moans litth* lady, and she was a daughter of 
Tumauga, tUo king of a land called A ndricoja, Tho names of tho othei’s 
were Uil-eoltagna, Cholpamalaga^ Muudagasa, Vongaraga. llopa arbaraga, 
and Yauguraga, wliioli means queen of the heart ” and Timour Beg gave 
her that name List August.” 

All sitting dow'ii, shows, gymnastics, jugglers, and clopliants 
(the spoils of Jiwlia) wore exhibited, and all, lords and ladies 
alike, made ready fur the royal feast 

After tho lord, ainl Ins W'omon, had drunk a great deal, they began to 
eat many shceii and liorses, roasto«l wnole, which wore wnwi'd up on veiy 
Urge skins, like punted leather, which men carried rouml ; and tliere was 
HO much tliat it took throe hundred men and more to bring it, and there 
was a great noise wiien they brought it befoj*o the lonl. They then put it 
into the basius, and seiwed it uji witliout bre<ul, according to the tuistom , 
and all ibis time cartloads of meat did not eease to ariive, and camels 
with panniers full (»f meat, which placed on the ground, in groat 
heaps, and eaten by tlio rest of tlie people. Afterwards they brought 
many tables, without clolhs, on which Were dishes of moat cooked with 
rice, ttuil bread mad<3 with sugar. As night came op tlusy placed many 
lighted laiitonm bolbre tho lord ; and they commenced eating and <lriuk- 
ing again, as w^cll the men as th(» ladies, hO that tho feast lasted all night ; 
and during the night two relations of #c lord were unarriod. When t!ic 
ainbassodors saw that, tliis would last all the night, and they liad had as 
much as they wanted, they returned to their lodgings, while tho lord and 
his ladies continued ilioir revelry.” 

Thii^ was the fashion of the eating ; • 

" They placed thoHC sheep and bowos on very large round pieces of 
gtatnped leather. Wium the lord culled for meat, tho people dragged it to 
him on these pieces of leather, so groat was its weight ; and os soon as it 
. w«i^ within twenty paces of him, the carvers came, who cut it u}), kneeling 
on the leather. They cut it ju pieces, and put tho piecetl in iHXsias of gold 
aiad silver, eitrihonwaie and gloss, and procelaiii, which is very scarce and 
prooiotia. The most honorable niece was a bund) of the horse, with the 
loin, but without tho leg, and tliey placed parts of it in ton cujia of gold 
and silver. They also cut up the haunches of the sheep. They thou put 
pieovA of tho tripes of the horsei^ a};>out tho sise of a man^e fist, into tlie 
cum and entire sheep’s hea<ls, and in this way they made many dishes. 
When they'hed tAade suiBoient, they placed them in rows. Then some 
men came with' soup, and thqp sprinkled salt over it, and put a little in^ 
sMi dish, as sauce ; and they took acme very thin edees of oom, doubled 
^ l||pm four times, and placed one over each cap or basin of meat.*’ 

A Shade of Ude I Hum ti^pcs and whble aheep^e heade in cups 
o| gold ! The drinking^fermeuted mure's milk,, mm, aad 
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cream swoetonod witfc augarWbilowing such a feast ^eaks vo- 
lumes for the digestive organa of tlio Mongols, The great 
Khanuim was a right jovial old dame : though at this time fully 
past her ** 3 score years and 

When the ladies have taken the oitiifi, those who bring tho wine, rc- 
ni.on with the Hat plates lu their haii<l% and walk l^aokwaros, mo as not to 
turn their backs to the ladies. As«Roon as they are at a little distanco, they 
bond their light knees ogam, and lomain Ihoie When the lidios have 
limited drinking, the attemUuts go before t I k xii, and tho ladies place the 
cups on th(» plaTos which they hold You mus»^ not think that l*us drink" 
ing H of feilioit (luiation, lor it lasts a long tune, without eating, &$ome« 
times, when these attendants aie befoie tfie ladies, wiiliitUoir cups, the 
lubes Older them to diink, «uid they kneel down, and dnnk all that is in 
tho cups, tmuiiig them upside down, to shew that nothing w loft ; a n<l on 
tiuwe Qocasious tliey describe their piowcHs jii this icspect, at which all tho 
ladies Laugh 

Cano, the wife of Timour Beg, eamc to this feast, and flomeiimes the 
company (Irauk wine, and at othci s they <lrank i ream and sugar Alter tho 
dtiiiKUJg had lasted a long time, Cano tailed tho ambassadois liefoiv her 
and gave them to diiiik with hei own hand, and she jiupoitunod Uuy Con 
/alez for a long time, to make lum dniik, for she would not believe that h<* 
never toiuhed wine. Tlio dunking was such that some of tho men foil 
down ihiink before her ; and tins wa> considciod very joiial, for tliey think 
that thoie can be no plcasuK* withoul duinkoii luoii 

Next followed a masquerade. “ Oa this occasion,” says Ali 
of Yezd, ** Timur caused all sorts of amusements to be cn- 
‘ joyed. An ampbitheatro was covered with carpets, where there 
‘ were masquerades. The women were dressed like goats, others 
‘ like sheep and fairies j aud they ran after each other. The 
< skinners and butchers appeared like lions and foxes, add all 
* other tradesmen contributed specimens of thoir skill.” 

in short, with an iron will, with first rate military geniin, 
aud such power as is rarely given to man, Timur the Groat was 
'in truth a truculent, brutal barbarian, nothing differing in cruel* 
ty and coarseness from tho fierce hordes he led. Next day after 
all liad gorged themselves to the utmost, and had slept off their 
drunken debauch, the tyrant ordered a great number of gallows 
to be set up, that it might be seen that he could bo severe, as 
well as kind and merciful. Hero arc specimens of Timur’s jus* 
tide: — , 

“The first piece of justico was uifiicted upon a chief magistrate, whom* 
they call Diua, who was tho greatest officer iii all the laud of Samamuiid. 
Timour had left him in Uie city as his niagistiato, when he dapsrtea, 
filx years and eleven monthn, during which tmi© this man haa 
hw duties; so tho lord ordered him to bo hanged, aud oonflsoaiof afi his 
goods. The justice infiioted upon tliis groat man, caused terror auMitiigSt m 
people ; and the same punishment was ordered to lie ihflietw iqion tmQtar 
man, who had iiiteroedwl for this magistrate. A ciwueSUor oftheloinir, 
muned Burado Meerza, asked for bw « he psid a sum «[f fljur h«i..t 

Jc'fS, lf>eo. 8 H 
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Ihoimnd bf*aRt« of bilver, <^acli bc/aut b<nng equal to ^ silver rmj. Tfie 
Imd «pprovo«l of this, and when the man had given all lie had, he v/a^ 
tomeutd to give more, and aa he had no more, he w'ae hunjj up by xUo 
ft*et unliJ he aaHdoad. 

Another pieec of jiistioe was mflicted upon a great man, who had beon 
left in ohargo of tiiroo Ihoiwaud horfless when the lord deptHc>d, lax^aiwc 
he could m>t produte tJu'm all. He was hanged, althougli he p]eado<l that 
he would produce, not only ihne thousand, but nx thousand horsoH^ if the 
lord wouJd give him tune In and otliei ways, the lord administered 
justice f 

Ho also oi'dercn] justice to be oxoculsrl upon cortaiu tra<lci*i. ^ho liacl 
aciM meut for niovp tlian*it w.w worth, and upon Hhoomakors ;and otbei 
triors w( re Ifned for wdUnj' then goods at a high pnw*. TJie ruitoiu io, 
that, whon a groat m<ui h put to death, he is hajigod ; but the itieanei 
sort arc boheaifud ” 

During tbc feast, if llio ciowtl cimneed to press too n^ni', liis 
guards ,6liol tlicin with arrow:, or dashed them to the earth, with 
roaccs. All through theii jomuey i« rverj town and village, 
there was nothing but intolerable oppression. 

"When they am veil at any city or \ill.ige, the first thing which the 
followers of the kiuglits, who accompaiiieil tin. amhasMulors, (hd, was to 
ask for the rcis or chief of the place . and they took the first uian they 
met in the aticol. and, with in,i,ny blows, forced lam to eliow them the 
hou''e of the m*. The iioople who saw them coming, and knew they wciv 
troops of Tiinour lleg, tan away as if the dci il was after thi>m, and those who 
were behind their shops, selling merohaiidifse, s)iut them u)), and lied into 
theh houses , and they said one to aiiolhi^r, " Kkhftl' wLiili meaiiH ainbas- 
M^or. and that, with tlie .inili»rauots tlioii would come a black day for 
thmn.* 

'* Va* tictis !” is hut too often the trrnbld war cry of the con- 
queror ; hut Timur’s wrath was indiscriuiinale and doslructivo 
IIS tiu) hurricane or the earthquake, and alike insensible to pity. 
Kot men alone, hut grey hairs, the sick, the lame, and the blind, 
women and helpless children helped to build iiji these accurscii 
towers and pyramids of human heuils, whii’h rose uji to heaven 
in dreadful testimony against him. There is something sublime 
in the sentence which Ahmed Ben Arabshah puts into the lips 
of the spirit of winter; “ If thou art a spirit of hell, so am 1. 
< Oo on to extirpate mankind and make the earth cold I yet thou 
« wilt jnd at last that m blasts are colder; and by tho Al- 
*• lui'rhty' th.at liveth, 1 timl abate thee nothing." The allusion 
il to toe death of Timur iu the winter (February) of 1406, at 

Otrar, on his way to Chiiia. 

It is pleasant to pas^ from such a theme to Ulavijo s desonpo 
lion of the celebrated city of Samarcand, whidi, though long, is 
well worA reading. 

" The city of Samaniand is situated in a plain, and surroundedi by an 
eorthon wall. It is a httle larger than the city of Sevifle, but outside the 
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city, there are a great 4>( part$ 

so as to form subiu-bs, ?S?ie city ie sunwiadled on aU fl^dea by many gar- 
dens and yineyairds, which extend m aOtne directipas a: attd a 

in others tMfoJpaguea, the city being in the middle |h thpso hoosce arid 
gardens there Is a la^ and there are peopled 

meat, and many x)ther thingi^ ; so that the suburbs are »iuch ttJ.pria thiphlv 
inhabited thap the city within the walls. Amongst ihese'^prd^hs/^ 
are outside the qty,*- tpere are ^eat and noble houses, isna boro the 
has aeverfiti palaces/ The city have their hotises amoh^f^t^ 

gardens, and they are so extensive that, when a man apprbsiehes the city^^ 
he sees nothing but a mass of very high trees. Many streams of water ■ 
Ilow through the city, and through these gardens, and among these gardens, 
there are many cotton plantations and melon grounds, and the melons of 
this laiid are good and plentiful ; at Chrintinai time there is a wonder/ 
fill quantity of melons and grapes. Every day so many camels come M 
laden with melons, that it is a wmiider bow the people can eat them alh 
They preserve them from year to year in the villagee, in the same way as 
figs, taking off their skins, cutting them in large slices, 'and then drying 
them in the sun. , , 

Outside the city there are great plains, whfcli are covered with populous 
villages, peopled by the captives which the lord caused to bo taken 
the oOuntries which he conquered. The land is very plentiful in all ih;ings, 
as well bread as wine, fruit, meat, and birds ; and trm sheep are very large, 
and have long huls, «ome weighing twenty pounds, aiid they are as much aS 
a man can hold in his hand These sheep are so abundant in the market 
that, even when the lord was there with all his host, a pair wtis worth only 
a ducat. Other things are so plentiful, that for a men, which is half a riah 
they sell a fanega md A half of barley, and the qmmtity of bread and rice is , 

is so large, and so abundantly supplied, that it is wonderful j;. 
and the name of Sainarcand or Ciines-quinte ia^derived from the two wordA 
cim€9 great, and quirUe a town. Tlic supplies df this city do not consi# of ; 
food alone, but ut silks, satins, gaifees, tafotas, velvets, and other things. 
The lord had so strong a desire to ennoble this city, that he brought ci^)v 
tives to* increase its population, from every* laud which ho con^iuered,. 
especialiy all those who were skilful in any art. From Damascus, he brought 
weavers of silk, and men who made bows, glass, and eaiihemvare, ^ that,^ 
of those articles, Satuarcaud produces the best in the world, from Tiirkey , 
he brought archers, masons, and silvemmiths. He also brought ^men skihed 
in .making engines of war : and he sowed hemp and flax, which had hev^r . 

before Ixieii seen in tii^land. .i • *1. i? : 

There was so great a number of people brought to this c^ty Irp^ ^ : 
ports, both men and women, that they are said to bayaatt^uited 
hundred and fifty thousand persons, of many natioi^ lurks, Aj«s, and, 
Moorsf Christian Anneuians, Greek Catholics, and J^obites^ 
who Iwptaze with fire in the foee, who are Chdstiane with pecidiar opnaf^ 
Therb Waa Bucli a multitude of theiie people that the city was 
enough to hold them^ ^ 

trees^hiad in eaves outside* ■ . ' ; 

The city ia 'also vefy rich in merolmnawe which come^^frpm^^ 

yth ^ TA ‘''.Wn$ ' 'TWtaTy'.'.aeiidlihen amd skins i GhinaAendS;Siik% 
best in the world, (more espedMly 
in no other pto’t of the World, rubies ap^ 
and mApy other things/ The hwrehandise which c^ 

^ best ,aud . 
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China w the most akilful worktocn in the world. Thor say 
that tbeY havo two oyets iho Franks onoi and that the Moors 
bUndt ^ that way have the auvantage of every other nation in the 
WOvld* From India oome snices, such as nutmoga, cloves, mace, cinnamon, 
^l^r, and many others wmch do not reach Alexandria. 

the city ^hex^ are many 0 {)eQ places in which tbev sell meat cooked 
in many ways, fowls .and other birds ve^ nicely dressed ; and they are al> 
^^rays eolUixg} and night, in these places. There are also many places 
for killing meat, fowls^ peasants, and pariridges. At one cud of the city 
there is a castle, which is defended on one side t)y a stream flowing through 
a deep ravine, and is very strong. The lord kept his treasure in that castle, 
and no man entered it except the magistrate and his officers, lu this castlo* 
the lord liad as many as a thousand ca^Aives, who were skilful workmen, 
and laboured all the year round at makffig head pieces, and bows and ar- 


We conoln^e with an architectural achievement of Timur^ 
thoroughly characteristic of the man 

In this city of Samaroeffid there is much tnorchandixe, which comes 


with shops for the sale of merchandize. This street was commoncod at 
one end of the city, and went through to the other. Ho entrusted this 
work to two of his Mcorzas, and let them know that if they did not use 
all diligence to complete it, working day and night, their heads should 
tinawer for it. These Moerzas began to work, by pulling down such houses 
as stood in the line by which the lord desired the street to run, and as the 
houses came down, their masters fled with ilioir clothes and all they bad : 
then, as the houses came down in front, the work wont on behind, lliey 
nu^e the street very broad, and covered it with a vaulted roof, having win- 
dows at intervals to let in the light. • 

As soon as the shops were finished, people wore made to occupy them, 
and sell their goods; and at intervals in this street there were fountains. 
A great uumber of workmen came into the city, and those who worked in 
iho daytime, were relieved by othons who worked all ni^ht. ^ome pulled 
down houses, others hovelled the ground, and others built the stn'ot ; and 
'iUy and night they rnailo such a uoise, that they seoraed to bo like so many 
t devils. 

This great work was finished in twenty days, whjch was very wonderful. 
ThoAOirixera of the houeos which were pulloil down went to certain Oay- 
Vbli who were fpeiuls of the lord, and one day, when they were playing at 
j^SHS with the lord, they said that, as be had caused those houses to be 
deetrt^ed, he ought to make some amends to the owners. Upon this he 
got into a rage, and said, '^This city is mine, and 1 bought it with my mo- 


the Oayrih were afraiu^ ana tiiey were surprised that he did not order them 
^ ilO be killed, or punished for having thus spoken ; and they replied that 
^(01' tbel the lord did was right, and that all his commands ought to ho 

wond$r that Samarcaiid is now said to be filled 

rains. # 
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AVo must now part with our {pive tu^d pleasant oompamon 
lluy Qonaalez do Ciavijo, and bring this somavhat guasipping 
article to a close. Ciavijo’e faults are obvious j over wedulity 
and over reticence ; for he permits himself no remarKS or re- 
flections on the characters or actions of those whom he meets, 
and says not a word of the objects or suocoss of his embassy, 
ilut every liuc of his own bears the impress of carefully soaght 
^iot veracity ; and as a i>icture of Central Asia in tliO be gin n i ng 
m the ISlh century, accurate, lifelike, and full of strange stUd 
novel incident, it is invaluable. It furnishes also valoabm COn- 
t( mporary materials for otgf proposed sketch of the life and C0tt> 
(juests of Timur, and of the Kipebak, Jete, Indian, Persian and 
Turkish empires, which he overthrew. So we hope to meet 
the ambassador again, assured that he will do us good service. 
It only remains to add that Ciavijo«left Samarcand on the 21st 
November 1404, three months before Timur’s death ; and, after 
many perils, (for all went to ruin as soon as Timilr died,) come 
safely back to the Court of King Henry on the 24th of March 
140(j. IJc died at Madrid April 2nd, 1412. 
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AM‘. Vi . — General Report of the Commissioners for (he Im- 
prot’emeaf of fke Toum of Calcutta f>r the Year 1850. Cal- 
euttOf Military Orphan Press. I860. 

Thu Klpht Ilon'ble Jamoa Wilson, among various financial 
tneasures, brought forward a 1)111 imporing a duty on personal 
incomes. Though the bill bos undergone considerable mo^ 
fications from whal it waa in its original state, still its objocl 
ia, to levy a duty of three per cent, on all iuoomrs above two 
hundred Kupeea per annum, and t^ere such annual income 
roaches a sum of Rupees five hundred and upward'^, an ad- 
ditional duty of one per cent, will be charged. The modifi- 
cations since inti'oduoed chiufiy refer to military officera hold- 
ing a rank below that of- a Captain, and to Zemindars, whoae 
estimated annual income is to be computed upon a more liberal 
principle. Al our readers are aware, the revenue expected 
to bo derived from the 3 per cent, duty, is to be applied towlhrds 
the exigencies oi the State, whilst the net jirocccds of the one 
per cent, duty is to bo appropriated towards iin])erial reproduc- 
tive works. 

It does not como within our province to express i\n opinion 
on the merits oi the bill itself, beyond onr hrm convii tion tint 
it Is a measure iully justified by a due con^deratiuii of our finan- 
cial position, and to which no one can object who has ibe real 
welfare of this country and the prosperity oi its inhabitants se- 
riously at heart Our object is rather to dwell upon the addi- 
tional resources, which the one per cent, duty may , make a'lail- 
able fur such a city as Calcutta, and the manner in whieh isucli 
might be expended with real and lasting .idvnnugci to the 
rewdents of this Metropolis and to tiado in geneial. lle- 
fore entering more fully into the subjeot, it mav not be auii>.s 
to take a glance at the preeent condition ot the city oi L\i- 
laoes. 

It cannot be denied, and wc arc grieved to say so, that among 
all the large cities of Knrope and America, there is peihaps 
none that lias so UtUe kept pace with those Metropolitan and 
other local improveinente which, wherever introduced, have prov- 
ed of incalenlable benefit, as the British Metropolis in the East. 
CUnsldering that it has now been in our possession for more 
than a oentury and a half, Calcutta, with r^rd to internal and 
external improvements, is actually half a century behind the 

f j^d requirements of the age. Whilst Constantinople, 
Kdria, Cairo, anj} other cities under Mahomedan rulers 
gradually a^<^uming the character of modem European 
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towns, the city of Palaces, tho scat of a Ghti^i^ia 
foma'an 'Caceptio'n to'the general 

native part of"'' the .toWn,'''withi' trifling: eice||tii^ei:v;^e!^tia;:lta' 
primitive oriental characterj With the usual 
row filthy slareets and crooked lanes ; whilst the 
ter has been forced into existence by the remOYat 
monopoly of trade, but totally regardless of any cbAi^i^ili^ 
for the health and real comfort of its rewdents ; ahd i|e%:i||^ 
consider the political,: financial and commercial iiW{)Qrtaiii!ii|||^ 
this city, it mnst be obvious tfiat it ought to be in the ihteiSai||;:! 
of all partiesj th<vgoverning and the governed, to inetamorplftili^: ■; 
Calcutta as rapidly as possible into a town, which throuE^s: 
the amelioratibn of its sanitary condition, would render theV 
health and life of Kuropeau settlers more secure, and by the ; 
introduction of measures for facilitating commerce be the inmMS' 
infallible means of largely developing not only the trade of thw 
cityj bulitthat of Btfligai, the city of Palaces being fhe great exr 
poriilnid import mart of this Province? ^ ^ 

The fault of this anomaly J is, as usual, ascribed to (JovcrttK 
ment. Private enterprise can hardly be said to exist in India, ' 
and in the absence of such, Government is expected to do every-, 
thing. Tlie statistical records of the town fully corroborate oor\ 
assertion. We have a number of public buildings such ; 
Town Hall, the Fever Hospital, the Native Girl’s Smiool, the Free,' 
Church Institution, the Ice House, the Benevolent Institution*; 
and Metcalfe Hall, but none of them owe their existence: 
to private enterprise; they have been erected entirely U{K>n th«;^ 
streng^^S>f private contributions; and nine-tenths of the capltai 
requ'i^ for their constrflction have been either subscribeu for. 
by Furdpemis, or directly or indirectly contributed by Go v€«i« ; 
ment. Yet however desiyable all these institutions may be 
the spiritual and temporal wants of the Christian community, if : 
is clear that none of them bears the least reference to thc^C re- 
quirements of the town, which by conducing to the ext|Mi8ioi||: ; 
of commerce and the spread of general prosperity, would 'Wttiifeiij 
large contributions on teepart of an European floating 
tion, towards objects of puMic utility. _ 

The only building in the town, which be Cilateed!|i 0 i'‘f|#| 
categmy of private enterprise, i% the Bonded ‘Wardbo^^ 
reference te the list of original %hMmli^deiSj 
''^mdterS'-'O'f ;the: :mrileMdku^;:we^,''.with.vtrifiing:.-'inid|i^^ 
European merehante Tbe itotiniere is tiiie leg|i^; 
thropic Frenchnten ; and; tJma fllmost: euei^.- 
Gidcatte, :: owes;.ite ';<»mn;.tp .European;|;^te&^iWi^^ 

' '»ndbed:'fbr;,.«ad'-:'eo{dribd^ te ' 
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liavo done ab<(olutoly nothinp; for their own city> and indeed tlio 
VOry fev^ Improvenieiits which have taken place of late, thouj^h 
liordly worth mentioiiingt are the result of compulsory Ijiws ra> 
ther than of voluntary undertakings. 

But in order to form a correct view of the matter, we must 
tako into due consideration the relative position of Europeans 
and natives. The ubjecl of the former in coming out to India, 
is to toil hard and devote all his bodily and mental energies, 
at the risk of life and at the almost certain sacrifice of consti- 
tution! towards the realization of a competency, which will enable 
him eventually to retire to his mother coui^ry. He cannot 
therefore, in the ordinary course of nature, be expected to take 
any very lively interest in undertakings, which cati only be car- 
ried out by a subsequent generation, and from which tbereforo 
he individually would derive no benefits. Ilis primary object 
is to be off as soon as ho can, and ho must therefore, to 
use a common phrase, look twice at a Kniieo before parting 
with it. Times moreover have wonderfimy changed. tVhu 
climate is no longer the great bugbear which deterred Eu- 
ropeans from coming to India ; colossal fortunes arc not so easily 
realised now-a-days; competition is powerful in all trades and 
professions: the overland communication and telegraph have 
brought us within short reach of the mother country, and tend 
to keep up tliat lively recollection of the Home of our youth, 
which proves a powerful stimulant to that exertion and economy, 
which alone can secure the prospect of early retirement from the 
•eenc of our labours. With such views and prospects, it is but' 
natural, that the temporary European resident in India must 
feel reluctant to contribute towards^rospcctivo improvements, 
wldoh hold out no hopes of any return whatever to himlelf. 

Xt is very different with natives. They are the permanent re- 
sidents of the town, and therefore cither themselves or their 
ohil^ii are sure to benefit by works of j)ublic utility ; and yet 
may we ask what have they done within the last 23 years to- 
ward!^ the attainment of suoh objects ? Noshing,— absolutely 
uq^iog- Even those institutions, which have been established 
fur tho special benefit of the native youth, have been created by 
donations on the part of Govomment and by private subscrip- 
tions, tho latter of which have in a great measure been contti- 
bttted by Europoane. Witness the Medical CoUege, the Mud- 
ris^, tiie Hinemo Collejge, that most excellent institution, the 
Chaney Cbqke Hospital with all its branches, the Medical 
CoUege Hospital, and Mr. Betimne’s Native Girls’ School. It is 
true that magnificent donations towards these objects have been 
^Rtile by the late Baboo Dwarkanath Tagore, and Bajah l*er- 
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taub Cbaud Sing, but these form noUtary exceptions, and w« 
may ask, what do the wealthy natives of this oity^ now contri- 
bute towards tlio maintenance of all those oxcellont institutions ? 
— Nothing. 

There is a singular aversion on the part of native capitalists 
to embark in any enterprise which does not yield an immediate 
return; hence, whatever U undertaken, owes its origin to Jfiu- 
ropcan capital The Strand steam hour mills, the Fort Qloster 
Cotton Mills, the Dockyards and several othyr eslablishmontai 
of tliat description, are the results ot Kuropeau enterprise and 
capital, and no greater proof can be adduced of the tulai absence 
of anything approacliing a disposition to encourage public pn* 
dortakings from winch the town or tlic country may derive the 
greatest benefits, tiiau the Railways now in course ol construc- 
tion, tile whole capital tor wliicli, witli trilling exceptions, lias 
been subscribed fur at home and by Europeans in this country. 

The reasons for tins piirticular aversion to invest uiuney in 
gr^t undertaking! are twotold. I'liero is no doubt that past 
ex^rienee has taught the necessity of caution. Schemes were 
brougiit forward winch, to use a mud term, bore the stiinpof* 
eccentricity ui>on the very lacc of their program ; speeulftlions 
on a gigantic ficalc were undertaken entheJy with the aid ol 
native capital, bouowed at a high late of interest, but resulting 
in loss to both the lender and the borrower ; and when at last 
a Joint .Stock Company was got up which held out any pros- 
pect of a fair return to the shareliolder, and did yield lutndsomd 
lirolits, it was brought to a staud still through mere misinanage- 
mont, entailing rum upon many a poor widow and orphan. 
We do not hesitate lu stating that our remarks refer to the late 
Union Rank of (’alcuttii, though we believe, that on the whole, 
Europeans have sutlerud by it to a much Jaigcr extent tiian na- 
tives. 

Yet it is somewhat remarkable, that tlie history of the pa«t 
affords an tmdeniablc proof of natives always hieaking down, 
when attempting to carry out any uudcrtakitig of public benefit, 
unless aided by J'juropean management. One ease will bo siil- 
ffeient to prove the correctness ot tiiis assertion. Homo years 
ago, a vigorous attempt was made to estabiish a Metropolitan 
College. The scheme originated with some wealthy natives, 
and lacked not for support, but it rei^uired unanimity of pttr-', 
pose. That unanimity however could not be attained, and df- 
ter its chief promoters spent nearly two lakhs of Rupees towsida 
the roalizatiou of the object in vievt', the whole fell to the ground. • 
Tlds wa8_ the result of purely native management 'itte jea- 
lousy which exists botweeu dill’erent classes will always pfhvdnt 
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th^t <?or<littl and disinterostod wupiMirl, wliich is so ossoutLiI iij 
«wrryiu}( out any tiudertaking of ]jul>Uc utility, and iicuoc it will 
iov M)ino time tu come, bo, very difl[ieult to iiupress upon the na- 
tive iniud the ucueseity of that unity of action, and unity of 

E urposn, without which, notwitl)stan<iiug all the means that may 
8 available, all projects niust iuvaiiuhiy break down. 

In thus recording our views about the abseucoof public enter- 
prise on the port of the natives, we wish to bo understood, that 
our remarks apply to them as a nation. There ii no doubt, that 
there are several men among the more enlightoiud classes i]uito 
capable and ready to form mure liberal views, and indeed wo 
could name several native geinlemen, whoso idiias arc the most 
Ijberal that could possibly bo conceived, yet their mimber is too 
small to overreach the opposition ot the orthodox pait}, who, 
under the influence of ti<i<iitionary cii',tums, which turm the 
groundwork of their moral and social laws and are carefully nurs- 
ed by their ])ricstcra(t, present a most formidable obstacle to the 
clear perception of tlio advantages, which must result from well 
directed enterprise. It dierefore follows, that the ideas' of 
•wealthy natives about uiuleriakings ol public utility are gen- 
erally confliied to the construction oi ghats and temples and 
the excavation of tanks, and the large number of tlic two for- 
mer, which line the llooghly river up to the Oanges, most of 
which have been constructed at the cx]>ensc of private indivi- 
duals, will give an idea of the immense amount ot money whicii 
has been expended for those purposes. C'h.irity is oue of the 
great precepts of Iliudooism, butsits real meaning is not under- 
•tdod, A wealthy native would not liesitute a moment to give 
■* Umpees 1U,000 fur the construction of a ghat, or the excavation of a 
tank, beoauac he can understand that tu enable the jioorcr classes 
‘to perform their ablutions in the sacred river, or to ]>lacc water 
foe domestic purposes within theii' reach, is a benefit to his coun- 
trywiOU > but he would he reiuctaut to contribute a jjiartbing to- 
wards the cutting ot a navigable canal, or the construction of 
a rallruad, because *it is beyond Ida conception that such auxili- 
mdes o( trade and communication are the surest promoters of 
general prosperity. 

We have endeavoured to show the obstacles which exist, and 
whitih praventboth Kuropeaus and Motives from taking p personal 
interest an works of public utility ; and wo strongly apprehend 
that such will eontinuo, until the iHuropean settlers wifi find it 
their interest to make India their jia^raauent home, or until their 
\greater Influx and the diffusion of education among the natives 
JhiU lead to a clear perception and appreciation of the odvati* 
<tage0*Mid beneflte ot pablio works, which, tluiugh perhaps not 
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jiclding on Immotliate pecuniary return, open b now field of 
onlerpnee, and place witliin the reach of our etiocPWors, if not 
within out own, resources, the doveln{>incnt of which is the high* 
road to pposficrity. India is only in her infancy ; atid Caioulta, 
the great oinporium of her trade, must strive hard to give every 
itn])u!8c to such trade ; in fact, C'aluutta ought to he to tho East, , 
what I^ndou is with regard to the coimu'crcc of the world* 

It is therefore, clear, that we ought to strive hard to work in 
anticipation of the events which cast their shadows hoforw U». 

It is also nothing but just, that wh(,rc no private aiil or oo-opo* 
ration can be expected, the residents ol‘ the town should be inado 
to eoutrihute towards its requirements, whelljcr such be of i«n- 
uicdiatc or pro«pc<‘tivo l)cnofit. This principle seems to h.wo been 
recognised by the Ijcgi.slnturc when passing the Municipal acts 
which came into force on the 1st of .January 18.'»7. The inhabi- 
tants were made to pay a lighting rate for the purpose of introduc* 
ing a better rysteni of illuminating the town by gas and hy oil,' 
long before a single gas jiost or hrai'kot could be indented fur 
from England. The Ilouse apscH|||||ncnt rate was increased 
from 6| to 7} per i-cnt. for the avow* object of devoting there* 
of an annual Mim ol Us. J.50,000 and It**. 30,1)00 respectively 
towards a new sjstom ot drainage and .-cv^rage of the town, and 
for a supply of water. Two years and a half had elapsed be* 
lor(‘ any system ot drainage and sewerage could be decided 
upon, and though it will take many years before the whole 
of the works can be eomplojcd, yet the present residents ato 
made to contribute towards their coat. The question of water 
supply is still far from its solution, hut it must eventually be 
carried out. The same principle appears to have been acUutfl 
upon by tho Eight Honourable Janies Wilson in imposing 
an inc*oinc duty of one per cent, tiiccially applicable to I’ub* 
li(' Works. iVhatovcr his plans may be, it is clear that 
the residents will have to pay for prospective improvomentt), 
which can only he worked out in the course of time ; and i| in^ 
evident that h’lr. ’Wilson is not only fully aware of the many 
improvomonts of which our cities in tho East are susceptiifle, 
but moreover that he is alive to the iiniiortaiico of carrying 
them into eflect. * 

With a prospeetive annual income derivable from the oiuii|MU!' 
cent, duty, the questioh arises about the most advaatageotts 
manner iu which such might be approjjriated towarda the ton*- 
proveraent of this Metropolis, and we believe that we are iDfijng 
in the interests of our tellow citizens when we point out eewal 
improvements of which tlie town is in absolate need* bat which 
the Municipal Commissionere have hitherto heen ttnahle Au 
. 3K2 
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carry out, because the conservancy of the lotrn, as well as tiw* 
current expenditure for road repairs, &c. absorb so laigc 
a . jMrtion of the general income, that they are preclud* 
od from undertaking any improvement which would prove 
of great and permanent public utility. It ie true tliat 
Hnco the passing of , acts XI V., XX V". and XXVIII. of 
1 8S6, the municipal revenue has increased by folly three lakhs 
of Xlupoes, but at the same time it niusl do considered, that 
out ol such increase not less than 11a. 1,20,000 are spoeially 
appropriated towards the illumination oi the town by gas and 
by oil ; that Ks. 1 ,50,000 have annually to be set aside for the 
new drainage works} lliat lls. 30,000 aie to be devoted towards 
a more diffused supply of watei ; so that in fact, notwithstanding 
the increased rate ot Ilousc-ahscsament, the imposition of the 
lighting rate and of the earriaije and hoii'ae tax, the actual 
nuinicipal income available for conservancy purposes and local 
improvcnicnls, remains pietty much the same’as it was before the 
pobsing of the Municiit il acts above adverted to } and indeed, 
were it not for a total xavision of the valuation and assessment 
of the town, which Mr. Vos is so successfully carrying out, we 
doubt whether the Coinmissioneis would have been in a position 
to lUcct the incrcasefl rate for stone, khon, cuttle, provender, 
and general wages and labour. Mr. WilsonV one per cent, 
duty co^s thoiefurc like a regular “godsend,” and wo arc 
desirous *to sco it applied towards purposes which will benefGit 
every class of residents in this Mptrojiulis. 

It appears to us, that in ooncctly CHtiinnting the requirements 
of a city, tlio same must be regaided in throe distinct points of 
IvieW, vik., sanitary, commercial, and politic al. In the I’resi- 
dCuCies moreover, which form the three great ports of British 
India, duo consideration miu>t be ghen tothu mixed chWeter 
of tho |jopulation, and therefore the interests of Europeans and 
natives ought to be weighed separately. To fuse both into one 
•category is absolutely impossible. In a sanitary point they 
will never be idetplical ; — in commerce and trade European 
eifkerprise and qapital will maintain their supremacy $-~in po- 
litics, the lead must be retained by Government, for wc are yet 
far bahiod that stage of cnlightcmbclit, which would allow, with 
safety to the state and with due regard fur the interests of the 
cQUutry, natives to take an active part in the management of 
the oflitirs of this Empu'e. On the basis of such views we shall 
tiew proceed to uoticethc principal requiroincntsoftte Mettopolts 
ofthe East. 

Sanitasy. 

'Free ventUadon, cleanliness of streets and lanes, and an am- 
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plc supply of water, are everywhere considerfid the piiucipal 
elements of public health ; — in Kastern towns they are the ele- 
lueuts of life. The drainage works now in progress, and the 
contemplated water sujiply, which must follow, will tend towards 
the attainment of two of the aforcmentione(l requiromouts, bat the 
third, or rather the first, viz. tree ventilatiun can only be effect- 
ed in the process of time. To comprehend the claims of the 
town in this latter respect, the Southern or ICuroiican and the 
Northern or Native Divisions ot the city must be considered 
separately. 

As far as the European quartei is concerned, if may be said 
that the whole portion of ti, which extends Irom along Park- 
street to the Southern houmlaiy of the town, Cnjo}8( ''^'ady 
free ventilation, and the only further iiupro\ctneai ol any im- 
portance of which it is susceptible is the clcutaneu of a number 
of biistees or plots ol ground eorcred by clusters of native huts, 
and iuhahiled by people who ajiparcntly delight in tilth and dirt. 
The clearance of su< h bustecs will luvc the clleot of removing a 
number of miserable huts and theii inhabituiits, from the localities 
through which they are dispcised all o\er C'howiinghce, and thus 
nut only be the means of pmifuiig tn^; (piartci, hut aUo attbrd 
numerous building sites tor private residences, and thereby render 
that portion ol the Town stiiell} Euiopi'iin. The Municipal 
Commissioners have alictuiy made a eomiuunceiucat, and from 
their report it appears, that tlie clearance ot these bustees has 
been effected by them at a mere nominal cost. 

From I’ark street towards Lall Ea/ar, which forma the boun- 
dary between lift Southein and Noithern Division, the 
character of the Town gradually changes. I’he stable three- ^ 
storied buildings with spacious verandalis and large cum|Kmnds 
disappear by degrees, and Miiallei buildings, on narrow plots 
of ground lind in greater proximity to each other line the streets, 
until at last they form an almost unintei rupted range of all des- 
cription of houses and huts, inhabited by a mixed Christian and 
native population. Still they are intersec^d by a number of 
wide streets and lanes, which would afford ample means of ven- 
tilation could the native portion of the residents bo induceiil 
to adopt habits of cleanliness. There are a number of clusters 
of huts dispersed over that particular urea of ground, the inutatei 
of which are totally indifferent to any extent of accumnlatICRi 
of kith, and indeed were it not for the fines which the FoHoe 
authorities constantly levy upon (hose who neglect to oonibrnt 
to municipal regulations, many a lane would scarcely be passable. 
Still many of those clusters of huts arc not accessible to conser- 
vaucy carts, and hence they become nuisances, cvektiug midaria 
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ftnd sickness. AVc are happy to hear, that arrangements arc now 
in progress, by which these evils Avill shortly be remedied. 

^ It is however in the native part of the town, where ventila- 
tion can hardly bo said to exist, li it be considered that the whole 
area of the Northern Division extends over 7,610 beegahs ol 
ground; that a portion of it is taken up by Hindoo temples, pub- 
lic and private tunks,and numberless lanes of Ihe narrowest dimon- 
aions ; and that within the retuaiudur 9,828 masonry buildings 
and '11,917 huts are huddled together, it will be easily conceiv- 
ed that much ventilation cannot exist there. It is true the 
majority of tlie resiucuts seem to care very little about free ven- 
tilation and pure air, but that is no suHicient reason why iui- 
provements should not bo carried out, by wliicti a large uumber 
of fellow creatures will most undoubtedly benefit, though at pre- 
sent tiicy may not be able to appreciate the real value of sucli 
improvcmcuts. , 

A glance at the map of Calcutta will siiow that we are not 
exaggerating the ct ils complaiiieil ut‘. Though the JS'ortheru 
division extending Irom the line of Jiow Bazar and J^all Bazar 
Streets to the Chitporc canal covers an area of more than dou- 
ble that occupied by t|ie Southern division, there are actually 
only two great thoroughfares in it, besides the Circular Bead, 
which forms its Masturn bouudary. One of those thoroughiaros, 
—Chitporc road — is the principal (dunncl for the traflio in goods 
and passengers. It is narrow, irregular, and may be said to be 
the emporium of dirt and filth. Ihe other is ('ornwallis street, 
running in a straight lino from How Bazar to the Chit pore canal, 
anti traversing the Eastern portion of the native town. It is a 
wide road, toleralily clean, iml comparatively made little use 
of for traffic, being at a somewhal incunveuieut distance. There 
ia a third wide street, viz. Amherst street, but it extends only 
one-half the length of the h orthern division, namely from Bow 
Baaar to Rajah Crooroodass* jatreet. 

It is not less surprising, that tlie above thoroughfares, though 
extending on a l^lh of nearly three miles, arc traversed from 
ISaat to West by "ily two straight avenues, namely Colootollah 
and Mftehoua Bazar streets. The rest is intersected by a num- 
ber of narrow irregular streets, and crooked lanes, many of the 
latter being hardly passable for even native vehicles, and some 
o8 them eearoely aueessible to conservancy carts. To this must 
be added the iaot, that within tiic whole of the Northern divi- 
sion there are only two public squares, and by a singular coin- 
cidence, both ore situated along the same line of road. They 
arc in Cornwallis and College streets, the former being only a 
nbnt'nnation of the latter. Elach of these squares contains u 
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largo liiiik, whiih loiiiis the ]>rincii>al meant* of wfttet tJUpftly to 
liio rotfiiilcnts of tlio neighbourhood. There ie a largo iiutnber 
of smaller tanks soattored all over the Native division, but 
chicily belonging to ])rivatc individuals, and although thrown 
open to the public, tliey aflbrd but a scanty supply, and oven that 
not of pure water. Keviewing then the condition of tljo Native 
town, we find that there is an immense tnasb of buildings and 
huts packed together as closely as possible ; that there are only 
two leading thoroughfares traverhed by two avenues; tliat there 
are only two public squares ; and that for the wauls of tlio 
residents only two large public tanks are available. Butt 
to unduistand the real luagnitndo of the evil, it is necessary 
to cou»'ider the singular notions, which (he generality of natives 
entertain al)Out cleanliness, pure air, and free ventilation. Chit- 
pore road will afford a sufEcieut ciiterion therc<d‘. (.'onsidcriug 
that it is the leading thoroughfare of the native town from 
North to South, and that many highly respei'tahle Hindoos and 
Mubsnlmcn rcbido in it, one would sU|ipuse, that the j^jractiee ot 
people bathing m the o[icn btreet, of cleunsiug their cooking 
utensils alungeldo the a({Uoduct, and of washing clothes, horses and 
carriages in the «)])eu mad, would *nlJ foith loud and strong re- 
luonstraaecs ; hut such is not the ease. 'I'lien* arc several state- 
ly edifieos in that road, which have it* their South large private 
drains, wafting an almoit unbuiualile stench int<> all the other 
dwellings within iumimediate reach, anil yet there is not a sin- 
gle voice of eouiplaiut. Theic are also a large unmber of native 
livery stable keepers, whose establishments line the greater jior- 
tion of Chitpore road from Lall ilazar to Coloutoilah Street. 
From thence there is an alinoat uninterrupted succession tif 
swectiueals, bakers, bhocmakers, bookbinders and utlu'r trades, 
which do not add to the salubrily of the street. The efHuvia of 
these stables and shops running into tlie public drains, ami the 
filth depoaiteti on the street, are as much beyond conception as 
they appear to bo beyond the control of the conservancy depart- 
ment ; and yet in spite of all the stench and malaria created 
thereby, it will be seen, that the servants attached to thc^ 
identical livery stables and to several of the shops, place their 
charpoys nr beds right across the drain, tluough which the 
offensive effluvia is expected to pass. We uso rile word “ ex- 
pected’' advisedly, because however defective the public drai||ji 
may be, their action is often impeded by the practice of throwing 
filth into them. That this sort of nuisance is more eatonrive than 
at first sight may appear, is proved by para. lOS of the Muni- 
cipal Coinmibsioaers’ Keport of Calcutta for the past year, in 
which it is stated that not less thau six hundred and tu)ent]^-mne 
persons were convicted of and fined for the above offences. 
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j^iartniiig as those evils may be, their effect upon the healtii of 
‘residents of the native town and their extent, will bo better 
understood, when wo eay that Cl>Ui)orc road is a mere miniature 
o£ the state of less frequented streets and lanes. The Munici- 
pal Commissioners in the repot t for 1859, toll ns that 13,042 
natives liad died within the precincts of the jurisdiction of the 
town, and we regret that we have itot the means of ascertaining 
how many ot these have fallen victims to df-eascs created by the 
filthy couditiou, to which the native part of the town is reduced. 
It would be unfair to lay the blame for such a state of things 
upon die Commissioners, for whilst they candidly admit the exU- 
tence of the evil, they plead poxerty, and they show beyond 
doubt, that the least linpioiemcnt iii that quarter of the town, 
oannot be carried out for Jess than half a lakh of itupees. Mr. 
'Wilson’s one per cent, duly comes ihcitfore most Apropos, 
i^ttd betbte Its ultimate appropiiation is decided upon, we may 
iavrly urge the claims ol the uati\e dnHon ol the town to a fair 
share of it. 

'VYc have in a prc^ious para, stated, that free ventilation, 
oleanliucss of streets and an ample supply of water constitute 
the elements of life in an E.istcrn city. Let us now consider, 
Ilow they can be r fleeted at the lowest possible cost. As 
clcanshig of streets falls btiictly within the legitimate duties of 
the consoivaney department, and must be attcTidud to even at 
the sacrifice of publle impr()\euicnts, wc ha\e only to deal with 
the other two itciub, fur whicli the pi ebCiit meaiie of the Muiii- 
eipality are decidedly inadeiiuate, and wc ihall ticat them under 
eeparatfl hea^e- 

It is clear that the surebt, .and in fact the only means of se- 
curing totho Native Town piopci \entilutlon, e-, to coubtruct 
a number of public b([uaies, awl to ojicn now and widen exist- 
ing thoroughfares. Thib courbC however is in Calcutta attend- 
eoTwith much (jgtiater diiliculties, than our rdadors may be awate 
of. liy a singular omission in the pi o visions of Act XIV. of 
I85fi, generally known as the Municipal Act, tlie Commisbioners 
have not the power to /urce the sale of any property which it 
niiight be neceesary to remove iu order to allow of the construc- 
tion of a public square ; in fact their jiower seems to be limited 
tp thp mere making ot new stieets, widening, enlarging and ius- 
ll^viog existing ones, provided that “ compensation be made 
to the owners lor any d^age which may be done thereby to 
ati^ adjoining land or buildings of sucli owner,” the extent of 
e^pensatiou to which such owners may be entitled bciug de» 
MtumUed by arbiiratioii. I'he Commisbioners in their report of 
Hw year 18d7 have shown the heavy expense which this oir- 

I ‘ 
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ouintooutory legislation involves. The value ot a liarool Of 
ground and the dwelling standing thereupon, which stood in the 
Way of completing a new thoroughfare, was settled by arbitra* 
tion at Rs. 6,000. ^ The coat of such arbitration together with 
the legal expenses iitcuvred, amounted to Rs. 7,000, and a slml* 
kt result may be expected, where no l)finciple is laid down for 
ascertaining the exact value of properly. The natives eomphdli 
about the "high valuation put upon buildings in the native part 
of the town, and yet if any such building were re(iuired fdc 
public purposes, and had to be bought up, not one of the owners 
would be w’ilUng to receive for it the price of it compntod up6tt 
the strength of the rate at which it is assessed, and yet, we con- 
ceive that buch would be the only lair means of a'^eertainiug Its 
real value. 

Rut leaving these diffieiilties alone, there are other obstaolcH 
in the way. In constructing public squares in European clti«)j>« 
the result invariably is a cousiilerable increase in the vghte of 
all properly within their iiiiinediate vicinity, beeauso {WUple can 
fully understand iltc advantages thereby obtained. Not so in 
India, unless it be in the European quarter of the town, where 
upon the strength of such improvement, the rent will iiume- 
diatcly be raised 60 per cent. Dunkin Rusteo and Camao 
Street afford undoubtctl proof of our assertion. N<ativcs, as 
far os their own comlort is concerned, are totally indifferent 
in that respect, and wc are able to quote a e^ise in point. 
About two years ago, a native gentleman of high respecta- 
bility proposed to the Municipm Commissioners the open- 
ing of a new square and the construction of a tank, offering 
to contribute towards its cost the bUiii of R«. 20,000, and 
t<>take all the spare giound that may be available at a lair prieo. 
The expense of this undertaking was csliiiiated at Rs. 130,000— 
and the Commissioners nt once agreed to eontiibuto towards 
such desirable improvement lls. .'>0,000, provided the residents of 
the immediate neighbourhood, a ho would so largely benefit 
thereby, were willing to subscribe the rematuing sum. The 
proposal, as might be expected, fell to the ground, lire rosidentm 
feeling too reluctant to part with a single Rupee. It is there- 
fore cllar, that in opening a new square, no help whatever can 
be expected from thobe who derive immediate benefit thorefrot^ 
and the whole cost must be borne by the town itself. 

Considering the proximity in which native houMS are 
tlie value which the residents put upon kmily dwellings, ahd the 
peculiar provisions of the law under which the prUpetfiy most 
purcluwed, it is >:ery evident, tha| the opening of a Square in 
.uch parts of the nati>o town where not only masdnYy btiiidings 
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mitlt 1» purclftsed, but the ground itself bears a very high value, 
is next to impossible ; not even the prospective resources of the 
Municipalily^ could effect such an improvement. But there aro 
other localities within the Northern <livi»ion, where this great 
desideratum might be oartied out at a reasonable cost. There are 
a large number of busteos,or clusters of huts dispersed all over 
' the native town, and their clearance would at once enable us to 
realize the object in view, and at a mo<lcrato outlay. 

Bustees arc genendly large sjwts of grounds, belonging to .a 
particular individual,* and let.out in small portions to the poorest 
class of the native c.ominunity. The tenants build their own 
hntSs and pay only ground rent to the owner df the locality. 
The particular spot on which the hut is erected, is generally taken 
on a lease of twelve mouths, at the expiration of which the lease 
may be renewed, or tlie tenant is at liberty to remove his hnt, 
provided ho has paid the ground rent due by him. In the ma- 
jority of cases the tenant is iu airears, aud his miserable hut is 
forfeited to the landowner. No ditHeully ought to exist in clear- 
ing sneb bustees tor the special purpose of opening now squares, 
and it is in su(‘h localities where the inueb needed improvements 
might be carried out at a very moderate expense. The value of 
the laud is easily Computed by the return it yields; there are no 
masonry buildings to bo purchased by arbitration, and no com- 
pensation could bo claimeil for lo-sies of ‘rent, because the owner 
of the ground indemnifies hiinselt by the seizure of the huts, which, 
being renin veable, must represent a certain value. The obvious 
plan therclore is, to purohat e one ol the largest bustees, and after 
clearing it from all the huts tbereoa form it into a square, leav- 
ing sufficient spare glrouud (m each side, which miglit be resold 
for the express purpose of brilding masonry houses, shoits, kn. 
Thus in a few years a return would be obtained iu the shape ot 
assessment rate, buffiuent to keep the square and its roiids iu 
good condition. On a rough caletilation we find tliat a mode- 
rately sized square might be opened at an outlay ol about Rs 
50,000. 

With regard to opening new, or widening existing streets the 
expense would be very bea\y. Wlien Ooverament lately np-, 
pointed a Committee to take into consideration the praeticabi- 
ilty and cost of laying down a tramway from the contemplated 
Bealdah Kailway termini to the Calcutta Custom house, three 
distinct lines were under considciation. The first consisted in 

K ing a new narrow street through a number of clusters of 
^ , and Us cost was C8.timatcd at Ku|)cc8 2,6S,507. The second 

•hivolved. the iMwrtial widening of Colootollah and Parsoo Church 
streets, ami thence opening' a new thorough'fare to iTaokson’s 
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Ghat street, thevcby forming a stfaiglu direct Jihe f^m Sesflda^^ 
to the. riyer; baBk.- ■ S'he, estiihated 'ex-pea3c:shefc'’ih'’=u.)ide^^^ 
Vbuld': ihWvfi,.'; amounted 8>id,333;':'-:':';^heidld)id;#’^^ 
tvas to widen Bow for its whotedbw0^ki 

of whidh was calculated ai Bs^;4y85^,868. It will thUaihbbeediil^^ 
the veiy: cheapest ijugroyement, and which atter all 
of a sUthdicht width to allow of the eonstruction of jd 
w ouid absorb Ea. 2^68, 51)7, being more than thft totalanttUiftl ii| i ^fe : 
derived from the hoUBe assessmeTit rate of the Northecu idiT'i8i^« 
Still, squares must be opened, streets niUst be widened, 
tho current Municipal income will not allow ofSudi im|iiii(|!ib^§ 
meuts, the inhabitants of the K or them Division havuaKf^ 
right to expect, that at all eA'cnts a portion of the revenUe d^, - 
ri ved from Mr. iVilson’s oae per cent, duty will be appropriated ;, 
towards these deeirable, objects. 

Xbe naat point to which we would draw attention, is the state 
of our public roads. They^re getting worse from year to yeahj 
but from what the Municipal Commissioners state in their an« 
nual report ibr the past year, it would appear^ that we«re only 
nn the eve of a greater evil to come. Xiiey plead two very strong 
reasons for this unsatisfactory state of ihiugs, viz. inadequacy 
of funds, and scarcity of ‘stone metal. Gh the strength of th« ! 
explanations given by the Commissioners wd admit*the valhlil^ , 
of both reasons. ' The .increased price of khoah, and the eu« 
hauced rafp charged for stone broken at the House of ;;CorreO“ 
tion, together with the general rise in the cost of labour, tell 
most seriously, where only a fixed annual sum cau be devotad : 
to a particular purpose. It is clear that in ptoportiou aa; th^ ^ 
cost of road-making material increases, the extent of roads made j 
or repaired must fall equally short, becadse there is only a fix^ ■ 
sum available for such purpose and no more. In addition t® 
this, scarhity of stone metal is conipftincd of. The impbrtatidh 
-of stone Ballast from China has ceased altogether j from fyCaunt-r : 
tius it has fallen oflF by ohe-half whilst the demand for the stihi?!; ' 
urban road.s, and ftom provincial municipalities alohg thWrivef ; 
Itfve: caused a considerable encroachment upon the 
'Wkiph^-tke ■.town : .wa^ .primarily aMtltled. ■, MoiaoveR;:a/<mhlidprjr|H 
aB|e..';;4uhhtiity "of 'stone' "m,etal will be ■ required'.to' 

■;bbadt^;';Which ' et :pf eseht; are uhniercifully ■'cutvhp 'ia 'eomiebii^l; 
i^itk.:'i^e..hew drmnage. wbrks'in^prOgifesB;;;.: But''the;tbji?h!ib|j^P 

fhbt:;|b',,bkflfer: oa:'ithat ''acc<mut,;'andsmBe;:must;fei|^et^^ 

how,",:b^ethef,"am'''^equalb:auppty''be;bbtaitte^ 

-i«: . the MbfmsU ':withih-^rb^ wf ;■ 

,thbf jjt,:Be:bb(iiured ■ by. htddi^ghtdiihdubbmi^ 

'a&bt^'-is'' wsecbndaiy.'c^!^^ , 
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Municipal fuiiilts cannot bear the ailditioual burtbou, may 
fairly look lor support to the rexcuue derived from the uuc per 
flont. duty. 

Wo now come to the most important requirement of the town 
•>— an ample and diifuRcd system of water supply. Its necessity 
is iccopiimnd by the Logialaturo itself, which by section 29 of 
Act XXVin. of IBoG enjoins the Municipal CommUsioners to 
sot apart an annual sum of not IC'S than llupees 30,()00t— for 
the spocial object of repaying with intcrust, all monies that might 
be borrowed upon the security of the town rates for the pur- 
pose of carrying out works which will secure to the town a pro- 
]ier supply of good aud wholesome water for drinking and do- 
mestic purposes. That the Logislaturo had no conception of 
the real requirements of the town .in that respect, is ovidrnt 
from the fact that they limit the annual sum to be set apart to 
lie. 30,(100 — which -at a rate of interest of five per cent., would 
only rcpVcsont a cijipita) of fi\c lakhsof liupees, without having 
a sinking fund to provide fot its ultimate liquidation. This is 
the more surprising, as at that time three distinct schemes of 
supplying the town with water were before the public, the 
cheapest of which involved on outlay of Ks. 14,00,000 — whilst 
At the same time nn attempt to construct a public tank in tliu 
Northern Division fell to the ground, because it was found that 
it could not be (‘airied out for less than lis. 1,50,000. 

Since Act XXV J II. of 1856 came into force,^ additional 
grounds have been shown for (be necessity of an ample and dif- 
fused supply of water. The Cominiuee appointed by (lovern- 
meat to enquire aud report upon Mr. Clark's schomo ot drainage 
aitd sewerage of the town, in para. II. oi section XII. of their 
report record their unanimous opinion, tbat “ they consider a 
‘ co|nous and diffused water supply over the city to be absolutc- 

* ly essential to its eihcicnt^ainagc.'’ Messrs, llcndel, to whom 
the Dnunage t'ornmittce’s report was referred for their opinion 
remark, that “ to construct sewers without at the same time pro- 

* rridiOg an ample supply of water to keep thdhi clear of deposits, 

* would he a worse than useless expenditure of money.” Mr. 
(Clark, tiid hlngineer to the Municipal Commissioners expresses 
Idmsclf as follows: ‘‘To expect the efficient action of so worn 

* Without water-flush, would, to use a vulgar parlance, be*likc 

* putting shot into a gun without powder ; but at the same time 

* J am of opinion, that a supply of pure and wholesome water 

* WOnld yidd a oertain annua! return on the part of those who 
1 * choose to atail Acmselves of it, whilst water pumped up from 

* the river for the mere purpose of providing flush for the sewers 
t will he a permanent ohargp uimn the Municipal fuud».”^Tho 
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actual necessity <tf wateir s^iippiy is thus admitted ipni all ImndSj and 
it only remains to ascertain the quality of water> •Which tnay he 
required to answer alt and every purpose. To enablfr ua to 
arrive at e proper Itonclusionj it i^ecessary to review :fii»t tiie 
oxisting.'means of ft^ter '.supply. ■ ■ 

On examination we find, that at present, the supply is obtaip^ 
from three different sourcesi viz., the river, tanks, and aqueducte. 
In the iNortherMslivision, the first: is resorted to entirely by ha* , 
tives within its vicinity^ and by such of the better Classei of 
Hindoosj as can afford to pay for the cost of hping the sacred 
river water carried to tlieir houses. Tanks are availed of by a 
large portion of the nati ve population living at sonre distaueb 
from the river, whilst open aqueducts afford a supply to sucb asA; 
care very little about quality of water. Some of the tanhs ’ 
are filled from the river by means of aqueducts, but the majo- ' 
rity depend for their supply upon the periodical rains, and upbh 
the water which, during occasional sliowersi runs into them feni ;'^ 
the surface drains of the town. It is therefore clear that many 
of the tanks which are depending upon the rainsi become dur- 
ing the hot season almost dry, and it is at that time more parti^ 
cularly that the native population experience great hardshipi v ; ;; 

In the European quarter the supply of water is almost entire- ! 
,ly obtained from tanks, some of which are filled from the riyer,, 
hut the majority being dependent upon the q)cfiodical tidhSv : 
Though there , are a number of aqueducts, no European uses:: 
their water knowingly, because all tbe vigUanoe of the pobee 
cannot prevent natives from fouling the water, by w^hing in it 
clothes and cooking utensils. Even tanks do not escape con- 
tamination i and indeed if it were possible^o put a complete stop ] 
to the * practice of batlun^ in them, the fact of the bbeesties or' 
^Water carriers steeping their feet into the water whilst filbbS ! 
their leatlier bags, is not likely to add to its purity. Gorojpar- 
ing i then the existing moans of water supply a vailable ih each ^ 
iirvision, we find that whilst the southern has ad abundant 
ply of GomjMjratiyely wholesome water, the NotUjern or Natiy^^ 
division is : labouring under a double disadvantagCj viz. soarciiyi' 
of supply-rarid of such supply consisting of' water, the {^editor. 
jMfrtion of winch, Eutdiieaus would consider unfit for I 

'purposes. v-. 

. M already stated a difietont i*«pply of water will bbcid^^lli^) 
sol utely necessary^ in conn ectipn' with: the ;draioagei; wdrfeisiab^ 
•;progre^V;and'therefbre we;’haye'to/'tonsider;iyhat;|^stie&^<,ii^;^ 
/■.ply?^ill5be'ibe8Tdd^ted:!to’^e'general.requ^eibei^i|i|p|ij|^^ 
wiiili^’'dub,;fe^rdv.fpr: :dbe;iyariOrts-intere8t8''ibvbiy^'bl||;:;|5p^;^ 
: , t}uit,;as i(bi':ae'the.;dt^n!rge . ts.concmn^ii^^s^^ 
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whetlieP .tlsS is to fl( 48 h tlic clraios, be purp 

^jiure, salt or sweet. In j’eference to natives, tlieir opipion of 
water totally, difliers fropi ours. Water froni the river, 
s|j|fieh swaitns; vyith dead^^^:M in wluehv thousands perforin^ 
daily ahlutionsji into prhieh a portion ofthe filth of the tovyn 
:;i^ther flows or fa eHipUed, is, according to their views, not con- 
sidered ohjeetionahle- Again, water conveyed into tanks by 
iaquCdhets, ill tyliieh a umuber of people wish their clothes, 
oleapse their -cooking utensils and not unfrequently bathe, is 
apparently coniddered fit for , every doinestic and even for drink- 
ing i^iltposcs; hut if the sainc water were conveyed into tanks 
by meithe of a leather hoSh, It would remain untoached, because 
iidlSh tneans of conveying water is looked upon as opposed to the 
iplilgitnie notions of the people. Men and women will not hesitate 
tp allow persons afldicted with contagious diseases 
^ l>atb^^ the satne lank with them, and yet a dog swimming 
pertsip the tank w considered a contamination of the 

yyateri True, it is only the low class of natives which exhibit such 
peculiar indiflference as to the quality of water, but they form 
the majority ; and what guarantee have the better classes for 
their own domestic servants not supplying them with water 
f^oih such contaminated tanks? The ICuropean on the other 
naip puts a value on pure. and wholesome water, being entirely 
ifldjfferent us to the manner in which it can be brought within 
'hia.feacb. . 

have thus four distinct claims upon a supply of water. 
Ope, *ii 0 unely the drainage of the town, totally indiflfereat as to 
i^paiity j* the second pousisting of orthodox Hindoos, avowedly 
^btial; to riyer, watel' even of the ijorshdescription, as long as 
i|.;|s : hot dis^t^^^ means against religious prejudices ; the 

Satisfied with water of any kind whatsoever, as long as 
lllicqifp the fourth, being Europeans, deutandinffi,; 

jftjiting: . water, . but indifferent as to the means by which 
P;mi^iyi?^e^|oitheir ho Tlie first three can easily be sup^. 

by punipa worked by steam power, whilst ■ 

: only obtain, pure and w^holesomewa.ter through 
dlpwii,: from spme locality,, above thei-. 

'Whi 'necessitate. the , eijectipnwf another ;. 

and the construction of ser;:'^ 
the:,oost Qf-which, is, estimated at E-uy;'' 

latter mode, of , water:;; 
'itmsrmon^ .be^correctly ascertain- 

outlay of-6;7-,-kkhs,0f'Eus^;'; 
^Eawli^ly calpulated; thhaeps^ 
;i))tWiuage, .^Cbmmittee’^ll^:- 
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1 2 lak&s, whilst Mr. ^Rendell’S; estimate 
Rupees."' 

In uhtlertaking works of snch magnitucld, ttiia bailsy tite 
ihvolvd must be weighed by the return they yield, either in a’ 
pecuniary view, or by the benefita they secure. No prirate 
company could engage in the construction of such works, unlOiis 
a fair return was in prospeSt for the capital invested ; but a 
Municipality may be perfectly justified in doing so, even at an; 
annual sacrifice, provided it was absolutely necessary for the : 
health and comfort of the inhabitants of the town. ' Now as ;^!; 
as return is concerned, it could in the first instance only be 
Idoked fop ' from Europeans, who, we have no doubt wouid; 
be willing to piif for pure and wholesome water, but this would 
amount to a mere fraction ; nor could the drainage of the town : 
be charged beyond what it would cost to pump up river water for 
fiushing purposes, whilst no law could make it compulsory upon ’ 
natives to take and pay for water, which they may be eitheri 
precluded from using by religious prejudices, or for the purity of 
which they do not care. It is for these reasons that tlie imposi- 
tion of a water rate, is entirely oat of question. 

Erom what we have stated, it is evident that water pumped;; 
up from the river at low tides, aud copiously distributed oVeiC!; 
the town could answer every requirement of the native divisibu,*^ 
whilst at the same time it would render a supply of Water, though , 
not quite pure, more plentiful in the Southern Division, afid 
therefore we have only to consider the mode in which it is tb bb? 
distributed. Only two ways of doing so are available, viz, opeti ; 
aqueducts, or underground [lipes. The first is congenial to tlib 
people themselves, but^bjectionable on public grounds. Leaving 
out the question of low natives resorting to them for the pur- 
pose of washing clothes, cooking ntcnsiLs, &c., there Can b®'; 
BO doubt, that iu the native part of the town they :pfbyb;; 
considerable obstriictions to public thoroughfares. Any budif 
piling through Colootollah or Chitpore road tvill cbnvmCb! 
hinasdf of the fact. In these streets bathing along theaquedtieMi 
appears to be alld^ved, for we have never se;^ the eho#kdeda^^ 
in attendance attempt to prevent people front doing So. 
di^usting exposure, of persons bathing in opeta.streets '^bbid 
be jtolei^kted in any other city under a Christian 
■ but' besides this so much' apace ia taken' up'"b^; ia'5ue<|bdii:a^;||p|f 
,pebpib 'Lathing and ' washing' ulong them,:;i&is '^rib|;ilW'iii^'f|||jB|' 
: 'fei^'''"withHhe traffic ' of ;theBe. identical '3t'irfeetSjLbt;'i^;'im|^P^|||| 
fi'lffiy ' emte" to." which' '-the thoroughfare’” itself 
undergrbund'' Water .'■8'uppl'v,i''WithLiaternaat:.e'(ai'i^bMlif pM i^|i|||j 
'.wcitil" "dt ' bnce 'remove aRUhosb eyd8;'‘abd 
water being constantly fouled as at 
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tliiin, llmt n supply of water, iHstributed as above 
stated, would meet the jxenoral requirements of ihc town, the cost 
of carryiiiq it into effect demumis our next eonsidcration. It 
ap[)car3 that the Municipal Coiniuibbioncrs liad it for some tinui 
under consideration to make arrangements for relieving the ciy- 
ing wants of Urn inhabitants ot the isTorthern Divibion, by 
erecting another steam engine at Nimtollah Ghat, for pumping 
up river water apd dUtriliuting it by means of underground 
pipes, through Uaug Bazar, Cornwallis Street. Sham Bazar, 
rurria Pooker Street, Chitpore Koad, Kombooliatollah Lane, 
Sukea’s Street; Barrauohboy Ghtwe'h Street and Maohooa B.»zur 
Hoad, which airangoment would have the furllicr advantage ol' 
allowing all tanka uithin reach of the above streets to bo Idled 
with water from the river, at the very time, thattliey geneially 
become almost dry. Tlie expense of this arrangement was es- 
iimated at Jlupees 1,50,667, exclusive of the cost ol the engine, 
pumps and buildings, and subject to a permanent annual charge 
upon the town for the working of the engine. Now if it becon- , 
sidered, tliat in order to ensure re.d benefits to the inhahitantb 
and to provide for the regular action of the sewers, the supply 
of water must be ample and difiubcd all ov or tlie town, and ■ 
moreover that the above named streets lorm only a buiall portion 
of the area over which the supjily of water inubt be spread, it 
is evident that to cairy out the scheme to a really useful extent, 
the total outlay will not fall short of 1 2 lakhs of Rupees. This 
''arrongement would answer every icquircment of the native jio- 
pulation ; it will supply the houthern Division with ample w.itcr 
*ibr culinary puriioses, it will aflbrd as much flush for the scvvcis 
as may be desired, but the outlay will bring no monetary return 
whatever, and after all not supply to Europeans the groat desi- 
deratum, viz. pure and wholesome diiuking water. 

The next thing to consider is, the annual expense which the 
undertaking if carried out would involve. Taking as our basis 
the cost of working the Chandpaul Ghat Engine, which during 
the raias, or say three montlis out of twelve is stopped, wo shall 
arrive at the following results : • Rs. 

Cost of working the Chandpaul Ghat Engine, ... 10,000 

Do. of propwd Engine at Nimtollah Ghat, ... 10,000 

Add the rime of the rains, throe months, 6,666 


.Actual cost, ... ... ... 

Interest on block and stock 12 lakhs at 5 per cent.,' 
Wear and tear, repairs, and superintendence 10 ppr 

*** ... *** ... ... 


26.060 

60,000 

6,000 


02,660 


Total outlay, 
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an annual oxpcnsc, the greater poi lion of which, according 1o 
nil authorities lliat appear to ha\c been conaujitod on the suh* 
jcft, will have to be incurred, to ensure the efficiency of the 
(liainagc works. To meet this pci umiicut charge, Wo have the 
1 olio wing resouiccs: 

Xtfi* 

Set apart umitr legislative ciuctmcnt lor water sup* 
ply, ... ... ... ... ... ... 30,000 

Present cost of working the Chandpaul Gliat Kngine, 10,000 
Expeuse of clearing drains, &c., ll--. 5(),()0() of whicl: 
one-half will be saved when the diahiage vvoiks come 
into operation, ... ... ... ... 25,(110 

Total, ... ... ... 65,000 

So that theic is an annual deficiency of Rs, 27,666, which will 
have to be piovidod for by the Municipality. 

It now remains to ascei tain what the additional expenwe would 
be ioi Mipplving the town with pure \\liolc 5 >oine drinking water, 
instead of that wljich the above outlay would secure All the 
f chcines that have been laid before the inildic agiec in one point, 
Ai/., that the supply must in the Inst instance be diawn off the 
liver llooghly at some point neai PiiUali Ghat, by means of 
pumping engines, and aftei passing tlnougli subsiding and filter- 
ing resj^rvoiis, be coiucjcd to the sulnubs of Calcutta, to be 
thence distributed |iy sttam powci .ovci the cit^. * The OBti* 
mates of the several scheme^ \aiy according to the extent of th^ 
distribution of water, but we will, for the sake of calculation, 
assume the highest avciagc vvhuli 30 lakhs of Rupees. Sup- 
posing the above capital being borrowed at a latc ol interest of* 
live pei cent, per annum, the annual cliarge to be met would be 
Interest on 30 lakhs of Rupees at five per cent. Rupees 
1,50,000 to which would have to he added the cost of working the 
Engines and that of Supeiiutendciioe ; against which we have 
to set off’ the sum of Rupees 92,666— v\ hich will have to be ex- 
pends d annually under any circumstances, and the revenue that 
may be deiived fiom Europeans willing to pay for pure and 
wholesome dx inking water. ^ 

But in addition to this, we have two other sourcos to look to, 
which might be made productive of considerable ic venue. Thera 
is no doubt that without a proper supply of drinking wAtbr 
the contempkited Mutlah town will prove a complete disappoint- 
ment. The only source whence a supply can be obtained is Cal^ 
cutta ; but such would only give water for culinary pur|^o«os, 

E umped up from the river at low tides. Even such water would, 
owevet, have lo be paid^ for, and hence we should thus obtain 
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aiPA>lihor contribution towards the annual outlay, wbifh would 
prove a ‘valuable aid, and niight be the mcaim of cai'r>in;> out 
the far moic important bobemo of piocuiinp diinkiny vstcr 
from Ihiltab. Moreover by a blipht chanji^e in the plan the na- 
tive Diviriou wovild get water fico of co'-l, whilst the Eurojxan 
would be supplied with pnn dintitimj water nt a modei ite 
charge. As already slated the v.irious s< heints^wliich eanio be- 
fore the publio, agreed in the utets .ty of drawing the snpplv 
of water off the river, at some locality to the North of Chilpon , 
and that I’ultaU seemed to have been, con idcrcd as the inoM 
suitable place. There the vvaitr v\a-> to be pumped up into 
softHug and filtering rcbcrvoiis, whenee it would be eouvcjcd 
to Calcutta, either by pipes oi eovcied aqiieduclt. Now if the 
ffltering reservoirs were constrmtccl at C'alcutU iiiotecd of at 
Pultab, we should then have two distinct kinds ol rt si rvoirs, 
namely settling reservoirs, whence wata would be supplied to 
the Northern Division, and fillciiug reservoirs, di^trlhulingpi x 
water to the lluropcau quarter of the town. Thu* aj toon as 
the native population would bo willing to pay for pine wnicr, 
it could be supplied with it at once, and the tune is ^uic to eoinc 
when the value of such a commodity vvill be duly app criated 
The cost of the works for piocuiing a siipidy of water from 
Pultah and providing lor its eftpious distrilmliou over the town, 
is estimated at 30 lakhs oi Iliipees, entailing an annuaLcliargo 
of Ka. 1,SO,000 for work and super intendeni e; and siifjpoBing 
^tiiat the money w'crc borrowed at the rale* ol five per etut. per 
Iwnum, the total expense to be met, would be 

Intel cat on .30 lakhs at d ])cr cent., Ks. 1 .’iO.OOO 

Coat of working and superintendence, 1,20,000 

Ps. 2,70,000 

Against this wo have the expen vo vvhiih will have to be in- 
curred under any circumstances, as we have already shown; 
lha revenue derived from the European quarter, the coutri- 
htttion IVoin Mutlah, and the probability ol na’tivcs eventual- 
ly availing themselves of pure water. To ascertain the pro- 
' baWe income that may Be cxpcctcil^from the Buropean quarter, 
we must take into eonsidcratiou the number of bouses. There 
ate ip the f^uthem Division 
1873 one-storied. 

M36 two do. 

22^ three do. 

8 four do. 

altogether 3d3‘J masonry houses; and nipitolng such to pay 
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on an average three Rs. a jiionth or SS RSi jp^r 
eupply: of pure dnukihg yirater, we should ebia^ s 
which,, together with- the -expense 

{midy.vizv- - .i^r ' ■ ■ . 

■ . . would _give'u8(^R^'-'-"^^^^^^ 
against the above , outlay of Rs; 2,70,000, So that dhiy: Biii :SO;j0^ 
more would bO required to defray the total annual exj^eh^^l 
The merits of the soheiaes before us resolve themselTt'^i ihtd|-« 
two queitions :~arc we to expend 12 lakhs of lis., contiugeh't ijj 
upon all annqal charge of lis. 92,660 which will give only trateiV* 
for culinaiy purposes, and without any monetary return, or, 
better to lay out 5)0 lakhs of Rupees for an undertakingj whiehff^; 
will place at the d^posal of tire inhabitauts of Calcutta pure 
wholesome drinking water, and holds out an ^most immediate « 
return of Rs. 2,20,000 towards the annual expense of Rs.:: 
2,70,000 which will have to be incurred for interest and w6rk»: ¥ 
ing charges ? The latter will be no doubt the more useful due^^ i'f 
and we have no doubt, that in the end it will be found tte moref 
economical to boot. The natives will gradually learn to aj>pre-|:i{ 
date the value of pure water; Iho Slutiah must procure a sUfBt ?' 
cient supply for the local wants; so that tliere is every prospect ' 
of the undertaking becoming within a short time self-support?*;*' 
ing, and until then the deficiency between annual outlay and ' 
income should be defray ed out of the one per cent. duty. 

■ ■ ■ ' COMAUSRCIA-L. 

.'Wltli respect to commercial requirements, which have every- ; 
where been the means of facilitating and developing tradei Caji“ 
cutta may be said to bo in its very infancy. It is true, the ;; 
commerce of this city has within the last twenty years, nearly | 
trebled, but such is not owing to any particular facilities secujred?' 
by private enterin'ise, or to any encouragement held out by film 
verrUheht, but it has been forced into existence by that 
which induces wealth and»energy continually to seek BfeW 
Tor their practical employment. As far as Governmeat M 
cerned, there is certainly noUiing to show that the least 
was^'^ven'i'tb -trade-;' indeed in several :Ca^es'the;;SUgge(itidij|f|||^ 
■advieC'.'of'- practical -imen :had to, yield - to- -the' dictates 
’., 0 !fec^r 8 ^;':'Who,;' 'had.vu'ot- ' the.'-'.least con'ceptibii of-dhc; 
tide ;;priudpte''‘^^; - policy,^ -'and 

the poSitiou-'theyi'hddi-not'tb any particdter<|tt|adi^jddu^||^ 

,-b3 whichjby'^rril^l^^^ 
eerricd:'.;.they .',',;beeadjb,;;.ehritl^ : ■ ’-;The 
^ ehter^sC 
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wondered at. The erection of the Bonded Warhouse, and the 
establishment of two Inland River Steam Navigation Companies, 
are all the past half century has to boast of ; thp Railway can 
hardly yet bo classed in the category of commercial facilities, 
though when completed even as far as Rahnahal, it will prove a 
roost im|)ortant agent in the i)rumution of Kio commerce of Ben- 
gal and the development of the resources of the country. 

If we compare Calcutta with somu of the great seaports of 
Europe and America, we must be strui,k by the total absence of 
all those useful appendages, which everywhere facilitate and 
promote trade. No quays, no wharves, no jetlics, no wetdocks, 
no warehouses, no tramways, —in fact, with the exception of a 
better description of cargo boats and a couple of cranes, every- 
thing bears tlto stamp of primitivencss. In the interior of the 
country it is the same. Tho waul of sulHcient and proper means 
of communicating and trans])ort have almost everywhere operat- 
ed as a powerful check upon local enterprise, and indeed there is 
no country under ("In istian rule, in which so little change is 
perceptible witliiu a whole cetitury as in India. The mode of 
conveying merchandise is with regard to the bulk of trade tho 
same as it was a century ago ; agricultural and manufacturing 
implements arc oi the same description as they wore before wo 
had possession of iliis vast empire ; the process of agriculture and 
inannlacturos bus not undergone the least change ; the ])eoplc 
themselves liave, wlielher mentally or physically, but little im- 
proved ; their manufactures, and oven works oi art, do not show 
uo least progress, and thus it is, tlmt with a country capable of 
producing almost evciy commercial commodity, wc are depen- 
dent upon importation from abroad, lor wbat we ought to be 
in a position not only to supply for local consumption, but in 
fact for export. The great resources of tho country have re- 
mained undeveloped, because no true principles of commercial 
policy existed ; tho system and object of protective duties was 
misunderstood, and tho ])eriodical revision of the custom house 
tariff itself betrayed a singular absence of those broad principles, 
by which it ought to have been regulated, so as to form a 
powerful stimulus to the import and export trade of this coun- 
try. No attempts have been made to introduce and establish 
a firm footing in foreign markets of such indigenous productions 
ns have to compote with those of other countries, whilst the 
very local resouroes of this vast Empire have been allowed to 
remain dormant for the apparent benefit of the foreign producer 
and manufacturer. Hod a system of expansive and liberal 
conunerrial policy been acto<! upon, India by this time ought 
to bo a Ibnnidabld rival of tho United States with regard 
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td cotton,— of China with tfcspect to tea. — and of Bussia in ro- 
lerence to fibrons productiona. "Wo have expended large anina 
of money upon experimenta, and a much better result might 
have been attained at the aame expense, had we applied it in 
a different manner. No ationger pr(»of can bo adduced of the 
want of proper development of the resonrrea within our reach, 
than the tWt, that with a mineral wealth, the real extent of 
which ii hardly known, but the existence ol which is corroborated 
by the numerous specimens of rich ores forwarded to the London 
and l^aris Exhibition, wc have, at a time when there is a certain 
prospect of the whole of liidii cMuitually forming one great 
network of Bail ways, to impuit from abroad iron mils, and 
convey them to the very localities whore they ought to bemanu- 
factored on the spot. 

With regard to the trade of tins country, Calcutta stands in 
the same jiosiUou, as London with reference to the coininere.e 
of tho world. It is the centre horn which all enterprise eradi- 
ates ; it is the dial of the Indian money market ; it is the regu- 
lator of rates of exchanges: and with the great handmaid of 
commerce — tho electric telegraph— it exercises a sort of euntrbl 
over tho price of all comnioditius both at the plat'o of production 
and that of cunsumi>tiou. This trade is now Co ho taxed by 
the impositiou of a duty on prolils, and it must thcrefuru be our 
obvious policy to devi»o means by which such profits can be 
increased, for tho greater the profits, *thc greater will be tho 
revenue obtained from tho proposed duty. These means consist 
in a number of facilities which the trade of this port reciuires, 
and whicli will save time and money, fur to save one is so much 
saving ol the other. Native prejudices and customs must be 
made to give way to tho spirit and re(|uirements of the age ; 
the dilatory mode of transacting business through lazy sircars, 
must he superseded by J'luropcan Agency, and we must inttd- 
duce local improvements which will facilitate trade, expedite 
business, diminish the chances of risk, and thereby prove a con- 
siderable saving of expense. 

The principal commercial requirements of the city, are quays, 
wharves, jetties, tramways, warehouses and wet docks. The first, 
we apprehend, will never bo carried out, because they would 
require a very large outlay, and their real utility in tho lloogh- 
ly is susceptible of considerable doubt, *03 the alluvial process 
tends continually to form new shoals and banks along the most 
important part of the town, so that ships after all could neft 
anchor within sufficient reach of such quays. This fact is prov- 
ed by several of the ghats in the Northern Bivisionu'which at 
low tides are not accessible to any boats whatever. But no such 
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objection3 exist as t<i floating whams, because the tutencctioft 
of numoroue piers or jetties would prevent the fortnation ttf 
alluvial deposits within the range of such floating wharves. Nor 
could any apprehensions bo entertained with regard to the oi- 
fects produced by tlie groat tidal wave, lor tlto jetties at the 
Arueniqn ghot, and at the llovsrali Railway 8taUon« prove thoir 
power of witlistanding it. There are consequently no dilBcul- 
tics in the way that could not be rnmnyod by engineering skill ; 
and besides, floating wharves and jetties have tue*UDmen3e ad- 
vantage that they pouUI l»e constructed at a mere fraction of the 
cost which solid quays would involve. It is true that in point 
of appearance, and "even usoiulucss, (our liver admitting of their 
construction) there is no oomparifeou between solid quays aud 
wooden floating wharves, but in consideration of the wants td 
the oomtneroiiti coinmunity, and of the menus that might be se- 
cured to supply such wants, floating wharves come within our 
reach, whilst quays must bo looked forward os a work to be ac- 
complished by a taluro generation. Wo therefore in this case 
advocate the adoption of an improvement, which will secure be- 
nefits whilst ill the very course ui coustructinn. 

But iu order to comprehend fully the value of such floating 
wharves and jetties, we must compare the diflioiiUics which 
exist at present with the advantages that may bo expected to re- 
sult. The former are as follows 
a. I'assengers landnig or cmbaiking, must do so in boats, and 
at their own exiiense. * 

/). Goods must be lauded or shipped in boats, aud at hours 
in accordance with the tides. 

e. For goods insured against sea risk, the Insurance Com- 
panies are liable, until such goods arc lauded on shore. 

^«f. Goods of a fragile nature, hoisted from on board ship into 
, * a cargoe boat, and then hoisted out ftgain on the 
’ of the rh er, incur twice the risk of breakage, 

s. S^iips at present take upon an average three weeks to dia- 
charge tlieir cargoes. 

/, , The same delay occurs in loaAling vessels, aud therefore 
hardly any ship arriving ia this port, ean get away U- 
, foro two luoiitlis. 

, , Xhu chance of Joss or damage to goods and luggage con- 
veyed to and from shore in boats is much greater 
what it would be if ships were moored along the vhaef, 

' aud eottld'hoist in or hoist out their freight 

A liastiy the expense incurred by the hire of ^ti fiHf iho 
' above pflr^es. 

$fow if we had ifoatitog wharyes and jetties, along wUeltskljt>s 
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<i6uM be moored, we eliouid winc a }>teat deal o£ ti(ne> much of 
expense, and reduce the ehunees of risk to a luoro iuito» 

a. The expense of landing; or sliiiipin;; goods or luggage by 

means of boats would be totally avoided. 

b. Thu risk of luburance oflices m’uuUI be greatly dimiuisbed, 

c. ^Ite chance of breakage of articlos of a fragile uafuro 

would bo reduced ftoin two to one. 

d. Shii)S could rooeive or dibchaigc their cargoes almost with'* 

in a week. 

e. Ships therefore could get away in a lew weeks, and thus 

bavo a great portion of pun charges. 

jf. The tisk of loss or damage to goods or luggage in tran-*^ 
sit from shorn to the ship and vh'c versa would beto- 
tallj avoided. 

If thus, by the construction of wharves and jet ties, we attain 
one of tbo principal facilities re<]uired by trade for shipping 
and landing merebandiae, the next ubjut't ought to bo to iinprovu 
the means and speed of traubpurt on bliorc. lOveny body will 
admit, that the hackery is no longer suited to the wants of the 
age. Considering its snail like motion, the habits of the (jlriiors, 
the clumsiness of cunsti notion, and the total iacniei('iK‘y of the 
cattle by wliich drawn, it is clear tliat, where time is ucces* 
sary the hackery is one of the most expensive motles of trans- 
porting goods. Besides, these haukuiiet> arc regular public nui- 
sances, ‘ fur being apparent Iv uuder no control of any public 
authority whatever, they < aus<‘ formidable obstruction in the 
streets and thoroughfares; indeed wc have often 8(‘cn parts 
of Clive Street and of the Buna Bazar iloml completely 
blocked up by them. The meonveiiienec and not uiurequent 
disappointment resulting from the brcakiiig do'wii of a liaokcry 
on its being stopped in its progress can only bo fuUy understood 
by those engaged in the export tiadc. Uniieecbsary detentioo of 
sbips— expense of demurrage, — and loss of opportunities of sell- 
ing hills of exchange at a favorable rate, have not untroquent- 
ly been the coneoqueucos of the dilatory progrons of hackeries, 
whoso drivers have not hocu taught yet, that wind and tidu 
wait for nobody.”. 

It uppers to us therefore that we have more than ordinjMy 
reason to follow the example set to us by most commetf^ 
towns of ISorope and America, and to introdneo a series of twoliVf 
waye through the most impurt.mt thoroughfares of tfpat.* 

S croial town, adapted for light hou-o draught. 

ges of tramways witii vans suited for tlio transp^ 
eliaodise cannut admit of any doubt, whilst that 
of sil other coosiderafious they vtould admit of gOotjiA hplig oou- 
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veyeOi at a cheaper rate than by Imckeries, we are in a position 
to prove. Our readers aio piobably aware, that Government 
recently appointed a Committee to take into consideration tiio 
practicability of constructing a tramway adapted for the convey- 
ance of passengers and parcels, and fur connecting the proposed 
termini of the Eastoin and Mutlah liailway Companies at Scal- 
dah with the Custom House. The Committee after a careful 
investigation of the subject have come to the conclusion, that 
by laying down a tiamway through the entire length of Bow 
Jiazar and Hall Bazai, imsseugers could be conveyed for the 
whole distance from fSealdah to the Calcutta Custom House at 
" an average fare of nine pie, which, alter allowing for working 
chargee and depreciation of stock, would yield a ictnrn of 38j|' 
per cent, ou the capital cxjiended for its conatrpetinu. The 
above rate is less than one-half what native passengers now pay 
to karranchics. The Committee moreover very siguificautly 
add “ assuming the tramway as proposed to prove successful, wc 

* would regard it only as the first link of a chain of similar lines 

* that would ultimately include all the main thoroughfares of 
*the city for which such accommodation would he desirable, 
‘and we do not ourselves doubt, that the same general princi- 
'pies which have led us to recommend facilities for the trans- 

* jiort, within the city, of passengers and parcels, will in time he 
' recognised as equally aivplicablc to that of heavy merchandise.” 
That time, we conceive to have arrived, and the sooner the 
views of the Committee aic generally carried out, the better it 
will be for the ineuautilo iutcrcsts of this city. The growing 
political and commercial impoitance of the Biitisli Meliopolis 
in the East, renders it necessary, that our ciiorts in efioctiug 
improvements should not only be based upon the immediate re- 

a Uircments of the times, hut iu fact in anticipation of that exten- 
:oa of trade and enUaprise, to which the Rowing influx of Euro- 
peans and European capital must eventually lead. 

Having thus explained the advantages Miat must accrue from 
the construction of floating wharves, jetties and tramvvays, we 
have to consider the manner iu which these desirable iraprovc- 
luents can be effected, and the management and control under 
whieh they ought to be placed. It appears to us, that the for- 
mer two fall within the legitimate duties of the conservator of the 
port of Calcutta, and could be best managed by that ofBccr. 
The soheme would be truly self -supportingf for considering 
the great saving of expense and of risk, which must accrue to 
all puties, no objeetiou would be raised against levying a mo- 
derate charge for the use of such wharves and jetties. Our 
swggcstion is, that whilst pas?enger3 and their logg-^ge he allow- 
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ed to land fre6> merchandize of every deacriptioii should be sub- 
ject; to a small charge fix^ by special tariff. Thus we should 
derive a revenue, a portion of which would be required for the 
repairs, maintenance and establishments connected with the un- 
dertajking, whilst the surplus might applied towards the re- 
payment of the sums, which will have to be borrowed for con- 
structing the w(Ji%themselve8. 

We believe the Chamber of Commerce had some time ago 
prepared an estimate of the cost which tlio identical undertaking 
would involve. We ourselves have seen several other estimates 
for the like purpose, the heaviest of which amounted to live lakhs 
of Rupees,— a sum almost equal to what at present is expended 
for the hire of boats conveying goods and passengers between 
the shore and ‘shi[)s. The undertaking therefore, wlien complet- 
, ed, must undoubtedly pay, but whilst in the course of construc- 
tion, will yield no return. But at the same time the interest 
on the money borrowed for the construction of the woidvs must 
be paid, and wo maintain, that such ought to be provided for 
out of the revenue derived from the one per cent, duty, which is 
levied for the avowed purpose of local improvements. Every 
class of inhabitants which contribute towards that revenue, lias 
a right to expect that its requirements, as far as possible, will be 
taken into due consideration ; and we therefore hold, that the 
merchants of ‘this city, who are compelled to disgorge a portion 
of their annual profits, are entiiled to see the one per cent, duty 
at all events, which thet/ have to pay, applied to purposes and 
facilities, of which the commerce of this city is so greaily in 
nefed. 

With regard to tramways, we fully endorse the opinion of 
the Committee, above referred to, who in para. 14 of their report 
express themselves as I'ollows : In thus anticipating the growth 
^ of the system, we consider it Very expedient that it should be 
‘ placed under a management interested in the convenience of tho 

* community, and it appears to us that the general control of 
^ the executive and working of the scheme could best be intrust^ 

^ ed to the Municipal Commissioners of the city, of whose pre** 

* sent duties it seems to be a natural and legitimate extension; ; 

* It appears to us inadvisable to introduce any separate or inde- 
^ Pendent administration for the communications in the t0#n, 

^ and we that harmony and vigor would be best secure^ 

* by the agency of officers, whose special duties conneet 
5 so closely with |he progress of improveaients 

rcUtta.” These ^arguments bear out our opinion about y^^^ 
and jetties being placed under the management 
the'Conservator of the' port ^ofCalcattu, 
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i : ivBiiit the queatioii of tramway 8 gains considerable importance, 
lif Tftfe consider that C^iitpdre is to be Ihe great emporium of one, 
■if not of two of the railways now in course of construction, The 
lipcohreDience to shijw o^hizgud to proceed so high up the river 
: for the purpose of di8chl||ing and receiving their cargoes, ..will 
: he considerable, whilst 8t)jne doubts appeaivtc exist as to the 
number of veasels that may be anchored there with safety, con- 
sidering that die locality is so greatly exposed to the great tidal 
wave ; not are - we quite sure that it is accessible for large vessels 
at all seasons of tlie year. Under most favorable circumstances 
therefore the necessity of establishing a Branch Custom House 
at Chitpore will become indispensable, and this we look upon 
as opposed to the interests of the commercial community, whose 
object it must be to concentrate as near as practicable the export 
and import trade within the mercantile part of the town. The 
construction of a tramway along the Strand bank from .Chitpore 
bridge >to the Custom House, can be uo matter of dilHculty, and 
it would be attended with the immense advantage of clearing the 
Strand from those numerous hay, straw, and timber depots 
which at present are allowed to exist there in defiance of the 
open danger to the inhabitants within their immediate vicinity. 

As far as wet docks and warehouses are concerned, they must 
be left to private enterprise, .but if the I'acilities vye advocate be 
; given to trade, we have no doubt that these useful appendages 
; iljf commerce must soon spring forth into existence, especially if 
^Clovernment is disposed to hold out tke least encourageuieut. 
The Strand bank, from the Mint to the Burra Bazar afloeds an 
. admirable site tor wet docks, and this, we submit, ought to be 
; given at a moderate price to any company vyilling to engage in 
‘ the nfidertakiug, and prefzared to carry it out. 'Warehouses 
:,.will fben follow as a matter of necessity, and Calcutta, with re- 
gaird to the requirements of trade, will then be, what it ought 
to have been many years ago. Times have changed, and the 
' IcqnirementB of trade must he met, or its tide is forced into ano- 
': th0r cbannel. Our. true policy must be to work in anticipation 
of the demands oY ■ a growing commerce, and to provide those 
facilities, which give a new impetus to , enterprise, and carry 
wi&fe 

I^S ' Thc"^ James Wilson, in his memorable Bpeech 

J^lm’'-i^ei;'T:|agMa’tiva^. CopiCit-bf^Tndia.ma ■ ■'thealSth'of.i^ebraary . 

'thatdt 'intentiomof Her Majesty Indian 

utmost-extent 15uro]pean:s©t“^ 
particti^ bniir 
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whicl) Europeans may be induced to come (Vtifc to India, it ^ 
clear that the majority will consist of comnieTcial meDv and of 
these the Presidency will get a fair proportion. We hare 
before us a growing commerce, and an increasing influx of Euro- 
peans, and it behoves us to provide tor the accominodatidn and 
requirements of bot^ In this city, (this is a matter of import 
tance. Which demancW due consideration,) Hotels are crowded ; 
private lodging establishments are literally crammed ; and al*^, 
though the rent of dwelling houses within the last three yeata 
has gone up by fully 30 per cent., no sooner is one empty than 
there are numbers of people ready to take it at almost fabulous 
rates of rent, especially since Government has proved a formi- 
dable competitor, many of the best houses in Chowringhee being 
hired for public offices. But this increase of rental has reference 
to ♦every description of dwelling-house both in the European 
and the Jjrative 'Division of the Town, thus affording an undeuia* 
ble proof of the extraordinary demand that exists, which 
can only be ascribed to an increase of population and expansion 
of trade. 

With such facts before us, there can be no doubt that in order to 
afford accommodation for tjhe growing rcMpiirements of trade, many 
of the dwellhig-houses within the commercial part of the town, 
must be converted into mere offices and warehouses, and that 
their occupants will be obliged to migrate. To provide fob 
them, as well as for new-comers, new houses must be built, and 
an expansion of the town necessarily follow. This expangion 
is only practicable to the South and to the East of the City^ 
The former presents some obstacles, owing to the presence of 
the old Mahomcdaii burial ground,' which, ibr some unaccounta- 
ble reason, is still allowed to reinaip an eyesore to the residents 
within its vicinity, and to the passer bye. Then comes Bally- 
gunge, where there is ample room for building sites, and which 
can be considerably improved in salubrity, if the jungle to the 
South East be clearedi There is also plenty of spare land fpt 
building purposes along Circular Road, but unfortunately the 
New Park Street burial ground extends along a portion of that 
main road, and it not likely that people will build houses in itsi; 
vicinity, as the chances of obtaining European tenants would. ^ 
be very doubtful. Sealdah and Entally, which are to be the 
mini of two Railways now in course of construction, WBt utov 
doubt grow rapidly iUto towns, and in that direction 
as well as Bullygunge, the expansion of the town is likely 
places But in order to secure benefits to the 
be necessary to bring those localities under 
trol, and in order to provide fuad»? for the 

■ : 'V'' ■ 
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h to be carried oiit, they ought to be brought ■within 
"v'lhe" jurisdiction- of the Municipal Coinmissionere. Now is tho 
'tMUe when Mufticipal cbntrol would be valuable, because wide 
'aud regular thoroughfarol could now be laid out at a tri- 
fling cost, whereas, When%ou8es are once built, such a measure 
■would be as difficult as expensive. It is our policy to encour- 
tage Europ^n settlers, but we can only dwko by taking measures 
whi|Ch will provide for their accommodation. 

The necessity of making timely arrangements fOr straight 
and iSride roads will become more apparent, if we take a glance 
at the map of this Metropolis and its environs. It will be observ- 
ed, that with two important military stations, Barrackpore 
add Dum*Dum, to the North and North East, and with Fort 
' William at tlje South West of the town, there is actually only 
dhe i^eat military thoroughfare through the Northern Division 
;i bf ffie towns. Only on this road exist open squares yith largo 
tanks ;i(^ no other part of the native town are any large squares. 
Tt is true there is Circular Koad, but that is on the outskirts of 
' the town, and cannot properly be called a thoroughfare. That 
portion of Ijhe Native Town which intervenes between Cornwallis 
Street and the river, extending over a length of three miles and 
of an average breadth of two miles, has, from Chitpore bridge 
to Lall Bazar, only one thoroughfare, viz, Chitpore road, which 
not deserve the name of road ; the rest is intersected 
: by streets and lanes of various shapes and widths, and totally 
' deficient in ventilaiiijip. Yet Chitpore road is the street, which 
j for the sake of trade as well as for political considerations ought 
: to: be widened into one of the largest thoroughfares of the 
towb. The same reasons ought to lead to the opening of several 
squares in tlie same streets In the report of the Municipal 
Cpiniinlssioners for the past year a suggestion is made, by which 
the iffivaier , object inay par tiall^^ be attained. The one per cent, 
dutj^ ijpn:, incomes might . facilitate that object to a still greater 
would be a legitimate appropriation of a 
;;j>ortiott of: such duty; towards an improvement, which would 
ijicotnbine linciceaised vehtilati^^^ with facility to traflie, and at the 
, saffiO;fti|heiiehiise a poh^^^ * 

; political economy likewise necessitate a 

: jdtie:: oii)htidethiion b/ those required by trade, which we 
^fae difficulties and delays which constantly 
IliOajt jni1iii|iffi)i^^^a landingbf 

fC^idsiiSkaitiate' ^wdhahOf :stores, are’-oluefly. ■ 

;||^]8|h-tabie"'tO'';ffie;:hbS!ini30'-bf'thO'very 'identical'.facilities’W^^^ 

'' of'thi8;matt€r:milbe''tieb“'' ' 

eontlpieti^. ffiat, dating nine .months; out 
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of twelve, exposure to the rain or sun benefits neliler tnen 
nor goodie whilst the landing or. sbipping of both must ;«e regu- 
lated by tlie state of tides. Moreover th<? .expensej mb and 
loss of time at present incurred in landing and shipping troops 
and stores are an themselves strong reasons in favor of our re- 
commendations. Floating wharves and jetties, we maintain, 
would prove au enormous saving to the state, of both time and 
money. How many lakhs of Bupecs and how many lives mtigitt ' 
have been saved, if we had had such facilities in 1857 and 
1858! 

Another reason, which urges the adoption of such improve-^ 
ments on poU|ical grounds, is the fact,, that within a short time 
we shall have a railroad with a station at Barrackpore, a branch v 
line to Dum-Dum, and a tramway from the Sealdah terminus 
to the Custom House, so that whilst in a position to move re- 
giments and ordnance within an hour from the above stations 
to the river side, we will require days to put them on-board of : 
vessels or steamers ; and the same delay will take place in the - 
disembarkation of men and in landing of stores. If in addition to 
this we give one moment’s thought to past occurrences, when Bri- 
tish soldiers were allowed to hover amidst the notorions grog shops 
of the town during the hotest hours ot the day, it must become 
evident that the more expeditious the mode of moving regi- 
ments either arriving at, or leaving this port, the greater will be 
the saving to the state in every respect. 

Reviewing then all the improvemet^ which on sanita^, 
commercial and political con8ideralion8,^ppear to us to be ab- 
solutely required, and towards which the income derived from 
the Que per cent, duty on personal incomes might justly be ap-; 
propriatedj we would recommend to the attention of Govern- 
ment the following more prommontly : — ■ 

Ven'tilation of densely populated parts of the native town. ' 
Construction of public squares in the. Northern Diyirion. ■ ; : 
Opening of new and widening of existing thoroughmr^ in the ^ 

; ' native part of the town. r 

: Diffused supply of wate^^ 

Quays, wharvds and jetties ; and 
B The opening of ^ great military road. .v , 

By the above improvements every class pf inhabitant woiidii;; 

I benefit, and perhaps* if people knew of the ejtacli^ n^ 

; wfiich it was intended to appropriate the specif onbpe^beni^ llifil ;,; 
cty, -less objeotipn. wpuld. be riwwn against its.intrplli^ipiljjS^^ 
hate to apologise for the length to Whidi these 
,!,8pun:’'0ut,' but ihe.e»bJect:ia:oneift-'WHGh 
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>Jji: (dif the Metropolis, but of every town in India, are deeply inter- 
■'‘s;' f Mt^d ; and we trust therefore tliat all will co-operate by pointing 
j ' ^iit to Government the particijiUr requirements of their respee- 
y’ v fivd towns, for which the local Municipal income is not sufficient, 
and towards which the one per cent, duty on incomes might 
. fairly and 'justly be appropriated. 





Art.. VIL^ — The New Quarterly Army IJst of M 
serving on the Bengal Establisnment Calcutta : aud 

Co. mo. : ; 

Tub defect most frequently comglainccl of in tffe* . India 
^ Army, in the last twenty years, is^ie Mant of officers with 

* regiments, which must proceed either from there being an iif- 

* sufiicieucy in the number of officers posted to each regiment, 

^ or from the taking away of officers from regiments for employ • 

‘ ment in Civil or Staff duties.” 

Thus wrotQ Lord Metcalfe more than thirty years ago, and 
assuredly had he lived to the present day, he would have seen no 
grounds for changing his opinion. For during this time, up to 
■the year 1857, the defect he speaks of had gone on increasing 
year by year, and the many warnings which followed those given 
Lord Metcalfe from all whose experience or authority entitled 
them to be heard, were insufficient to procure a remedy for what 
was one of the most active causes in undermining the discipline 
of the Army ; now that the officers are left without an army, it is 
universally allowed that one among the many causes which pro- 
duced the catastrophe, was, that for so many yeai*s tire army had 
been left without ijts officers, and that the system pursued for 
supplying the Indian Staff hud rendered regimental life distaste- 
ful, and regimental duties irksome, Not only weri! officers with- 
drawn ill such riumbers that sufficient were^iiot left for the proper 
discharge of the duties of the regiments, but those left behind 
were made to feel that their position was in every w^ay inferior 
to that of their more fortunate comrades. The occupant of the 
most insignificant staff appointment,” doing overseer’s work 
on the roads, or serving with a half drilled local battalion in* 
some obscure district, was held to be socially in a better position 
than the mere regimental officers, upon whose eflicieucy .depend- 
ed the stability of the empire. Add to this that from the cen-: 
tralisation which was established, officers had become mere cy- 
phers in their regiments, that commanding officers M^cre liable to 
be removed at any moment to give place to % junior, and that, ■ 
generally, every regulation established of late years tended tb 
slacken the bond of discipline, and it must be admitted that tfid ; 
army had losfc all the elements which make militaiy life 
tive; And, accordingly, no one who mixed with the army 
latter days will deny, that esprit de corps, in the sense in 
is usually understood, iiad ceased to exist. No man 
of iiis regiment/ many in their hearts felt ashamed^v^ ^ 

That army has been swept away-fl^nd it is uiiivbrsaUy 
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in its place, it is absolateJy ne- 
to provide agains^ the occur^^ similar defects, Ars 
yy ttirmy tnust be organised, which though small shall be efficient, 
&;ani| with whi^ offing willing and even desirous to 

y isi^rvej aud it be our object in the following pages to shew 
y ■ hpw attained in one important respect, viz , that 

! of prbvidmg satisfactorilJ||br the demands of the service for staff 
of all kinds, without unduly depressing the position of 
tegimfentar interfering, with the discipline of regi- 

ments^^ 

The present time is a favourable one for discussing the question, 
since while reorganisation of some kind or other is in every one's 
thpughts, it seems tolerably certain that no definite conclusion 
has yet been arrived at by the Government upon this particular 
it. Questions of this kind, however large and impor- 
tant they may be, are after all only questions of detail in 
comparison with the still more momentous one of the disposi- 
tion of the Indian army, and must stand over for settlement 
fhe general organisation of the army is determined. The 
lalter is an imperial question, the solution of which will 
be arrived at before these pages arc printed; but whatever 
form that solution may take, it seems most probable that a 
purely local question, such as the relation of the staff' to the 
< army, will have to be settled on the spot, or at any rate that a 
defiiiite scheme, complete in all its details, and adapted to the 
. peculiar requirement^ of the country, must at any rate be first 
prepared by the Indian Government, to enable the English mi- 
l]iistry to take action in that matter. Although, therefore, the 
reorgahisari^ of the army may have been ali*eady finally de- 
as a whole, there must still be a vast number of ques- 
itioiis in subord it, Ihe settlement of which will occupy 

y itiaiiy months, if not years, and many uf which arc almost ua- 
for discussion. We believe therefore tint our re- 
afford iiiterest to the majority of our readers, and we 
iippp that the suggestions which wc are about to ofliir will be of 
1; forming the opinion of the public, and 

f pittese with ^ the decision of the question rests, to a proper 
de^li^g with the requirements of the Indian Army Staff. 
yyyWe that oUr subject presents unbroken ground 

i*e>markable that whiio 
have' been for along, time unU ■ 
to have heard (with the . 
lllpIpl^ohy'C^ 'presently,) of a single , ; 

possessed 'thfe' least pbaiice -.of:.. 

, plan adopted: 'by ' ilfo "Court '■ 
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of Directors was, practically, to increase the strength of each 
regiineut as the demands for the Staff increased ; and m this way 
n sixth Captain was added to each regiment in I34d, and again a : 
seventh Captain and eleventh Lieutenant in 1856; but these aug* ; 
mentations unfortunately camo in each case too late to save the ; 
eflicioucy of regiments, and except that hu many additional offir : 
oers were added to the strength of the army, the evils of the system 
were in no way diminished. Bogimcntal duties continued to ho f 
a thing to be escaped from as much as ever, while the augmeiDH I 
tation to the Iqwcr grades of regiments had of coarse a tent* > 
dency to retard the promotion of all future comers. Moreover, 'i 
from the number of absentees from each regiment being limited h 
by regulation, it followed, that to supply all the requirements ;; 
of the service, an average number of men had to be withdrawn : 
jfrom every regiment, and thus the field of selection was un- , 
duly limited. A man’s chance of Staff employ came to depend, » 
not upon his personal efficiency, but upon whether or not his i 
regiment already supiiHcd seven absentees on the Staff. On tUo ; 
other hand, the Oovernmeut was obliged to take almost the 
full number of officers allowed from each regiment to supply ^ 
their wants, although each regiment might not contain the full : 
number of properly qualified men. 

This then was the method practically adopted to meet tbo 
difficulty; it was admitted to be a temporary expedient, and ; 
that some other plan must sooner or later be hit ou. And the ; 
plan generally talked aud written about, and which it is UUdeN ^ 
stood has been received with lavoor in high quarters, has been : 
that of drafting all Staff employ (*s into a separate Staff Corps, 
and filling up their places in the regiments they have quitted. Wo ■ 
believe this plan, though practicable, to be eminently unsuited ! 
to the Indian Army, as we tliiuk the following considerations j 
will convincingly shew. ^ ' ; 

The number of officers on the Staff in the Bengal Army, usin^ ; 
tbo word in the same sense os we have all along done, tp embraCo 
every kind of det<iched, as distinguished from rcgimentAl cm*- * 
ploymont, amounted in 1851, to about 600. Wo select this yCa#, j 
for reasons which we shall give presently ; the present num* 
her IS very much larger, but this state of things .is excep* i 
tional. A Staff Corps, therefore, to fulfil its purpose, must ■ 
consist of 600 or more oflBcers, and these it is proposed, ds Hrp. i 
underatand the advocates to wish, to form into one etututniotti j 
regiment, throughout which promotion should tan hy : 

The corps would have either a fixed establishment df bf I 

each grade, probably in the same proportion as pitevaa!)! 
ments of the line; or {womotion would ba made io i 

ju«s,i8«o. : 
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iMigtli of service^ 10 or 12 *ycar8 giving promotion to CsptuQ/ 
90 or 22 yoora to Migor* and so on. ' 

It most bo pretty evident that except in so for as ike regi* 
roents of the army vrould be relieved from the mass of non-efllsc- 
tivo ofliocrs now borne on their rolls, tvliich advantage this plan 
would share in common with every one that may be proposed, 
there is no advantage whaleier to he sained by thus clubbing 
tofi^etlier all the Departments, Civil and Military of the countrj , 
which have in most cases no sort of connection with each other. 
There is no precedent for such a step, since the Staff (’orps of 
oontiiioutal Armies, howeicr mtinenca'ly large they may be, 
consist entirely of men on the actual mihtniy staff of the arnii, 
who arc all engaged upon the same description of duty. Such 
a corps as this may, or may nut he, a desirable form for the or- 
ganisation of the MUtfaiy staff of this army ; this is a question 
with which we have heic nothing to do, we need only roniaik 
that such a scheme would only affect about fifty or sixty olli^ceis 
altogether, and would leave the main point, which is, the pre- 
tiCnt inefBeieney of regiments, altogether mitouehed. It Would 
ho equally impracticable to provide » measure which should ein- 
brace all military staff appoiutmcuts, and take no account of 
civil appointments, or which should have a convetsc aim, siucc 
both require so many officers that any plan would be incom- 
plete which should provide for one class and not the other. 

If then there is to be a Staff' Corps at ail, it must be a corps 
which shall iuclndo cveiy officer detached from legitncntol duty. 
As we have already obsened, there is nothing in itsdt attractive 
in such an idea, nor could we expect to find ranch de cot />» 
in such a body of ofliceixs, scattered over the face of the country 
Upon, every variety of duties, and bound together by no profes- 
sional ties or professional associations. But the du-advantuges 
would not stop here. Supposing that the establishment of edch 

d e of officers was fixed, their promotion going of com se by 
nritit and without reference to Depa^meuts, it might poasi- 
bly liSppeu, that at any time almost all the field officers of the 
corps, might como to belong to one department, say to the Com- 
wissianat On the other liaud, the Adjutant General Or the 
Quatemaster General might often be only a Captain. Xow in- 
otluaUtics of this kind should be prevented as far as possible. 
Vnder the present system we frequently see young men whoso 
talents and opportunity have raised them to positions in the army 
much in advance of their positions as regards regimental rank, 
vdwl it is an txtcellent thing for the army that there should be 
ikWfii cases. But we wnerally see that the want of higher rank 
(lHapds ik the way c? thcac officers, and that they nould he 
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«tilL'meic eiBcieot if th(>y stood high la the am;> ea well m la 
tlicu dcpaitments, aud this dctoc tin the present ayatem la not ono 
to be pnipobcly copied. BchhIls, the present uirquatiiica 
are leas Iclt than they would be it men wore all m tho samp 
ipgiment, like this Staff Coips Fuitker, tho other anomaly 
ot au olheer high in the semee holding .1 subordinate appoint* 
ment 18 pt evented now by the lule iilmh makes the vacatioa 
ol eveiy appomtniuit ootnpolbory on attaimug a ceitain gra(k>. 
But if a regulai Slad Coips is om ‘ iornu..!, this outlet for tho 
old ofTicers by diaitiug them buck to command logunaats 
will no longer cust. 

Again, piomotion m departments would have to gohy seniori* 
ty veiy much moio than at picscnt, which would be plainly 
objeetionable. Under existing aiiangenicnts, tlicre is aome 
opening foi passinp- over an luclhiuut man, tut the members 
ol a dcpaitinint being chosen horn ditfcieut regiments, 
tli||||. supciscsbion in such eabis is only departmental But 
niOTi would ted supiibession by the olhccis ot then own legi- 
uionts much inoic keenly than it it <auie tiom the olBepts 
oi otlui leginivutb, and it it hciame habitual 01 frequent, 
miUiaiy discipline would soon be at an end 

It on tho other hand, to prevent great inequalities fiom occur- 
iing lu the standing oi llic oihecib ot ditleunt departmeutf, the 
plan were adopted which has been sometimcb piopobcd, and has 
alieady been mentionetl, ot {.iving promotion lor length ot 
scnicc, some ot the oviK we have pointed out would be ]>rc 
vented. Uiidei such a sybUm the heads ol dep 11 tinents would 
nudoubtcdly, as a geneial lule, be all men tohiably well plated 
as rcgaids rcgiiucutal lauL But another evil^ames, the 
nnmTier ol cfiiceis in each giade will plainly be hible tueoiistanl 
altciiition, and the cost ot tho coips to the blate will bo as 
constantly fluctuating. Ihis vaiiation ol coet may even et- 
tend to buch a degree as to dciange beiiously tho uiil]t|g| 
financial system Moieover, tho vciy eeitainty oi piondotimE 
at fixed times which such a bjstem would enkuro is very tar 
ftoin being desirable. Updei either system, thute can bo no 
«neh thing us a lucky ofilcci, as tar as pionioUou goes, oud 
lucky oiheeis are tho seeds fiom which all gicat Ooponds 
have sprang. 

Again, under whatever system is established, provision must 
ho made ioi a portion of tho Staff appointments of tho oonnitgr 
being filled by officers Bom regiments ot the line, Ho atrango* 
ment would be complete in which this was lost sight of. Ifow 
many lino offioeis will enter on Staff employ as Captaias» and 
even as field officers, and cannot therelojca bo tnaiitmii to 

Sits 
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a Staff Oorps aa is here supposed without injuriou^tly 
affbcting promotioa in it; while if they remain in their own 
TOgimonts they will have superior and therefore unfair chances 
in respecting promotion. Besides, the line regiments are fast 
following the local ones in having tlirir officers drained off 
for Staff employ, and the tendency to weaken their effectiveness 
iu this way has equally to bo guarded against in their case as 
in that of tho local force. In oouncction with which point 
of view we may go still further, and assert that Such a corps 
would not be sufficient to stop the drain on regiments for oii'i- 
cora. It might be sufficient at first, but he has read Indian 
history to Uttle purpose who does not foresee that the require- 
ments of the country for more European officials will increase 
year by year. Tlic effect of such extended demands will be of 
ctourso to strain the Staff Corps at first as far as it will go, and 
theui while the usual haggling for an increase is dragging its 
slow length between Calcutta and the India House, tlie un- 
fortunate regiments will bo only a too convenient resource 
supplying tlie want temporarily; and in due course of time 
We shall inevitably come round again to the sfafxs quo of 
1857. The plan- of supplying the over increasing demand 
for more officers by augmentations to the whole effective 
strength of the army is, in short, not sufficiently clastic for the 
varied wants of Indian service. 

Lastly, which is the gravest objection of all, and snfficient 
in itself to condemn the scheme, the army would be divided 
iflto two great classes separated by an impassable gulf, the staff 
mid the regimental, the. lucky and unlucky ; the one drawing 
all the prftics, and obtaining everything which makes Indian 
service attractive, the other with nothing to make their present 
life •desirable, and nothing- >to hope fur in the future ; for the 
pnrqly military commands which confer emolument and dis- 
jBCtion are too few compared with the number of aspirants, to 
IKtde any appreciable effect in the way of emulation ; and even 
theM wnnid have to be shared with their Inekicr brethren. 
The edeotions &Cm regiments for the Staff Corps would uecessari* 
ly be made from tbq junior officers, and an unsuccessful oandi- 
mste, sheeted perhaps from want of interest or of luck, or from 
^ficieney in some non-essential test, according as the mode of 
selection might be established, would be confined to regimental 
dttty for the temaieder of his U&. Deprived oven of hope> tho 
•tOMolation of tho unfortunate, we cannot conceive a more 
Ipmaneholy position than the regimental officers of the amy 
held under sntdi a system, which, sofsr from improving 
the profcui > state of things, would thus render the status of the 
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majority of the army infinitely worse than it has c^er been be- 
fore. 

Having, therefore, briefly discussed the numerous and grave 
objections to a separate Staff Corps on the continental pattern, 
there remains to consider some plans whic/h wbuld meet tho 
requirements of the country, and be free from these defects. 
And to do this, it may be as welt to statu first of all what are tho 
conditions to bo sought, and which must therefore be satisfied 
by any scheme deserving of serious consideration. Witl^Out, 
then, attempting any formal proof of what we are about to assert, 
for which the space allowed us would bciuHulilcicnt,wcshallmcre«' 
ly lay down what we conceive to be the necessary requirements 
of any scheme, and which we think arc sufficiently obvious to 
command general assent, h'irst and foremost, then, whatever 
plan be adopted, it must be framed with a view to providing for 
the thorough efficiency of regimental economy under all circum- 
stances of the varying and usually increasing demands upon 
the^army to fill up ap|)ointmcnts of all kinds. In stuiing this 
to be necessary, we arc not pretending to compare the relative 
importance of military duty, as compared with that of civil or 
political duty. This is a subject ullogctlier beside tho present 
question, which is not whether military men are well adapted 
to fill other positions, more or less important, but whether they 
can be so employed without injury to their own service. It is 
plain that the only cl'iim the army can hold to such employment 
must be based on the fact if its being possible to draw upon 
it without doing it an injury, and if this be impossible, then in 
a military point of view it would be better to supply tlio demands 
of the country in some other way, even though that way bo 
loss elective as regards the appointments themselves. 

If we have carried ouT readers so far with us, they will also, 
we believe, agree that tho way to secure this end of making 
regimental economy thoroughly efficient, is to keep up unde]|^ 
all circumstances a fixed establishment of effective officers in 
every regiment, of such strength as may be cousiderec^necessary, 
and that the prizes of the service should be so apportioned as 
to give purely regimental service its proper share of them j so 
that a definite career, with its chance of honour and emolument 
may be offered to those whom choice or ill-fortune may rettfift 
with their regiments ; a career which no one will maintain exista 
at present. Secondly, the field pf selection must not be hnuted 
to the young men who are just entering the service, but ehonhl 
embrace all cjbriiles and Tanks of the army. An officei's ohenw!- 
ter and qualijSeations cannot always be deiormiued eeriy in Ufe j 
many an excellent, officer has given 1;)ut small promise as a lad 
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of being worth mneh, (we do not of Course mean that the con- 
verse is ever true,) and since tbcrc must always be a good d(‘ul 
of choice in making selections, it wonld be hard if a man who 
failed to be chosen on first entering the service, should never be 
nllowcd a chance agatn. Thirdly, some outlet must be fouud 
for Stafl* oificcrs who prove incliective, or become so from age, 
other than the present one of remanding them to ruin the disci- 
pline of their regiments, and to disgust the rcgirntmlal officers 
whom they supersede. Lastly, whatt'ver plan is proposed must 
meet the financial requirements of the country, and be economical 
in its working. 

Now all these conditions can be satisfied by adapting to tho 
Indian Army the system nhich has obtained lor tuany years in 
the jfloyal Ordnance Corps, and which lias been found to answer 
perfectly with them, enabling the demands of the State for exli-u 
officers to be met without at all injuring regimental efficiency. 
tVe allude of course to what is termed the liecoudinij system, 
by wbieh an ofiieer withdrawn Irom his regiment fur detached 
employment is made Snpcruumeraiy, and hm piaee filled u() liy 
promotion. The system is so clastic in its working, and would bo 
«o completely adapted to the cireuiuslanees of the Indian Army, 
that it is surprising to find, not only that it Las never estublished, 
but tbut it seems never to have been even officially brought for- 
ward. So obviously practicable a plan has of cour.se been <li«- 
Qussed in private circles, though even there the impossible ‘Stall' 
Corps’ is more generally talked of; but, if we except Lord 
oalle’s plan, we never recollect to have met with any for adopt- 
ing the Seconding system in India, out of the dozens which have 
been put forward from time to time. Lord Metcalfe’s scheme, 
prt^osed in 18S9, when the mischievous cfTcct of withdrawing 
officers from regiments for the Staff was first begiuulug to be 
felt seriously, anticipates in some measure tho Seconding system 
ns established in tiie Hoyal Artillery and Engineers ; wc cannot 
do better than give it in his own words. 


“An Intosdod romedy for the evil foil has latterly been devised, by limit- 
ing the number of olKoei's to be withdrawn hvm coips for employment dse- 
wbere. 


fiut this limitation, by the restraint -which it imposos on the Oovemniont 
iu its selection of odiocts for either duties, must froquently be itijurious to 
■the public serviee ; and that pait of the regulatiuu which oouipals ofiicem, 
on pnmiatton to the muk of Oaiitain, to reliii(|iuHh wliatover situation they 
may held away from their regiment, if two Capiauis be already alMwiiT, ap- 
Msm to me to qjiomto very hardly on the officers mi treated, as well as 
uilmiously on tho public service. •»****# 1 oouseivo tberefore tboii 
it Woohl |;io much better to adotit sotno plan by which the Ooveniinent 
might bo at Uberty td oommaiut and retain the sorvicus of any officer ro- 
^ **** ^ qjnployaw»t» wittwat aflevtiiig the offidcacy of 
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And this object, it appears to me, might bo accompMstied by very sim- 
ple arrangement ^ V- 

In the first place, let the complement of officers requisite for actual duty 
with a regiment be fixed, without reference to the numbei^ 

(huvyu away for general, Staff duty, or Civil emgjoyment,' or aiiy o^er exi- 
gency of the public service. , ; 

It is of essential consequence that the Governinent *should have the : 
power of calling away from regiments any officer whoso services may be re- 
quired elsew^here, without any limit as to nuruboi*. 

It is, at the same time, of great importance that this power should fe> 
eicercised without injury to the efficiency of the Army. : 

And it is also very desirable that any. plan (lesigned to secure that object 
should not interfere with tlie constitution of the Army, or tlie system b^ 
which promotion is regulated. 

Without presuming to offer any opinion as to the number of officers that 
may be requisite with a regiment, I woll, for the sake of explanation, sup-, 
pose the complement to be as at present. 

Let it be supposed that several of these officers, no matter what number, 
are required by tbe Government' for ijublic service elsewhere, and with^ 
drawn n*om the regiment. ’ # 

I have now to suggest the arrangement wdiich seems to me advisable in 
order to supply the pMes of those withdrawn. > / 

The general principles of ray proposal are, that officers withdrawn from 
regiments should ceas(3 to draw any pay or alknvances as belonging to re^ . 
gimeuts, and should be exclusively remunerated by suitable allowances at- 
tached to the offices to which they may be appointed, and chargeable to 
the department to which these officee may belong ; and if, in consequence 
of their being officers of the Army, it be "necessary that a portion of their 
allowances be drawn under the denomination of military pay, that such por- 
tion should form a part of the rcmimeration fixed for the duties assigned to ; 
them, and not be in addition thereunto, and should not be chargeable to 
their regiments, which should be relieved from all exiienso ou their account j; 
that they should nevertheless, retain their regimental rank, and rise,, with 
regard tp promotion, precisely as if they were present with their regiments ; 
that the regimental pay and allowances which tjiey would draw if present 
with their regiments should be received by those who may perform their : 
duties in consequence of their removal ; and that the vacancies caused In 
regiments by the withdrawal of officei’s for other duties should bo supplied 
by superaiunerary officers. 

For example, let it be supposed that the Lieutenant Colonel be appoint^ , 
ed to Some situation on the general stafi’, or to some civil office; ^ ; 

According to the principles before stated, he would bo paid entirely hy ; : 
the allowances of the office to which he might be appointed. . ; . In siicfe a 
case the Major of the regiment would have to perfoim the duties of Lieuta* 
naufc Coloneh 1 should propose, also, that he be allow^ed to receive t|iO ; 
j>ay and' allowances of that rank, as acting Lieutonant ColonoK of tlr^ 
regin^t; retaining ' however the designation and Army rank of, Majblf 

The senior Captain might draw the pay and ailowances of the 
Major^ whoso duties he would have to perform, retaining only 

: ■■■ ; Thb:;sembr:'.I4®hti0hAtrf"'hld^Ch^ 

.■r)0t%pg 'his oA:rank iti the; 
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Th^ VA^flTicy caused by the removal of one officer from the regiment 
m^ht be filled up by the addition of a 8upernuinorary Kthsigu. 

Biipposing the Liouteuaat (Jolonol to return to the regiinoat, or another 
to be ])ostod to it, and join it, in coubccjuenee of the I’emoval of the fonnei, 
iu eitlier case the Captain, the Lieutenant, and the Ensign vih<. 

ha<,l been advanced to hlf^erdulies and allowances, would fall back each 
into Ids proper place, and the Super luunerary Ensign might bo [wsted to 
any other regiment where there luight bo a vaeaucy. 

The bamo process migiit take place whatever uuiubor of ofiicors were 
withdrawn fioin any rcgimont. * It would be ncccrtsary to have in the 
Army a number of Huporuiimerary Ensigns, ccpial to the number of officers 

employed away from regmiontH. TIio Supiwnuinorary Ensigns 

might be promoted to Ensigucies wlion Vacant, and posted poiiuauontly 
to corps according to seniority ni ilie Army. 

By this plan it appears tt) me tlie following advautagos would be gained : 

The Oovernincnfc would be at full liberty to apply the services of oflicoi's 
of the Army wherever tlioy miglit be most beneficial to the State* 

At the same time, the oflieiouey of regiments would bo umintamod. 

# ♦ * » ♦ 

By making ei'ery ilopurtmcnt. ami offioo olmrgoablc' for the whole of the 
pay aud allowaiicofj of tlie olliccrsi cniployc'd thoroiii, there would bo no 
tomptati^p to apply th(‘ uervices of otticew to iufei'ior dutica, or to dutiua 
paid by inadequate allow aiicos, on the fdlacioun ground that they were 
paitly paid by their rcgimoutal pay and idlouiuioot — a wyhleiu by which 
the state chuata itiself, hlealing, ua it wero, ofhi'ur,s from togiiucntal duties 
for other services without supplying sulMitutcs, iciulcring rogiincnts in- 
efficient, and blinding itself to the actual exjioiises of oliices held by mili- 
tary sorvanth,” 

The above plan, would, it is clear, provide for the difficulty of 
keeping regiments full, aud at the same time supplying the staff, 
but it would do so at a frightful sacrifice of promotion ; each 
man would have to pass seven or eight additional years as an 
Kusigu. And the condition of these .Supernumerary Ensigns, 
belonging to no regiment, but shifted about as they might bo 
required, .would be truly deplorable. They would be like the 
dhobee’s dog, without a home cither iu the hcdise or on the 
ghat. 

The plans however, pursued with the Iloyal Artillery and Eu’ 
gineers is free from ail objections that we can think of. By 
this system alt officers employed on detached duties arc made Su- 
pernumerary after six months' absence from regimental duty, and 
may continue so jht ten years, their position aud promotion in the 
regiment remaining unaffected. At the expiration of that time 
they must either return to regimental duty, or else retire from 
the army. There are certain technical points connected^with 
the allowances such officers can claim from the Civil Depart- 
ments they serve undelf on retirement, which are not applicable 
to 'India, and need not be mentioned here. It may be interest- 
I inf to know tkat the system, w|dch was established in 183d to 
provide officers for purely civil employ, has gradually been ex- 
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tended to include the officers in the maiiufactnrin|' and educa* 
tional departioeatS) and that there were in the beginning' of tha * 
present year 27 and 38 officers thus seconded, in the Kbyal 
Artillery and Royal Engineers respectively. 

This is the plan therefore, which, with Certain liini^tions and 
modifications to be mentioned presently, we shoffid wish 
introduced into the Indian Army. Thus, instead of the holder! r 
of aii appointment stopping promotion, keeping the Working J 
man out of bis proper place, and perhaps returning to superseddi;! 
the latter at the end of his service, the regiment would gain a s; 
step by the appointment, just as much as if the holder had died ; 
or retired, his own promotion meanwhile going on as before^ C 
dl coarse in this case the regiment does not get the stop over ; 
again by the promotion or death of the Supernumerary officer. ; 

In arranging the particulars of the scheme we must first de* 
termine what class of appointments are to Second, or make the 
holders Supernumerary. Wc would include in the list, then, every 
description of appointment, whether military or civil, which with- 
draws a man from regimental duty, with the exception of the 
regular army staff, that is, of the Ad jutant and Quarter Master 
General’s Departments, and the Brigade Staff. These, which . 
constitute the separate Staff Corps of most continental armies j 
we would specially except from our so-called Staff system. 
We would leave these appoii^ments to be the perquisites of the. , 
regimental officers, who would thus have at any rate one ad-, 
vantage on their side, to set against the many possessed by 
their more fortunate brethren, while the number of the posts to 
he filled in these departments Is not large enough, or sufficiently 
liable to increase, to make any appreciable drain on the army. 
All other appointments would make the holders Sapernumerary. 
In the Artillery the same rule should hold good. Por theEngi- ■ 
ueers there must he some modification, since but a fraction of thq ^ 
officers of that corps are employed on regimental duty. The f 
great majority are engaged in the Public Works Department, ; 
and this should therefore be considered their regimental duty j: .: 
hut appointments to the Mint, educational ones, and those qon- s;; 
nacted with the Railways should be considered staff appoint-, 
ments.^'... 

If such a measure as this be adopted, the first question tlmt , 
natxirally arises, is whether a man should always remain or thiPk'l 
staff* when once appointed to it, or whether he should be liabio <f 
to retuna to regular .militaTy duty, or be at li^xty f^ ido s6f at 
any period of his service. Against a prohibitory »ak! of this 
kind ;th«re. is of conrsC td bfenrged that the hiiBtafy 
of ■ ffrst cate; ttpiers, : who hw 'OWh-led 
June, 1861 ). , \ ■■v. . V ^ ^ 
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tiilEe civil or qua#i civil) employ, would be lost for ever to llic 
* Btate. With sucli a rule prevailing in liSu7, wetshould not havi; 
to mourn, and to gjlury in the death of Nicholson ; and tried 
soldiers hko £d\v«rdcs, Lake, Miickcuzic, Taylor, and others now 
in civil employ would not be available in times of difficulty. But 
if it be au advantage that the State can draw forth such men in 
time of War from all departments of the service, on the other hand 
hpw many good men have been spoilt by the depressing eilccts 
of the system upon them ? We cannot have everything. If a 
man’s peculiar fitness for military command is to make him avail* 
able to be chosen for it without any regard for vested interests', 
c should in reason go beyond the civil staff of the army and 
pick out all the dashing civilians who have shown a capacity Ibr 
warfare, and there are many such ; men like Mr. J. C. Wilson, 
who is a General by iiatorc. No one however would recommend 
this seriously ; the injury done to others would outweigh the 
good. And we think the same principle should be maintained 
as regards the army itself, and that the military prizes should be 
reserved striotlyfor the irgiraeiital officers. Some good soldiers 
would undoubtedly be thub lost to the State, but the loss would 
be more than counterbalanced by tlic better spirit that would be 
infused into the remaiuder. Let regimental service be elevated 
by making it one of promise, and there will never be wanting 
able men in the rank of the regiments for every emergency. 

Wo would therefore propose a' modified plan of that adopted 
in the Iloyal Ordnance Corps, and require that every man on 
the Staff (that is of course, the civil staff or civil employ) should 
bo required after a certain period, say from seven to ten years, 
to elect between returning to his regiment and remamiug Su* 
lier&umerary. In the former case, ho would of course be Super* 
fiiumcrary in the regimeut until a vacancy occurred above him, 
which be would then lilt up ; but as somebody else would be 
msde Supernumerary to fill his place ou the Staff, tiie general 

e iotion of the army would be unaffeeted. If on the other 
he chose the latter course, he would then continue on the 
Sta,ff| in some capacity, for the remaiuder of liis service, lu such 
case. Ins allowances should be determined entirely by his Staff 
emj^oyw^t« l^ut his promotion would be still dependent on Iho 
bourso of proindtion in his regiment, the promotion of an eficc* 
'^tive officer saving promotion to all Supernumerary officers senior 
to ium. ^us if the senior Captain of a regiment were Sum- 
jnnmera)^, the second Captain who would be the senior eftbetive, 
icnld get«the .ntomotiion to Major on a vacancy occurring, and 
'the former wonld also be promoted, and become Supernumerary 
^ ,M^or j and so for all other gradbs. 
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Tho ofrict of sucli a measure as is here proposed vould evi- 
dently bo that the senior regimental officer would be generally 
much younger, and the Staff offieers much older men than at 
present, and to equalize the average length of service in the two 
branches. At present, almost all Staff situations ate held by 
comparatively young men, while none but veterans command re- 
giments ; einec the rules provide for the vacation of every ap« 
jiuiutment by a Staff officer on reaching a certain grade, when 
he goes back to his regiitfeut to take the eominaud Irom his 
Junior, who has been doing his work during his absence. Thus 
while the regimental officei s are deprived of all incentives to 
efficiency, and promotion stagnates in the regiments, the promo- 
tion of the diirercut (lep.u tments is of courso kept constantly 
moving, by this force d withdrawal ol the men at the top ; and ac- 
cordingly, while the Indian army contains on the average the 
oldest set of officcib in the woild, in spite of tho climate, in no 
lU’my 18 there so youu^ a staff, lu every department the inllju- 
rily ol the officers aie young men, Ju the (Quarter Master Go- 
iieral's department the two Senior Asnsfauts, who in conti. 
ucutal armies would uudoubti'dly be field officers, were until 
tho other day both ot them aubalterus. So in the Cummis- 
sariut dcpartmeutsi, Suhaltoim have worked their way through 
three fourths ol the grades, and there is not such a thing uu 
on old Deputy <ludgo Advocate (ilcucial or an old Paymaster 
in the set vice. So also in civul employ, the );alc which requires 
a man to vacate a Deputy CommissionersUip on becomiug 
Lieutenant Colonel tends to keep up a constant supply of youUg 
civil officers. The reason for the rule being established was to 
bccure a suffleient number of field officers being always avail- 
able for the command of regiments ; tho effect has been us des- 
cribed, to niako the * Company’s Colonels' proverbial for senility. 

Now wo have 110 objection to raise against the ranks of the 
Quarter Master General’s department being filled by young and 
active officers ; on the contrary we rejoice that there is any out- 
let available to brmg foith the qualities of good men, like 
Lumsden and AUgood, and others who might be named ; and vfe 
have already oaplaincd that we propose to except this and the 
other purely zmiitary departments from the provisions of our 
scheme, and to leave them Just as they are at present, BuL 
wc maiutam that it is neither necessary nor desirable that tl^ 
m^ority of civil employes should bo young, and that it is bet- 
ter to have old men lor them than tor regimental cqtUiUkidA 
Tlie qualities rcqmred from a pension paymaster, for 
arc mainly a capacity fur sitting m a chair and signing Ms name. 

It a man can do this, and retains the possession of nis me ii ts l 

* 
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Caoalties, his age h&s nothing to do with his effidcnc^, and a 
wan may be as good a paymaster at sixty as at thirty. So too, 
a man may be a first rate Commissariat Officer, or Judge Advo< 
oate Oeueral or Clothing Agent, yet he guiltless of ever mounting 
a horse, and as a general lule, the longer ho serves in either of 
those capacities the more cxpciicnccd and usciul will be become. 
On the other hand every one will admit that the command ot a 
regiment, to be really efficiently uoudueltd, requires that a man 
should be in the prime of life, and fh full possession of his phy> 
sical as well as his niiutal powers. 

If therefore, it be a uecessaiy part of onr military economy 
that a certain number of old and inactive ulliccrs should always 
remain on the list, wc manitaiu it to be obviously better that 
they should be allowed to hold on in their departments, than 
that they should be scut back to the regimental duty for which 
both by habit and age they Imve bocoino unfit. The best way 
to •secure efficiency ou the staff as well as iii regiments in this 
respect, is, to establish a system of ioiccd rctu'cuitut alter a cer- 
tain period of service. 11 it be reasonable to assume that the 
efficiency of the civil service renders it necessary to remove 
every man lioni the list after thiity-hve years of service, such a 
rule must be still moio required lor 1 ho ai my, and it should bo 
established accordingly, the (iovernment rotainmg the {mvilege 
of suspending its opeiatiuu lu exceptional coses. 

If our scheme as above exploiucd, or any modification of it 
be adopted, the efiect will plainly be to make the purely regi- 
mental career a much more hopelui one that it is now, aud in- 
deed to attach snuh advantages to it as will render it with many 
ititRds a mure attractive career than that ufieied by stalF eni- 
{do^raent. And this wo. should ellcct without any increase of 
regimental pay and allowances, but simply by distributing the 
prizes of the service more equally, ami withholding from the 
staff some of the unfair advautagos which they now possess. 
Under present rules a man gives up nothing whatever by 
going on the Staff, and has everything to gain. Immunity from 
half batta, and from the ruinous expenses ol reliefs, a comforta- 
ble station and more pay, with very often no more woik ; all 
this a matt gets by a Staff appointment. And after enjoying 
all tUcse Oil vantages for fifteen or twenty years, ho goes back 
h bis regiment to cut out the unfortunate regimental officer 
from the command, and very often to spoil its efficiency. 
But under the proposed system there will bo much greater 
^virpeas in the allotment of rewards., A ' man who ie 
ofH^cd a iiaymastership, for instance, will liave to set the 
present advantage ol getting more than double pay against 
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the prospective one of commanding a regiment or a brigade. 
For an indolent man, or a married man Mrith a large family, the 
present increaso of income and the settled life will doubtless be 
sufficient inducement to leave the elective strength of the array ; 
but those who can afford to wait, or who look to the army as 
their profession, will prefer the more regidar military career 
with its chances of oxoitciuont and distinction. At present, no 
one ever thinks of refusing a staff appointment, no matter what 
it he ; there is everything to gain, and nothing tu lose, and ac> 
cordingly we see men leaving their regiments and brother offi- 
cers to waste their lives with some savage levy in the wilds of 
Assam or iSumbhulpore, and dragoons In the prime of life, quit- 
ting the saddle, to serve out pay .and pensions, or to superintendent 
the making up of sepoys’ ti'owsers.* These are melancholy 
spectacles to our nunds, and if the army is ever to be made effi- 
cient they must bo jmt a stop to. For while protesting against 
the opprobrious term refuse us applied to any body of uffioers, 
which is altogether inapplicable as signifying the remainder alter 
seleetion, it cannot be denied that as long as the staff is better 
paid and more comfortably placed, and is not requiri'd to relin- 
quish any purely military advantages, so lung eitbet^the best offi- 
cers will as a rule be selected for the Staff, or else the pationage 
of tbo Indian Gov crunveut is corruptly bestowed. We believe 
that no unprejudiced man will assent to the latter hypothesis, 
and if not, it follows that the former must be true. And this 
li^cing so the main object of reform should be to alter the state 
of things which pioduces it. 

As regards the mode of selection, opinions may bo divided. 
There will be the old school, which desires to leave it as at pre- 
sent, and the new school wliich goes in for a staff college, open 
competition and so forth ; and perhaps a third party who would 
prefer that patronage should continue to have its way, but 
Would limit its power to some extent by insisting on a certain 
minimum standard of qualification. Xhis last view is probably 
the best. A staff* college and competition may be well adapted 
for a large army witli lew appointments and in a time of peace, 
where there is no means of ascertaining men’s qualifioaiions 
otherwise than by book tests, and where unrestrlctifi selection, 
inevitably results in favoritism. But no one will 8eriou47 
maintain that a book test is the best, or that it is anything mdm 
than an indifferent substitute for a way of ascertaining a man's 
really useful qualities. It is therefore wholly inapplicable to In- 
dia, where the demands of the service are so, many and so varied, 

* Tho <;lothing Agoncy in tbo Koyal fiorvYOc is appropriately (illorl by a gallant 
oilicci who by the lim of botii Icjis is mcapaoitutcd for any aettva dtiiy. 
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tiWit; constant opportunity is afforded for bringing out the 
individual character and capabilities of every man. Uiuii the 
apirit of pedantry has run quite mad, therefore, we are not like- 
ly to substitute a mere cram teat in the selection of political agents 
or adjutants of irregular cavalry, for the infinitely better one 
which a man’s character affords.* The patronage of the Indian 
Oovorninent has hitherto been on the whole very fairly bestow- 
ed, and there is no reason to apprehend a change for the worse. 
Finally, we may observe that with the comparative equality that 
will be established between the military and civil branches of 
the army, it docs not appear likely that the number of candi- 
dates for detached employment will be very much in excess of 
the situations to be filled. If therefore a competent knowlc<igo 
of the native langnngcs, and a service of four or five years with 
a regiment be rigidly insisted on, we shall probably have all the 
requirements thoj; arc desirable or practicable. To whioh how- 
ever it ought to be added as an essential condition, that every can- 
didate for employment of any kind should be well recommended 
by his commanding odicur. If this be made a sine rjvd inun, and 
not allowed to degenerate into a mere form, it will do more to 
support thf^ authority of comiimnding officers, and to make the 
young regimental officers zealous in the discharge of their duties, 
than anything wo have proposed. 

Besides tests for adipission to the Staff, it may be necessary 
to have some outlet for the disposal of men who may be found 
to discharge their duties inefficiently, since regiments are nf) 
longer to be turned into penal settlements for those who are too 
i^e or too worthless for staff employ, but yet who cannot be 
brought under the lash of a court martial. This will generally 
be anorded by the great range of appointments scattered through 
tho country, some of which have disadvantages in point 
of climate, and inaccessibility attached to them which, with most 
men, will more than counterbalance the value of the slight addition 
to regimental pay whioh fjhey confer. When tho so-called Staff 
embraces every detached duty, from the Agency of Central In- 
dia to the Adjutancy of the Kamroop Levy, (whatever that may 
be) it will not be difficult to punish a man pretty effectually 
by remrtvll from one situation to another, to say nothing of the 
penalty involved in being sent to one of the many Indian Sibe- 
riis, even wil^t any forfeiture of pay or position. For the very 
bad cases, wluoh will always be very few under a well organized 

k *• 

* We would be understood however as by no means wishinR to decry the estab^ 
Kahiwnti of proper means of iestructoon fwr the icf^ular rauitary stafi’of the amy* 
At any lato there should be an end of the seanddl ccas|d by iVsbisiaut Adjutauts 
who eiinm»t ridCf and Aietlshani Quartermasters General ignorant oi the hrst 
ludtmetiU 0l suivc)rin{;. 
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system, the establishment of an unattached list on reduced pay 
lu which a man may be temporarily transferred, after the manner 
proposed by tiie Paujaub Committee m thoir report on the re- 
organization of the Army, will probably be found an eiHcient 
remedy. 

All our remarks have hitherto been made with reference to 
the Indian Army, bat as it is obvious that a considerable share 
of appointment will henceforth, and very properly, be held by 
officers from the line, our paper would be incomplete if it did 
not include some mention of them. W e propose, therefore, that all 
such should also be l^uonded or made Sujiefnumcrary in their 
regiments, since the drain upon li^e regiments fi om Uiis cause 
is increasing rapidly, and threatens to become a serious evil. 
There will be some difficulty in dealing with their case, siace, as 
their regiments will leave India periodically, they cannot con- 
tinue to rise in them by seniority as the Indian officers would 
do, and the purchase system interferes a good deal with the 
question. Probably the most practicable solution of it would 
be to require that these officers should either leave their regi- 
ments altogether after a certain period oi service or else return 
to regimental duty, when some special rules would have to be 
framed for the subsequent promotion of those who choao the 
former course. Possibly the difficulty would be got over by 
allowing their promotion to go un as if they were on the unat- 
tached list of the line. We picsume too that those who had not 
completed the whole period of staff service which necessitates 
retirements, before their regiments wore relieved, would be re- 
quired either to vacate their appointment or to exchange. These 
however are properly Horse unards questions. But one point 
must be definitely settled by the Indian Government in justice 
to the Indian Army, and that is, the proportion of ap})oiutinent 
to bo held by the two services. What that jiroportion should 
be is a somewhat complex question which the limits of our space 
will not admit of discussion here ; we will just remark that m 
the line has advantages, which are not possessed by Indian offi- 
cers, of a* choice between service here and in Europe, of a free 
passage both ways, and others which will readily suggest them- 
selves to our readers, a distribution which should be fixed lu the 
proportion of officers of the two services employed in the coun- 
try would nof be a fair one. The Indian officers should evident- 
ly have a larger share than such a distribution wonld gjive» tp 
compensate them for their exile, and deprivation from the clpuDce 
of distinction on Europemi ground. 

▼ In laying dowiyour scheme, and the g^eral rnlw which 
should guide it, fl hATe left the disoussion oC one exeepthmal 
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caao (0 <)ic last, that namely of officers appointed to irrcguLir 
regiments. These are a large l)0(]y, and while their number re - 
quires that they should bo made Supoi'numcrary in their (ftra re- 
giments, to prevent the regimcnt.d economy from being upset 
by their removal, it is plain that as their duties are piuely 
military it would be out ol the question to make them nlto. 
gpfhcr iion-effoctivo, as we propose to do those who join the 
ri\il staff and civilian appointments. It is easy however to 
provide for them without breaking through the principles of 
onr system. XrregnUr officers slunild be f>eco»(kd on appoint- 
ment to irregular corps, and should remain so as long as they 
might serve with them, bqt they should be eligible lor all ap- 
IHiiutmeuts on tbe Staff of the Army, and be at libcity to return 
at any time to theii proper regiments, either at their own Choice, 
or when required to do so by the exigencies of the service. At the 
same lime, the compulsoiy rule which requires an officer to 
vacate the command ot an iriVgular rcgiiiicnt on reaching a 
certain grade of the sen ice should be abolished. Thciuleis 
unnecessary, since llio loiumand ot an iriegiilar regiment is 
every whit as important as that of aiegular regiinenl. It is vtry 
often woifao than unnecessary, since what can be more preposter- 
ous than to require a man who has pns&cd his Hie uith a regi- 
ment ol irregular cavaliy to leturn to, perhaps, a legiment of 
European inlantiy, loi whidi his piovious habiis amlexpeiience 
have quite unfitted him. XVe would llieioloro leave liaiisfers 
of this kind to a man’s own clioiCC, w hicli in most cases will not 
lead him astray; only insisting on them when rendered neces- 


sary by the icquireuienls of the public service, as lor instance 
where it may be desired to keei> the cuiiimand of a regular 
regiment from an* officer known to be inefficient, lint to make 
the transfer optional it will bo neocssaiy to readjust the scale 
of pay of irregular regiments, since, while tbe allowances attach- 
o 4 to them are consolidated, and independent ol rank, it will 
be for the interest of a regimental field officer to return to the 
regular service on reaching tiiat grade. I'hcre is no reason 
why the system should not be changed. A younjf man who 
obtahiq the command of an irregular regiment will usually think 
himself sufficiently well off in having tlie command Useli, with- 
out refemteeto the allowances, and, as far as they are concerned, 
be satisfied with silt or sevnu hnndrcd liupees a month. But as 
a man, grows older hie wants inorease, and the present consoli- 
dated B^ty of one thousand Kupees a month is not adequate 
lemunoration for au old officer who has filled a responsible place 
for many years. All the World over, pay iiJteld to be as muelH 
a reword for worl done as for work doin^ and this principle 
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might be introduced with advantage into the pay Aede of irre- 
gular xegiments. If this be done, and a staif tiuaryji in addition 
to the military pay and allowances of a man’s rank, be attached 
to irregular oummands, there would no longer be an induoemcnt 
to resign these commands, and promotion in the regular regi- 
ments would not bo impeded. 

But there are no grounds for making a similar exception in 
favour of appointments in the police ; these should come strictly 
under the operadou of the general rules Idid down, It being 
most desirable in our view to establish a broad lino of distinc- 
tion between them and the purely military service. The police 
battalions have at present, it is true, a certain amount of military 
organisation, but it will be much for the advantage of the State 
if this element be diminUlied, and we trust that before long 
these police establishments will become more assi mil ated to the 
goueral conception of what a jpolice ought to be. When this 
takes place, the police apjiointments Will still have sufiiciont 
attraction lor candidates in tolerable pay, a comfortable settled 
life, and conbiderable^indepondenoe, with a fair chance of civil 
employ ; on the other hand they will afford no proper training 
for military command. We think it unquestionable therefore 
that these employments should iiivulvo retirement, after the 
mauiier already propoi,ed, from the effective strength of the 
army. 

We have now completed our sketch of the reforms wo advo- 
cate. In framing it we have been guided primarily by a desire 
to elevate the purely regimental life of the Indian officer from 
the degraded state into which it has been suffered to fall. Un- 
less this can be effeoted, all reorganisation and reform will be 
incomplete and unsatisfactory. So far from late events and 
the foreshadowed changes tending to render such reforms as 
we propose obsolete, they will now bo more nccesitary than 
ever. With the universal dislike mid contempt for sepoys that is 
now everywhere expressed, it will be hopeless to expect that a 
body of offkiers will be obtained to carry on the regimental 
duties of the army in a contented spirit, (to say nothing of^pio* 
fessiooal pride,) unless some strong measures are adopted to 
give them distiuot and tangible advantages witliin their rcj^- 
menti« And unless the native army cau be reorganised on such' 
a footing as will render it an ol^ect of ambition to aman of 
soldierlike feeling to belong to its ranks, it will be 

€ to reoiganise it at all. . An army that is despised is 

no army at all. Wp.doabt if our pcoposalB eemtabs ihofei 
enough to effiibt the object in view ; awf if the tha^taued 
plan be adopted of dUsooiating the Siuropeaii pai'i of tita wdlan 

Jian,, I860. t 2T 
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from the native^ wo fear that even tlieso will be inau(H> 
dent to prevent the latter from being considered an inferiv>r 
service. 

Wo now proceed to consider the actual detmls that will be 
'necessary in carrying out uui scheme, and in so doing wc aiiali 
keep the same conditions in view ns \vo have hitherto done ; 
namely, that the scheme should he eapahle of introduction with- 
out violent ehanges, or violation of existing interests, and that it 
should not be i|;tcnded with any unnecessary cost. And to 
simplify matters, aud n\<nd tediousness, no shall confine our- 
selves to the Bengal l*i esidciicy, witli tiio circumstances of 
which we ate most fhmili.ir ; the extension of the application to 
the rest of the army is a matter which any one may easily effect 
for himself. When wc speak of details, however, we must be 
understood to use the woik with some qualification, siuco it is 
evident that the actual application of any such sclmmc as this 
must depend on the form at which the Indian army may finally 
mndvo. All that is prar ticable now io, to assume one of the 
many different forms which rcoigauisatiou is likely to take as the 
one to be actually adojited, and to apply our scheme to it. The 
principles of action being pointed out in the one ease, it will not 
M difficult to conceive a hiinilar mode oi treatment ior the organ- 
isation Ol the Staff uiidti any other form which the dccieion of 
T'arliament may order. 

Without noticing all the different proposals that has been 
made, wo may observe gcnoially that that thi ce main courses 
have been suggested for tlie dih[)Obal of the Indian Army, one of 
which will probably he adopted. Fiist, there is the plan pro- 
posed by the Duke of Camhiidge. The ainiy as far ns the offi- 
cers is concerned, to he gi.wlually extinguished. The Euro- 
pean legiments and the Artiilciy me to become at Once portions 
of the Itoyal Army, all tutiiro appointments botli for officers and 
msn being mado tor geuci.il sei vice, though the regiments are 
3}ot to he called on to serve out of India while any of the pre- 
sent generation of officers remain in them. A portion of tho 
iljfagtry officers to be absorbed by appointment to the additional 
battalions of the line to be raised tor Indian service, and the 
remainder to be thrown into ono general list, from which they 
would be appointed to Staff appointments or to native infantry 
regiments, and the surplus would be attached as snpernumeraries 
^ tlm different lino regiments serving in the country. 'iChe 
liHlowins ex (rants are taken from the evidence of H. & jlTighpeM L 
^pefore the Organisation Committee. , 1|| 

m ‘‘'Thors hoMiir sis local BuHip^ omw already In eswUince, the rsmaiii- 
hig 49 L»qw»«d for the Usngat l'resid«iBwJ shenld bo aU rsgnasnts of the 
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line, an<l if tlio ptesent number of baitiliona of the Aimy of the hue 
should not bo eul&uently uumoious to lurnish the eorfw eorvmg m India^ 
und the colonies with adequate lelitih, au} adclitiopl Btuopewi corps to 
be foiined, to bo oihuud by thoothceisot the lalo Cemnany's semoe, 
b) winch means a consideiible numbci might and woula beabsoibad 
• * * * Of late mat complaints ha\e l»ctn m ido as to the want of (Wfioem 
of leguneuts ni India, consequent on the change cstablhliod some yeeis 
ago, when one bubaltcm jki Compiuy m all ugimt ids in India was tedqo- 
cd l^»sslbly a ceiUin nuinbci ot SujKiuuiueiai} bnhaltcmM. say four or 
m\ poi teguncut, might bo added to cich coips , the so io l)o all taken ftom 
the titicmployod biibaltoins of tho JiU i\nt?ilAiniy Uy allowing tUefte 
Idupeinunieiai} ofluers to ionium on the gdicuil i?iiiy list, to which I 
bhall allude lioioaiUi, then pi nuution b} MUitoity would go on irrespec*- 
tnelyof tin legimont to which they U tcmivoiauly attached, and 
thus then Ughib and pri’V lieges woidd hi miiutaiucd 

Aud as regaidb the Native Auny . 

“ I would at once place the ofiuen c omposing it upon ono geneial list of 
semouty, hxiug the niuuboj ol each giadi, and illowing them to go upfiom 
the ISnMigu to the (Vloiul in one umihi aud unbi )k n scinoiity * ^ * 

Fiom this list the sclcctioiui ShouTd be made fn olhims totheicgular 
native nifantiy regiments, tlio stiff, both ciuJ and imhtaiy, the police 
ooipb, m hhoit, foi all the \ uious empl laments which hiiie hitherto boon 
o|)( a to the oJhccrs of the Inch lu Ai ni) L do not moan to coufmc my' 
bekitions loi mogulai ot special dutieb to thi^ goaci il sc ivnt hbt, olhoere 
will cquilly hrt\< to bf scl ( ted fiom the Fan opi in (oips lor these vaiipua 
staff duties, but a consideiible piopoition of thoui would a^ i matter of 
corn sc, devolve to the ollucisot tho puiolv locd imi native service, and 
these would all be brhc^cd horn the hst above i etc Jiccl to Itismtbm 
Iwt that 1 wouhl ccpull) place the supcimuuciury ofh( pis ol tho late Com- 
pany’s Aini), loi whom it jiubcnt no luqdoymeul can be found, and. whom 
t propose io attach to tho Euiopc wi icgmicuts of Du lint Then promo- 
tions would thus be ensuK d, aqu they would use in icgulai giadatipn with 
the last of then butlacn” 

As the Duke of Cambiidge lurther iccommcnds that the bf- 
ficers of Europe in rcgimentb on btafl employ should be seconded, 
this scheme piovides at any rate foi the cfticKiit oihccniifi; of all 
regiments, both European and native, and if it is tamed out, our 
acheme will hav* been anticipated in its uum points. We may 
remark that it is not likely to be received with favour by the 
IlottSe of Commons, and certainly not by the airny. ’I o talk 
of maintaining the cxibting rights and piivilcuesof a body of 
offibers who are to be turned over to spend the icstot th^iri|||rs 
as supernumeraries of line regiments seems to be a bittet mookery 
of tlib terms. Few oflSceis, we imagine, would learn to regaid 
Buch a fate as ono of the piivileges of K istern service. 

A mbie likely isi^ue than this is the one suggested of 
feiring the European regiments of the Indian army to tho 
.as additional regiments, and also placing the ArtiUert uUiaf Sin* 
Pgineors under the Horse Guards, though still mamtainiiijr 
locil character and organisation, tho native army 1^ as a 
separate force under the control of the Ihdkn GovernmeUk Some 

" ate 
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Mbi.acrangcinent as this appears to be in favour with the ministi y. 
It will be a bad day for we status of the native army if it is car- 
1t!'M out i or at dhy rftO sfme such scheme as we hero propose 
be absolotiriy necessary, if it is not to sink into an inferior 
service. 

The third imun proposition pot forward, and which is evidently 
in most &vottr vrito t^ House of Commons, is that of retaining 
, the local character of the whole Indian army, under a Govern* 
ment distinct from that of the Horse Guards, and augmenting 
ttonsidetably the European portions of it. This augmentation 
would absorb a considerable number of the officers of the dis* 
bsndsd native regin^ts; the remainder would be thrown into 
one gsnend list, and employed on detached duties, or be retain* 
ed in separate cadres, as at present, for convenience of promO'> 
tiosi, Tins solution ol the question is, we fear, almost too hap- 
py a one to be realised. As wo must assume however that the 
yeorg&nisation will take one or othdir of these forms, we will 
take this one, which will render the application of the principles 
we have laid down more timplc and easily understood than cither 
of the other two. 

Let us suppose therefore that the Bengal army has to bo 
dealt with by a redistribution, without amalgamation with any 
other service, of its present sUcngtii, consisting of the regiment 
of Artillery, the corps oi Engineers, five regiments of European 
cavalry, six regiments of European infantry, fifteen regiments 
regular native infantry, and fifty -three cadres of officers of 
nilsbanded corps. The number of officers, excluding the Colo- 
‘ttsls, who may be considered non-effective, is as follows : 

Artilleiy, 12 Battalions of 28 oilioois, 336 

Engineers, 6 Battalions of 26 do., 130 

' Cavalry, 5 Regiments of 44 do., 220 

Jnf«a)^**j|’ ® of 50 do., ... ... 300 

Regiments of 25 do., 375 

igadrss of) 

• wibMtded h 5S Regiments of 25 do., 1,325 

|U#mehta,i ' 


1^'otai offieen of the Bengal Army,\ „ »»» 

<i exelbffing Colonels, / 

W n haVe first to eonrider what will be the probable number of 
|i|A|iafitees from thia fosreo, on dNttached employment with inegularmi 
Im., and Jhpw many wiB be available for ragimontan 
]iiPnrMi44ia4)n^ la imt very emy W dettesmiiie ; 

01 boffiktoy bare altefod to largely since 
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the army waa last on a regular iootius^ that oakulaUons made 
Irnm the statistics ot 1857 would piubably bo inadequate, while 
ou the other hand the present number ol Sta^P appointments^ with 
the host of temporary levies included, will be in excess of the 
final demand. If we take the year iBI? lor our guidSi we 
find that the number ul absentees (not counting the iSogitteer 
dorps) was This however was plainly an exceptional 

year, ev cn for those times, there being then the much larger 
piopcrtion oi 440 and 304 absentees fium the Madras iUt4 
Bombay Armies rcbpectively.* But 1857 appears to have been 
an exceptional year, bince we find that in 18.>1, when the Bengal 
Aimy was considerably smaller, tbor^Urwcro 581 absentees 
hmee 18.57, again, the number has largely inoreased, horn the 
establishment ot the Military police, and numerous iiregular 
regiments of all eoits. As legards iuiloughs, the absenteeslrom 
thib cause lor the whole Indian Army weie 688 in the year 
1851. bince that date the Army has been incicased by 76S 
officers, so that assuming (hat the new furlough regulations have 
no effect in increasing the number of furlougbb, which however 
is scarcely a fair supposition, theie should be on the average 
780 men on furlough from the* whole Indian Army,*bt which 
about 370 would btduug to the Bengal establishment. 

The following is the actual number ot absentees from the 
Bengal Army, taken flora the latest available returns. Wo may 
observe that we have not included in it any officers serving on 
the Army Staff, or as Aide-de- Camps to general officers and 
governors, because, as already explun^, we prbpoee to fill these 
appointments from the effective regimental officers ; also that 
sick turluuglis are included as well as those on private affairs. 


On detached On furlough. 
Kniploy. 

Artilloiy, ^ 66 49 

Engineers, ' 25 18 

Cavalry, 20 43 

European Benments, 77 60 

S. I. liegiments, 659 234 


Total, 846 394 


* The numbei^ of otBem of the three onmee, exolndiog Colobski iS*» 
BengaJ, . 2.S88 

1,000 

J)ombb]l, l»t 60 'i , 

IVital, 

thus it annus tin popster idea that Bengal ms 
sister prsindeiMiss ta respsot of Btsff appotetnanki 
luoh, if it esa be called snob, ms saiarsly ths other Wa^ 


if 

" ' ' ' (( 
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'thus there line boon a very Urge increase in the numbor of 
tStitfr apiiniutments iince 1857« as might have been expected. 
SliU umubei will probably be oonsiderably decreased by the 
ireduotiou of levies which tuay be expected to take place sooner 
or later. On the other hand the d(‘niands of (government for 
Buropeun agency in all dejurtments of the State will iuoreosc 
year by year, and we shall be not far wrong if we set down the 
future number of absuutees at 800. It will be observed that the 
hutnber of oiileera on lurluugh, 804, a])proachcs nearly to the 
number, 870, which wc obtained by calculation, lint it must 
be remembered that the army is, by some huudieds ot Officers, 
below its proper Bti||igth, and that a 1 irgo proportion of the 
Subalterns arc verj young. As time we \i s on many more than these 
will be entitled to uKc furlough. On the other hand there has 
been 1 ately a general i in'll home .iftcr the mutinies. On the Whole, it 
is probable that the nuiuboi of absentees on furlough will increase. 
However no have inamly to do with the Staff absentoos, the num- 
ber of which as nbo^e expl.iiuod wc slwll assume to be bOO. 

We have now to detennine the number of effective officers 
required with their regiments, to do which we must consider 
eaoh branch of the service separately. And first, as regards the 
Artillery, wc will assume that the jircscnt number of officers is 
sofficiont for the stiength of the regiment, as it now stands, and 
that when the additional companies are raised to supply the 
place of the disbaud' d native ones, a coiresponding increase will 
bo made to the ofiieeis. 'Iho necessity (or doing this has been 
admitted in the Ingliest iilaees, and ueed not be argued here. 
Next with respect to the Kuiopcan infantry. The prcrient com- 
plement of each regiment consists ot two Lieutenant Colonels, 
tifd Majers, fourteen Captains, twciity-iwo Licutciunts and ten 
Elitdens, altogether fifty officers, besides the Colonel. Wore 
aU those effective, iho) would he considerably more thau ue- 
OOMaty for the propet discipline of 10 Companies ; but, as is 
well Intown, only a smali fraction is ever present witli the co- 
lours, indeed the European regiments have usually been more 
.dtltuned of officers than any branch of the service. As to the 
'fluaiber that should be effective, we have the example of the 
)H)|^mea(s of the line, and may fairly assume that what has been 
ffl^d ao pirOper fbr them after the experience of many years, will 
aiOfc bo too ttiQob to allow for the local regiments. We hkve 
the authority of the Duke of Cambrid^, that the re- 
4tMlbP)B made by Hardinge when Cenimander-in-Chief, of 
OUh, ^baltOrn per Company in each regiment serving in India 
i^.^UQied tUolr complement too much, and that an increase of 
is numb wantedl Taking this minimum however as 
every Kuropean regiment of infantry ahould 
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have: ’■:feat'\field:::pfl5,Gep8rP^ Captams.aaR3!i|Bi|j^^ 
teras'tp’bf dffiiOienfc- : t^:|i()iiopose-of twelve 
■for the,G«Qmp^mes at'head'guarters, andiwe 
mtueA-tO: he. treated of hereafter. This nu«»bei^o|3fi||he|pf^^ 
he; the sijiayest that wonld admit of the reglraeht b^!i»?i^?^| 
cieptly officered, aad allow for absentees on private 
ipribughs, 'for thp^ officiating in Staff appointment^ and' 

, officers leartiirig their duty. Qnc or more officers; wpwldprbsp 
hably bo also drawn for the Military Staff appointments ofifllisliii 
arpjyj and it woidd therefore be perhaps desirable to have 
prffye additional Snbalterns beyond theApnber of two per cbrn||| 
j pany set down above, to insure there bmg always two offieetjf ■; 
per company present with the regiment. Assuming bow^vei’lj 
the effectives to be fixed as above at forty, this number 8hbttld|| 
be invariable, and all in addition appointed permanently 
tnched employment should be made Supernumerary, and tHeijr.'^ 
' places- filled up.. _ 

Xhe cavalry would of course be dealt with in the same 
The strength of a regiment having been fixed at eight;: trob|^| 
on precisely the same scale as thpse of a royd,pegiment^ifo^ 
add a depot troop which the latter possesses, the compi^i!^t;| 
of oiiicers should also be the same, and we would fix it at 
field officers, nine Captains, and twenty Subalterns ; the fpini^iliii^' 
fi.eld officer which dragoon regiments have now, being 
;a8 unii^essaiy. expense to the S^tei-might be abolished^.^.ilijilyjl^ 
* Native Infantry. Kespeoting the requirements of this braaohj 
of ; the service we cannot do better than quote from the Court v 
Directors’ Despatch of September 185(> upon this subject:-?-*' 

“ We take this ; opportunity of expressing our opinion that the KahiveM 
Begimehts ofthe line should always haVo present with them for 
■ duty-in-tiaie'Ofipeace-^' ■■ ■ 

'■t""Offiqer for Comniand. ■ . ■ . : / 

10' : elijpble for Coaiinaud of Ceinpanles. : , : 

, 2 „ „ Jlegimentai Stall. 
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'liSailly the present exigencies of titc Inciian army, for owing 
^ tD their youth, inexperience and want of rank, such additional 
^officers would not form an adequate snbbtitutc for the oldei and 

* e^eperienoed officers who have been withdiawn from regimental 

* duty. The most ubeful, and theieloic most inOucntial officers, 
*are the field ofiicers, captains, and benior subalterns, who 
‘ have obtained oxpciiencc of native charadei. It must bo our 

* aim to auga^ent those ranks upon which calls for detached 
" employment are most liequcntly made , so that ultimately those 
'calls may be met, without iisking the discipline of our icgular 

* jf^imonts.” 

It is evident fiom this that the Court’s ide.i ot effective 


officers did not comprise all the officers picscnt with then 
colours, but only those who had gamed some training and ex- 
peideuce ; and that in addition to the numbci pi escribed by the 
Court, an allowance must bo made for young officers and foi 
absentees, on furlough, and employed to officiate in the place of 
BtafE officers on leave. Taking these into considciation we 
Shall not go beyond the mark m allowing two field officers, and 
two officers per Company, which with two lor regimental Staff 
will give a totid of twenty officers for a regiment ot ciglit Com- 
pauies. Wo assume eight as the number ot companies that will 
eventually be, fixed lor every regiment, since ton is a pi epo>- 
tarous number for battalions only 700 strong. 

Having arrived at the conclusion, then, that 42 effective 
Qjffioers are required for every European regiment, and 20 foi * 
eyery native one to ensure a proper number bein" alwavs 
STHiilable for duty, wo proceed to apply it to the preset ^ndi-' 
tibn of the Eengal Army. Of the 68 cadres of native inllntry 
offioyrs, 15 are attached to regular regiments, seven or eight 
ono^ being actually present with each. To each of tliese we 
WC|U^ at once attach one of the remainiug 53 cadres of officers, 
whiw Would bnng up the nominal strength ot each regiment 
to 50 offiOers. Ot these unattached cadres the officers are of 


objBtve aU ooattered over the cointry, on different employments, 
60010 ||«inaaii«htly appointed to the Staff; offiers merely doing 
iNl|th line and local regiments until their fate bo decided, 
lltit would join their new regiments at oncet which would 
thtti on au avOKUgo have double their present complemcut of 
0ttew|^;OUd woula itot be fkr short of the required number; iU a 
wW thi^ oven be an excess. To biing them all to 
awudam ^d down, the procedure admted would be 
ot tnakf j^i^uttterary; m 1 permaUeht staff etUployOe. 
^ WP It# twenty, appolatmeUts Would bo 

pt UUnd wat dumber was cctnploto ; if it Was 
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more than twenty, nj) aii|>ointments would bo made to the 
regiment until by casualties or appointments to the Staff the 
ofFective officers became reduced to twenty, after which every 
vacancy among the effectives would be filled up in due coui'se. 
So with regard to the number of officers that might be establish^ 
ed for each grade; the surplus would be reduced by stopping* 
promotion in that grade until it was absorbed. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe that the promotion in these regiments wbiild 
run in wings, according to the established practice in such cases, 
until the left wing was disposed of. 

By the above arrangement we have accounted for 30 of tlie 
68 native infantry cadres. There remain 38 to provide for. Of 
the|e one cadre might be attached as a third wing to each of 
the newly raised European regiments, the fourth, fifth, and sixth, 
and which are all lamentably in want of regimental officers. 
They would then have each a gross number of 75 officers below ? 
the rank of Colonel, but there would be scarcely more than the 
required number of 42 effectives. Having thus augmented the 
strength of these regiments, we would treat them as we proposed 
to do the native infantry, seconding all men on the Staff, and 
filling up the vacancies until the full number of effectives wa^ 
reached. This done, there would remain 35 cadres for dispor 
sal. Some of these would probably be reqviirecl to officer some 
new corps of native infantry, there being only fiMea regiments 
now. We are aware of the general prejudice against any na- 
tive troops, but we are satisfied that the feeling is transitory, 
and that there will be a revulsion. We are no supporters of the 
policy of retaining an overgrown native force, but we feel, with 
every sensible and unprejudiced persen, that a small native army 
is absolutely necessary, and that such a force^ properly officered 
and disciplined, would have but small resemblance to the old 
native army, and would be a most valuable element of our 
military strength. The popular feeling is just now undoubted* 
ly in favour of irregular in preference to regular troops, but;' 
the advocates for the former have only to consider the ina|ter, : 
to see that an army of irregular troops is practicably impossible- i 
Where a regiment only has three, or at the most four office^ 
it is plainly necessary that there should be a large reseijyel 
of officers conversant with native troops, to fiU up 
at once ; since with so few, the loss of one 
'■of ' the' Tcgimcnt,; pm:licularly iii'; action.. 
army ■■■ :be ; officered -..ih, ■ thjs Way, if is iilain 'tlist 
■ such : tesef y e; not'haV e/W'ei': tpover hea^^ 
suj^ly' 'its. 
of our. 

Junk, I 860. ' ^ V '-V "H: 
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ikllBt ekjli three sets of officers, and others suffered almost as badly ; 

, had there not heen a large reserve of unemployed officers to fill 
' tip their places as they fell, these regiments could not have 
" 'been kept before the enemy, and the campaign would have been 

; We think;’ then it must be admitted that a regular army of 
some hind is necessary, and that looking to the extent of the 
Bengal Presidency, fifteen regiments will not be enough. Let 
lis suppose that the establishment will be fixed at 20 regiments 
(though we believe that ultimately a larger number will be 
found necessary); on this supposition 10 more cadres will be 
required to officer them, leaving 25 to be disposed of, which 
wohld be available for the formation of more European i^gi- 
menti. The number of these to be added is of course quite 
’ nnCertain, but assuming for the sake of illustration that it is 
fijfijd at nine (giving a total of fifteen for tlie Bengal Army) we 
shfoild require 27 more cadres to form them. The two addi- 
tional cadres required should be raised by selection in the 
pustomary way from the whole army according to seniority, 
(giving all the unlucky men a lift), and three cadres combined 
would form each of the new regiments. 

If a larger number is to be raised than is here supposed we 
would ^till attach three cadres rather than two to each, as the 
precedent bPthe Eurdpean regiments lately raised shews, that 
two cadres, with their large number of Staff ab.seutees, do not 
furnish a sufficient number of officers, and that eitlier some Staff 
officer^ must be'seut back to their regiment.*, (a most uudesir- 
able!^way of supplying good regimental trainers of recruits,) or 
thio ’regiments must remaiii inefficient until new oiliccrs arc 
posted) and have ,, learnt tlieir duties. By using three cadres 
ii}i|tead of two to form a regiment, the deficiency of officers is of 
epuwe made good in that proportion. 

: Wo ihave not yeV noticed the three old European regiments. 
By tfeference to the latest retums) We find that they had present 
at head quarters only two, three, and one Captain respeotively, 
’and ^that they vwere but little better off for Subalterns. This 
etate i^ give either men or officers a fair chance, 

«ffid should be^ remedied at once. In proposing to add a cadre 
iufe to each of the three newly 

'didmo injury: to .existing inter- 
'.!.^ISi:';'^ui^'..'.tlm'v'bfficere:;(!»mpo.MUg.'tbem:’ffete>hemeeIyes native. 
||pf^tl^;biffieemfbiut;twe^|!b buf a''similar addition 'cbuJff. 

bei'imado^Wi^tS®' :regpmente.;’-' We" would.' 
.|iiife;ih^'’%^^'^ee'8ecohding ; allt^^ 
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^ntil th^y were brought up to tlie strength of 42 eflfectives. It 
may be thought that this measure would give them au unfair 
advantage over the rest of the army, but it must be leinem* 
bered that the result of the mutiny h^ been to place them 
at a considerable clisadvantage with the latter; for while the 
average promotion of the native infantry has been vastly acce- 
lerated by the casualties froiii massacres, the only vacancies in 
tlie Europe<an regiments have happened in the ordinary course 
of service. So far, therefore, our proposed plan would do little 
more than put matters straight; and after all, the eliiciency/^ 
the army should be the first consideration, which cannot batfbo 
affected injuriously by the present state of these regiments. 

With respect to this question of promotion, indeed, it is fd be 
regretted that when the extraordinary losses in iiidividual regi- 
moiits were first made known, the CJovernment did not deter- ■ 
mine that all promotions arising from the mutiny should run 
through the wlmle army, instead of by regiments. As it was, a 
large number of men have gained their promotion to Captain 
^iiinply from the fortunate accident of having been absent from 
duty when their brother oliicers were murdered ; and where pro- 
motions have been occasioned by casualties in action, these have 
been mostly oliicers fighting with regiments to which they were 
temporarily attached, and with wliich their brother officers had 
no concern. While others, as the 31st N* L, have been rewarded 
fur keeping their regiments staunch by being hopelessly super- 
^>eded by the rest of the army. We trust that advantage will 
be taken of the addition of any European regiments in excess 
of those to be supplied from the disbanded corps, to give tlicse 
unlucky officers a lilt. It is one of the disadvantages of the 
seniority system that there are ordinarily no means of putting 
di.'stinguished men like Colonel Norman, and others we couid 
name, into positions commensurate with their services ; butseiiio-; 
rity has I'eceived such rude shocks in , the mutinies affd the 
wholesale brevet which followed, that it may well be strained 
a little further witliout doing iiyustice. 

The , cavalry would of course be dealt witli precisely as the- ■ 
intiuury. Here there are no Supernumerary regiments to, 
provided for, and comparatively lew absenusee, but 
large . uitmber of vacancies. The process, ul' adj usdng I" 

giments.. to-the'-eftectiye strength of 32' officers 
short: aud,;simplfi^. ; 

■ ■>; -^e' are; upvy: Jn - avpbsidQU-to.ascertai 

■plau will ineet therequireffients-of; th^publie^..seryijgfh;N!lfe^^ 

' nuihb^rs*- ^ Assiimih^. ;tiuj:v^ab(sontees;;#ifth%^ 

■belbf e,.- wb:Shall have ;as:;fche;.ioM 
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Artillery, 12 Battalions 

of 28 officers, 

324 


Engineers, 5 Battalions 

of 26 

do., 

130 


vGavalryi 5 Be^mehts 

of 32 

do., 

160 



of 42 

do,. 

630 



of 20 

do., 

400 






1644 

' Seconded officers, 

... 

. * * 

800 



Total, 


2,444 


S0 that the niomber of officers required when the new system 
should be fully established would be actually less than that of 
the present establishment by about 240 officers. This result 
was to be expected; the number which might he withdrawn for 
Staff employ from the whole Indian Army was fixed at 1603 
by the Court of Directors in 1856 ; yet while the total number 
of absentees at that date was only 1237, the Indian Government 
reported that “ with regard to every vacancy which occurs 
* on the Staff, there is a difficulty in filling it up.” This dif- 
ficulty is doubtless to be explained by the narrowness of the 
field of selection, the number to be taken away having been 
fixed, as already stated, at seven per regiment. Had the Go- 
■vernment of India been unfettered in their selection of officers 
except as regards the total number to be takeu away, the 1237 
absentees might have been withdrawn with much less detriment 
to the army than , was felt, since even the maximum of 1607 is 
ionly at the rate of three Captains and four Subalterns per re- 
giment and battalion. So the proposed scheme will enable the 
; demands for the Smff to be supplied, and regiments still kept 
j-^prougbiy efteotivei^ with a . smaller fixed establishment than 
iffie present ones, simpiy by the application of a self-acting re- 
imedy; where it is required. 

■. This then is our scheme. That every regiment should be 
'kept times with a full and fixed complement of effective 

iOffi«€re, ; suffi for the proper discharge of regimental duties, 
,,to allow, ; of the usual number of absentees on furlough, and to 
furnish of the army, and otificera to 

offieiktS for abseiitees from ffie civil depart^pents and civil em- 
>:i-pitoy. apppihted permanently te the latter duties 

ii jjb be regiment, and to be psufi en- 

department he.is serying^-with^.lo 
||||jiii«^i'theWbbl«'Of i-his promptwnho^r 

''::Qpti!Q!n:'"to be .given' pfTetuilCiiing, to- 
say’ seven; yparsideclib'' 
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ing which, he must remain on detacRed employ for the remainder 
of his service. Military commands of all kinds to be filled from 
the effective branch of the Army. Wc have proposed a special 
exemption in favour of the officers of irregular i^egiment^^ who, 
though made Supernumerary, aro to be eligible for all miUtafy 
appointments equally with those of the line, and may return at 
any time to their regiments. We propose also to frame the de- 
tails for setting this system to work so that all regiments now 
existing may be transferred to their new status without e*ny 
violent changes, and we would respect all existing privileges, . 

The Army will then be neither smaller nor larger than is ne- 
cessary, and the military charges of the State will be fixed, and : 
will be actually expended for purely military purposes. Tfete 
Army will also be a thoroughly elastic recruiting field for the 
Indian Service generally. If the wants of Government for Eu- 
ropean officials increase, they could be met to any extent without 
injuriously affecting any other interest; if on the other hand, 
reductions can, and are to be effected, the officers who are no 
longer required can return to their regiments, and become gra- 
dually absorbed. r 

It will now be interesting to glance at the probable effects of 
the establishment of this system upon the army. And first, it 
seems clear that the total number of oliioers will bear a slight : 
reduction, since as shewn above, a maximum of 2,456 would be 
required on our hypothesis, instead of the present complement 
of 2,686. But as tlie actual strength of the army is now consi- 
derably below the nominal strength, there being a large defieien- 
c)’^ of ensigns and cornets, it seems probable that the reduction 
may be effected without dispensing with the services of any offi- 
cers now in the army, save such as may be required to retire, 
either if a rule be enforced (as seems likely) fixing a limit of 
service, or to admit of some comparatively young officers being 
brought up to the grade of Lieutenant Colonel for the command 
of the European regimen ts to be raised. 

Secondly, promotion in the urmy will be greatly accelerated- 
Where now there is only a fixed establishment of one Lieute- 
nant Colonel and one Major, there may be, on the seconding 
system, three or four, or even mbre of each grade,, all but one 
being super numerary. So there may be, and probably , wofild 
be> an excess in each regiment above the fixed establishnaf^nfej^ 
Gaptains, while perhaps there would be very few.Xjieutenant^i^ 
and no Ensigns supernumerary. And the effect of 
proportion of superior officers to Subalterns is 
lerate promotion. The regimental officers 
meny as a rule, than the^ are aC present 
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I jSjiftff officew^ it being no longer necessary to vacate appointments 
a certain rank, there will be a retarding influence 
on this account which may balance the other. ? The expense to 
the State will, |jjp perhaps on the whole slightly enhanced. The 
<^xnnjand of regiments will be always held by field officers (ex- 
cept when they are on furlough) drawing the full pay and al- 
lowances of their rank, which will put an end to the saving now 
sometimes arising from the cojtnmaud being held by Captains.* 
The number of eftective field officers in addition to the com- 
mandant will al^ be larger than at present, or perhaps it would 
he more correct to say that there will be some field officers besides 
the commandant where there are none now. 
f ! A lurther increase of cost will arise if the allowances of irregu- 
lat regimonts are made additional to regimental pay, and if, as 
we propose, field officers of all grades are allowed to command 
themi The total charge lor the pay of Captains and Subalterns 
in such appointments will, certainly, be somewhat reduced, but 
ph the whole there will probably be a small increase. It is 
likely, top, that the fixed churges ot the Commissariat, Judge Ad- 
vocate, and other civil departments would be somewhat higher 
than their present average cost of staff and military pay together, 
regal’d being had to the greater average length oi service of lu- 
: ture incumbents ; though we do not mean tiiut such an increase 
would be necesmry to ensure that plenty of candidates should be 
jonhcoming to fill up vacancies.! 

, Thirdly, promotion will run somewhat more unevenly than 
heretofore. Now^ the cstabtislimeiit of each regiment is fixed, 
it is the number of effective officers which fiuciuates, the regi- 
ment being in most cases the sufferer. Under the proposed 
i the number of effective officers will be invariable, 

ffiat of the Supernumerary officers will be unlimited, and may 
hc^ larger in some regiments than in others, of course 
affecting prom^ accordingly. We. submit that this change 

It will give to Government an 
unreetrihted field of selection, whieli it does not now possess, 
and it bifng up some young men to the top of regiments^ 

' '■* VjTe bay<^ tnore thaa oaoe seen regimtsats of the line commanded by Subalterns, 

: and :that :hv.tibie of peace. ■. ' . 

t Tbs iliustraiion of an easy way of cousp- 

lidahOg alibwances, The. civil oiboers wployed hr >5; ; 

have A aeparit© irmu ikat of the military in each grade, i» every 

ease a ipititary man holding ttie appbiuMhentbf 

;:Ay<fcw6^-.J6■00'itupees. a:jndtuh^. a’Civiiian'dr^Ws' -BOiCi' ; 

and a.- Captkin..mlier more than"-;' 

trauafem:d. i>ermaneutiy:iifom' theiAtegi- .V 

■iAjp.artment^wuid'-nai^^ eaaio'.'uiuier the -Kame ruiee''as''civii om-' 
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Of course this will attibiant to an overthrow of the bid principle 
which professed to equalise promotion as much as possible. But 
this equalisation, though a very good thing fqr a few officers 
who may be saved by it from supcrcession, 8c||as to be a very 
bad thin^ for the Government, whose interest it is to have such 
an organisation for its Army as will render young generals a 
possibility. It cannot be too often repeated that the Army is 
not a mutual benefit society for the convenience of a body of 
middle aged gentlemen, but an institution lor the service of the 
Slate; and, moreover, when it is considered that the seniority ■ 
system has already in effect been upset by the brevet system, 
it would be foolish to forego the means of improving our mili- 
tary efficiency from a fear of disturbing interests which have ^ 
already almost disappeared. 

Lastly, the greatest change of all, and to which we have 
already alluded, will be that the move from a regiment to 
a Staff appointment* will no hmger confer unalloyed bene- 
fit. Every man making it will have to forego certain dis- 
tinct advantages, the chief of which will be the prospect of 
obtaining high military command, and achieving military dis- 
tinction; while regimental officei? will clearly gain all that 
the others surrender. This will create an immense altera- 
tion in the state of military society in India, though it is not 
easy to predicate how far the relative positions of the two class- 
es will be affected. But it seems probable that the averiTige 
higher rate of pay whicli the Staff will enjoy, and the prospecf 
of immediate benefit, will be sufficient ii^ucements to the 
majority of minds to make it the most attractive service of the 
two, and that yet men with a strong military bias will find suf- 
ficient inducement to remain with their regiments. No one, 
now, ever refuses a Staff appointment ; he cannot lose, and he 
may gain by taking it. Hereafter, it is to be hoped, there will 
not be many more applicants for the lower class of appoint- 
ments than there are vacancies, and a man’s career, whether 
civil or military, will be very much within Bis own choice. 

It may seem at first that our proposals involve changes which, 
are almost revolutionary in character. Are men like Edwardes, : 
or Eyre, or Turner, to be shut out for ever from militai’y em- 
ployment, because they have gone on the Staff during 'time of 
peace ? is every man who comes out to India in the AtmyAo 
be called oh to make a choice of this kind, which shall be ubrCf ^ 
vocablef There is not a barrackmaster or pa|ma^et in 'tltC: 

■ * It w 80aw|6ly aeeegflaty again to remark that, to save 

word here and elsewhere in aapeeial senee, to eaitoace IVexy 4 

of employment which u not strictly a milivary Staff appowtiaentt ;': 
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Aimy* who does not nourish an expectation of holding future 
hrigadc and divisional commands; and though it be a vague 
hope, and seldom realised, it yet serves to brighten his life, 
and to make 1||» duties less irksome than they would otherwise 
be. Take away these chances, it may be saidv and how dull 
and dreary would an Indian career be, passed in one of these 
subordinate and monotonous posts. 

But it may be observed in this^ first place, with respect to those 
who hold high civil and diplomatic appointments, that these 
are in themselves very sufficient rewards tor even distinguished 
talent ; a man must not expect to have everything in this world, 
and these officers have a great additional advantage in being 
allowed to receive military rank, increasing with service. Nor, 
? with regard to the other cases mentioned, do we propose to 
enforce the retiremeat of the present incumbents. Our views 
are prospective, and those men now in the army will be still 
available for military service. And surely it is sufficient evi- 
dence of the necessity for reform, that when soldiers have earned 
distinction by their high qualities in the field, there is no better 
way of rewarding them than by* setting them to make powder, 
or to turn wheel axles. There is no other army in the world 
where there obtains such an irrational way of rewarding military 
talent. We may hope the time is coming when such men may 
be properly provided for, in a way to make their qualities better 
■ available - for the servico of the State, and the making of powder 
and gun be given to the chemists and inecliauics, of 

: whom there are ^ileuty in the army. Further, we may point 
ontV that ouv plan is merely au extension of the arrangements 
actiially now existing. So far from the army being now an open 
service, the diftereut branches of it are strictly limited as regards 
the way of their being filled up. The Adjutant GeneraPs de- 
pkftiherit, is practically confined to the infantry, 

and no'^ Artillery or Engineer officer, no matter how great his 
natUi^al an|itudc for it, ever gets the command of irregular caval- 
ry.;:r" pnf^e other* hand all Artillery appointments, even in 
local b^^ occupied by officers of that arm, 

Md dur iSUbkmg Vaubans must forego all chance of distinction 
in that liiiO> unless they happen to belong to the Engineers. 
$0 that ih ariuy is formed of a set of close services even 

ndw. Yet we do hot perceive that its spirits generally are affect^ 
fed by" and it is reasonable to suppose that 
tdbh i bbeon^ to the necessity of ihfeking 

two main branches which the 
; Wdpi be divided. : Indeed^;# other respects the diflferent 
^ mMh than they are at pre« 
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seat, siqco each branch of dto service might be drawn upon 
for Staff officers to an unlimited extent ; we might ezpoot to see 
an officer from the Ordnanco Corps uccasionalUjr employed in 
the Adjutant General’s and Quarter Master jjteneral’s depart- 
ments, an intspvation that might certainly bo enectiye of much 
good in the latter, in which an aoquaiutaurc with the ru^ments 
of surveying might be required from all serving in it, to mttah 
advantage. w 

We have now laid before oiur retiders all the dctnils of our 
sohetbe, and have considered all the effects of its operation; thOre 
arc still one or two points in connection with it which deservq 
a few words of notice. 

I. With regard to the regimental colonels of regiments, 
There is now one colonel, uon-effcctive, to every battalion 
of Artillery and Engineers, and every regiment of infantry 
and cavalry, who is at liberty to reside in England, andreoeivoaa 
fixed salary besides his military pay. The connection of these offi-i 
ccra with their regiments being quite uominal, aud theoffireckon* 
inga having been replaced by a fixed ffilnwanoe, there is no 
reason why tho number of Colonels should not remain as at 
present, irrespective of any diminution in the number of regi* 
meats, and it seems but fair that tliis provision for old ofBoere^ 
and reward for long service, should remain undiminished. > 

II. Wc conceive tliat it is highly desirable to abolish the 

* lino step’ system of promotion to Lieulcnant Colonel. On this 
system, as every one knows, all the Lieutenant Colonels and 
ail tho Majors of each branch of the service are kept in one 
general list. When a vacanev occurs among the former, the 
promotion does not belong to the Major of the regiment in which 
the vacancy occurred, but to the senior Miyor on the list (we 
refer to tho infantry or cavalry,) who, as a general rule, is "then 
transferred fma his own regiment to command the other. The 
effect, of this rule is of course to equalise the time passed as a 
Major, throughout the army, aud (iu the infantry) to make 
anything like a run of luck in getting through the grade im- 
possible. We would therefore have the Lieutenant 0010091%, > 
like the Minor’s step, to go in the regiment, the effoot of whikAi 
wonld of course he that some Mtqors would be a shorter, andl 
some a longer time in that grade than is now generally tjhe <ia|Sy> 
and thtte ihore would be some younger Lieutenant CalB g^i f 
than tliA present system renders ^sible, a result which ^ f f w* # , 
lefona ^should keep steadily in new. It would also ha ■ 

for regiments to buy ont their Lieutenant. Colonehiy a way 
qnicketting promotion wiUAiont cost to the State whiil^ tmw 
praotioable in the ArtiUhty and Bngineeia. 

Joits, 1880, s V 
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AbOQt the claims of seniority, and the injustice of aupercession ; 
aeniorit) nrnvod its quietus ui the war brevets. Had brevet 
ra»K bwii ^tveu only for really (listiu<>ui8iicd services lu the 
field, till te uii(i,bl have been some reason tor cousidenug them 
as spt'uiul ( ArriniuuB, and ictahnug the grneral rmdo of semoiity. 
lint when biovet inuiuutioniullowb the mere accident of a man 
being present on a camiuign, whether he does anything to de- 
serve It or not ; when Comnn8S|)|;iat otticers and Judge Advocates 
gel brevets who were never under fire, nur eapbsed to danger 
of any kind, the scuimtty system is plainly broken np.’S 
thst the present rales ensure is that a man shall not by any 
] ossibiUty have any groat luck in regimmtai promotion ; we 
would on the coutrary afiurd to the rcgiuictital otficcr the chance 
of occasionally lecovcring the position be has lost, by others 
rsoeiving brevets who me by uo means necessarily more deserving 
than himself. At the samo time wc think it would he an im- 
provemcat on what wc have profioscd, if instead of thero being 
ncportitc native inlanlry regiments with twenty otlicers in cardi, 
two or throe, or even more regiments were joined together to 
form separate battalions of the same regiment, the oiiicors 
being thrown into one general list, and posted to the different 
battalions, as is done in the Rifle regiments of the line. Such 
a system would probubly be favourable to discipline, and would 
admit of a certain amount of selection for the command of bat- 
talions, without resurtiug to the present injurious practise of 
transferring Lieutenant Colonels bodily from one tregiiuent to 
another. 

1X1. No reorganisation would bo complete which did not read- 
just the relative numbers of eacli grade of the officers of a regi- 
ment, and assimilate them more nearly in thisrespiectto tho regi- 
me!^ of the royal service. There are now in each regiment 
of mtive infantry, sixteen iSubalterns to seven CaptainB and two 
'Held aslfioors ; in the European. regiments the number of eaoK 
grade is double, the proportion remaining the same, white in the 
ArtUloiy there are twenty-sis Captains and Subalterns to two 
Jfield officers. But in the royal regiments, the propotrtioii of 
Captains and Subaltoius is ^nly twelve and six respectively 
to two field officers, which places the Ibcal amyeat a seri- 
ous disadvantage. 'I'he inequality, it must be observed, wgs 
Itoli arbitrarily establlsbed. but has gradually arisen; trhon 
iho establishment of the Indian Army was first er^blished 
on its present looting, the proportion of the lower grides 
in the Xic^al regiments serving in India (and indeed w the 

* * W* sot SHwS it to h« Imidted ’thot laoh bnv«tt «r* viUErir, ttis is oidts • 
Ss|NNiW HvxisdsB, whtsh vs luiy« aothisg to 4o WiUi Iimn. i 
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whole Royal army) was muclt larger than it is now | but while 
this proportion has been rp<iaccd, the regiments of the Indian ser* 
vice have boon increas(>(l by a Suballoru and two Captains, which 
has still further increased the inequality m thu two scrvhies ; 
and while this continuos, promotion must, ot-tcris paribos, be 
slower in the local army than in thu line. Hcni'ganitiaUOQ to be 
satisiaCtory to the ibrnier should therefore remove this ineqaali* 
ty. This might be done with^regard to tbe native infantry by 
fixing the estahlishmeift of the twenty oflieers at two Field offi- 
cers, six Captains and twelve Kubaltems j and fur the European 
rogimouts if fixed at four Field officers, twelve Captains and 
twenty-six Subalterns. Qicen’s regiments arc constituted exact- 
ly as tliese last, except that there are only twenty-five Subalterns, 
the Quarter Master being non -effective. If the cost of such a 
ciiauge were made an objection to it, wo would still advocate its 
adoption as far as the rank was enneerned, bur we should think 
this consideratiou would hardly have much weight when it is 
borne in mind that the peenmary position of military men has 
been far from improving of late years. While pay has continued 
to be the same, there has been a steady rise of prices in every 
article, which is of coarse equivalent to a fall in the value of 
money. This rise docs not allect pci suns engaged in trade, the 
money value of profits rising, as is well-known, lu the same ratio, 
but it is severely felt by all annuitants, and persons paid by 
fixed salaries, and in time will appreciably diminish the value of 
Indian appointments in pnblio estimation ; meanwhile it iw be- 
coming every day more difficult to live on a small income, and 
this difficulty will not be .diminished by the income Ux. idoon- 
or or later a rise of pay may undoubtedly be expected to folloir 
a rise of priees, and no one can say that the equivalent to a 
slight rise of pay which the readjustment of gradea would give, 
would bb a very prematuro buun, irrespietive of the claim 
wUch the army may be said to ‘have, to be placed ou an equality 
of advantages with the hue. 

IV. We have already alluded to the establishment of depfiti, 
in proposing that each European infantry legiment should con- 
sist of twelve Captains and twenty-four Subai terns, and each 
Cavalry sigiment of nine Captains and eighteen idnbaltsras. 
A proper system of depdts is essential for the thurongit effidoa^ 
cy of a Colonial army. Every lino regiment hasj aa we t|di 
knew, twelve Captains and twelve Companies, of whidt too oMi 
kendng in India with the regiment and two arc attached to (iImi 
* ddpf^ batfMtliun at home. t'he recruit of thu royal^ iSrvide 
tbnrefore feels himself to belong to his reguneut from tkw first 
day of his enliatmefiit. He comes at ome mtdev thio ^ 

avg ' ’ 
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Om officers, and associates with the comrades la whose com* 
he Will pass hu military hie. WIicu he embarks, his offi 
hers usnallr aorompau; him, and he marches up-cuuntiy (alter 
arrival m ludia) to joiu his rc[timeat under thoir orders Thus 
from his 6ret day of smiec he lecls himself to be a unit in the 
rOguifriOtal economy, and not u mere abstraet rocroit. Very dit* 
frrent is t]b« reoraitmg system of the old Company, still peipe* 
tuated under tho Guvciument of the Crown, l^or the thirty 
thousand jBluropean troops oi tlie Iiultan local army there is but 
Oim depdt, at 'Waricy. Here tbeie arc .sometimes as many as two 
thousand and even moi e iccimts assembled, tor the guverumout 
of tdliom, St the time when suUiiorl niONt require to ho well 
Hovernad, there are .ictuully onl> (ive oiheeis, three of tliem be^- 
ing tha permanent Stafl ut the depdl, aud two orderly Subal- 
tamp who aie changed every lew mouths, aud who lu most cases 
hams aavar before bcc n associated with Eiuopeau tioops. The 
duties that in cveiy other aimy are performed by officers, are 
here peiformed by the permanent uou-comnussioned officers 
attached to the depots, men who arc, many ot them, only soldiers 
in name, and bound by no cegimental ties to those under them. 
!{!h8 recruits tiaiued under this system, if tho modicum of drill 
bestowed at Worley can be said to constitute a training, are then 
sent oh board ship, where they meet a set of officers whom they 
have never seen betorc, aud who aic m no measure selected lor 
their experience with Euiope.in ttoujjs, but who have applied (or 
^thaMuty simply to save themselves the expense ol a passage 
to India. Jf molly, when the rcciuits oriive here, they ore usual* 
jy turned over to a fic«b sot ol oibcurs, often equally inexpe* 
Wtneed and unacquaintod with the duty, aud until they jbm their 
regiments they have hod littlo ot no dull, and cannot be said to 
hnye been soldiers. In fact, in all recruiting arrangements, 
tSndi in tho effect whioii they have on the discipline ot troops, 
pe uiff Company’s European Amy is and always has been 
aU.ifnmense duisdvantage. Kot that there have been no im- 
mfOiypaUhtS, but they have not kept pace with the improve- 
in^ti in the JEloyal army . what the system md to be, at the 




of Lord Cornwallis wiU show ; 4 

the British possossKms m India are woitk preserving, do not let ut 
friSK to ttio jobs Of ontnps, or to trifling tealoastes and paactillffl 
*4 Oompaqy’s t^» . . ... The Ooaqwiy mast We 
to iwae ruenuts imblMly , these recmits omst Ir^ropsj^ wc* 
to *wt«d law, sod plated under their own offiom 
w thus of e^ba^tion (ComwalW Cemspoa^nps, Vql I., p, 
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iod to but up imbboly for roeruit^, aud to keep tliotn ondor nttrtial law 
until tbo time of tUeu embukatiou . 'I'tio pnnoipBl oligeet of the 
pUu vlnoh 1 ga^e to you ui Loudoa waa, tliat the Cumpauy’s traorn should 
be better recnuted , this is so esbontial a point that without it wo can 
liavo Duly the name of an £!ttro|>eati Aiuiy , If an Aot of farba> 
meiit could be obiatued peimitting the Company to boat up for fwmuts, 
and to kiep them imder maitinl ww till theu (mbai]mtton,ftj|UtlKMtiEte 
means rould bo adopted to establish cquvhty ot rank among Sltto and 
Company's officers, I bebeve I should be bathh(*d (Ib , vol 1 ,p 247>)i]liayp 
reprosentod lu tbo strongost t(*rms tho neoessity of adopting s^ino O^sr 
mode of recruiting the Company’s JSuropoaii hoops (Vol J , pp 310, '’}i 

Now things have altered a good deal since these abuses ordSMt- 
ed tiie indignatiou of Loid Cornwallis ; so far from the Com* 
panyV, recruits being inferior, wo believe that their excellent 
quality has been iuUy admitted ; so much so as to have called 
forth a berions*Yemou*ttrance from the Hoi-.e Guards that it wan 
not fair to pick all the best men for Warley , but a good deal of 
the old leaven remains. The Company were indeed allowed 
to beat up publicly toi reeruits, but the coidplaint of Lord 
Cornwallis that the latter were “ not placed under the command 
of their own ofiicers until tho time of embaikatioii” still bolds 
good, if by a soldioi’s ‘ own officers’ wc understand those of his 
own regiment. ’And there can be little doubt that a considerable 
degree of jealousy was always felt at the Company's rceruitiug 
estabhshment, aud that Wailey and all belonging to it, was kept 
as quiet and as mueh out of sight as possible. In fact when w 
consider how httlo care is taken of the young soldier during the 
commencement of his service, when first impressions are of such 
importance, and couple with this the bauefiil practise of coOf 
stantly removing the Lieutenant Colonel from one regiment to 
another, by which be is prevented from becoming identified with 
the rcgunciM; he cemamauds ; and if wc consider too, that all 
the best non-commissioned officers are drained off for Staff em* 
ploymcnts, it seems to ns wonderful that the disciphao of 
local force is what we had it to be. We can only ascribe t^ 
result to the superior quality of the material supplied, which lih 
one can help remarking who has seen any thing of the Borne 
Artillery, and remembers what a large proportion that arm bfidlfi 
to the whole local Army. Something is doubtless dne, 
to the iillielltgence induced among officers hy the exigenioiat af 
Indian service. Bat now that the Army belongs to thii Qnfiaa, ' 
there is no reason ihr keeping the recruiting estahKahmettl hid 
away in a corner, and good depdts should be establfSbadi fl#h» 
witbi If tho Army cornea under the Hone 
doubtless be done ; if it remailas a local forae we fmlnsM 
the earnest attention of thoM in power to thia refbnn, which ts 
essential to the wdd being of tho Amy. •’* 
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s«i0ep0t8 sboold be suaU, smaller than ordiaarjr battalions; 
tito reoruiis are constantly changing, and in a largo (lq)6t the 
Comman<laut does not know the lucu, or get them Avell in hand. 
A depot should not, m oar view, have more than six Compauirs, 
which would give one battalion for every six regiments of the 
local foitie. Each should have two field officers (there is always 
plenty of work for a Major at R dep6t) and a Captain and Bubal- 
torn trom every regiment belonging lu it, with the proper Htuffi; 
and all young officers posted to European rogi meats should 
join it on first appoiutmcnt. These battalions might he placed 
in different parts of the United Kingdum, and if in small coun- 
try towns so much the better; at any rate they should not be 
stationed at sinks of corruption like (ilialham. The throe Ar- 
tillery Begimeuts would have their separate battalions, of 
strength proporticSied to their respective sizes, which would ho 
best placed at Woolwich, and the three might bo commanded 
by a Colonel on the Staff. Tho Command and Stall’ appoint- 
ments of these battalions might he held for a fixed time, say 
throe years ; the other officers would be appointed from officers 
on furlough, or from those sent home with invalids, and might 
stay a year at the depfit, embarking in tlie summer with the 
reeruits who had been trained under them. If no officers were 
available in England for the depot duty of any regiment, then 
some would be sent home on duty to join it, as is done now 
in Queen's regiments. The cavalry regiments would of course 
have a separate depOt for themselves. For the proper inspec- 
tion and supervision of the whole there would naturally he ap. 
pointed an officer of rank from the local service, in communi- 
oation with the Secretary of State for India. 

A similar plan should be established for the dopfit non-com- 
missioned officers. The practice which now obtains when a 
detachment of recruits leaves Warlcy, is, to select temporary 
noo-oommissioned officers from among the recruits, and as the 
lads chosen bare had no previous expcriunco of fficir duties, 
and know that they are to revert to the rank of private on 
joining tbeir regiments in India, it is not surprising if they 
do not exert very much iufiueuoe over their meu, whose 
comrades and equals they are shortly again to become, and 
who will be able to sei'vc them out, as the phrase is, 
fof any fPrerity excroisod during their brief tenure' of 
ciffilee- On the other hand the non-commissioned officers 
at ^e dcp6t are always stationary there, and they too often lose 
# the feelings of a soldier, and have got to look on the rsemit 

a ) simply to be preyed upon. In place of these we would sub* 
itntn the rnpulsr non^'commitsioned officers of the Aviny. 
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Those who go home on forlongh under the role* lately announc- 
ed^ should be required to join and do duty at the aepdt alter 
a ceitaiu amount ol leave, whence they would return with the 
rcciuits ibr their regiments to India. Or li a sufficient ntunbov 
nas not forthcoming in this way, then a supply should be sent 
home cveiy jear to take the place oi those coramg otitj This 
would be an immense boon to the non eomiiussioncd offiCoM of 
the army, while the etpeuse would be small, as many tiine-Mpired 
men whose passage has now to be jiaul for, would bold on in 
the service li they wote allowed a run home to see their Iriendu* 
But the gieat saving would be in the luc^ ol the xecriuts if they 
were propeily looked after. It would be very intciesting, ludeed, 
to enqmie wlut is the annual loss on this account which might 
be saved by bottei management. This would be ascertained 
by romp mug the average mot tality m the local regiments with 
that of the overgrown ill-oigauised detachments of recruits whUdi 
leave Calcutta yearly lor tho upper provmccs. The difference, 
which wo bclievo to be very considerable, may bo put down, 
to defective organisation. • 

III connection with the depfits m England there should also bo 
depots m India to receive the recruits on airival. When these 
arrive late lu the season, and their regiments are far up>country\ 
they cannot always join before the following season. But even 
It the lecruits can move oil after only a short delay, it is most 
desirable that while halting they should come under well ordered 
disciphne, and be thoroughly looked after; a detachment of 
recruits left to shift for themselves is oxposi d to great tumptiK 
tions in the neighbourhood it (Calcutta. These dcpdta woultl 
he precisely on the same scale as the English ones, and, which 
is very important, they should have a full staff of expenenood 
medical officers. They would bo convenicutly located at Dutn- 
Bum, Chinsurah and iiancegnnge, and there would naturally 
he ouo for the Aitilleryat the first named station. Jtwottla 
follow, of course, that invalids and men going on furlough wonld 
also be stationed at tho depdts, previous to embarkation. Th» 
officers for all of the depdts would be furnisliedfrom the effepB^ 
strength of the regiments, and it is obvious that infantry rh* 
|imcnt would have ten oompauies at head quarters, and obc tdr 
each of the depdts. 

This oondndcs our proposals. Tho greatest reform of 
and the one which, if earned out, would do more than any thit^ 
else to effect the rest, we have not ventured to touch on. Bttk 
with the pi omised abolition of tho Supreme QounoU, end the imV 
stitutioA of rmponsible ministeiH of departistmts, we mejf hiHM fo 
see the two offices of Minister of Wer and Costfoifodet-ia-Cl^f 
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into one, with thedepwrtmentoftheMilitafy SeeihetarUtt 
Itttnobed to it 

* W * « i|( ' 

While our article ia in the pre^s the newa has arrived thatamal- 

f ^amation has been determined on, and amalg%n>ation m its least 
nviting form. Ihe Bhropean is to be separated from the nativo 
branch of the artny« and a huge Staff Cotps with aU its faults is to 
be established. This at least appears to be the intention of the aii> 
nistry, and if it be carried out, most of what we have written will 
beeome inapplicable, except to shew how ilUadvised, even on 
technical, apttrtfrom ^htical grounds, the measare is likely to be. 
But we have yet to learn the decmon of the House of Commons, 
upon which after all the settlement of the matter rests, and 
fWnn the indications that body has given of its opinions on the 
snlhjebt, it by no means follpws as a matter of coarse that it will be 
fawbtunsblb to the ministerial scheme. 
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A Tiii\ \ VI II. — Indifjo Cultivation in thf 

* -iBi^vords of the Gooetiiment of Bengal, Parjf/Z ancZ 
Cdtcuita.X^^^* 


>HVrj:E^^ the Indigo Commisftioa was about to commence its i;- 
- Bengal Government published copious Selections from 

; it^;*S6xrespoiideace, ai)parenftly with a view of pfej^sentiuj^ to the 
the iuctfl in the possession of the authorities. Thorfgh- 
desire to avoid treating on the matters On wliich enquiry; i 
Is pending, yet we deem the selected correspondence to be so i 
impoj^tant as to demand a notice in this Review, ; 

A sudden and remarkable change has come over the rural po- 
pulatiou of Bengal. All at once they have asfcrtcd their inde- 
pendence. The xyot whom we were*accustomed ^o class with the 
enduring Helot or the Kussian serf, whom we regarded as part 
and parcel of the land upon which he lived, the unresisting in- 
strument of zemindars sttid planters, has at length been rousocl^ 
to action and has resolved to wear his chains no longer. The 
extraordinary feeling wdth which the rural population at this 
luomeut regard the system of Indigo planting as pursued ia 
Lower Bengal, lias produced in some localities an outburst un- 
expected by the most faraeeing. Such symptoms, following so 
close on the events of 1857, cannot but exercise an iinporfaut ; 
influence oil the future of Bengal. 

It is not our object at present to investigate the causes which 
have set the ryot against the cultivation he has so long carried 
on. It, may be true that some oppression has been exercised 
by the^ planter upon the ryot ; or possibly there may have been 
defective administration; or possibly some sinister influences 
may have been brought to bear on the agrarian population* 
Perhaps a variety of causes have existed in combination. At 
any rate it seems natural to conclude that the ryot would not , 
have risen if he had not been discontented in some way or 
other, and that he would not have been thus discontented if be 
had obtained the full protection of the law, Other causes may 
■have contributed to the present excitement^ but into 
causes it would be premature to enquire before the proceedings ;; 
of the present Commission of Enquiry are closed. 

in a Ibrmer article written some 13 years ago in this 
there was ^ven a detailed account ot the system of 
Planting The planter was then at the height; 

■ glory>..-the ■great .man'' of ^ the'-'district, ’■ theZ-terror' of : 
lie p and the master of the rypt^ idaeing 

the law to-day, to-morrow di^ensing 
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of his btrn. The ryota, if not contented, were at any 
■ rate resigned, for sublnUsion is natural when resistance is hope- 
dess. But of late years considerable inroads have been made 
: upon the planter’s prerojgatives. The appointment pf a separate 
Governor for .^Bengal has introduced into this lOng neglect- 
ed province a* degree b? peace and order unknown in for- 
? mer years. I;<arge districts have been sub-divided, and Ma- 
giatrates plsbed in charge of each sub-division. Spots never 
vi|^ted by a •Government official are now the head quarters 
: of: va Magistrate’s Cuteherry. The planter, who was once 
regarded by the ryot as the sole source of justice and power, 
with zemindar thought it madness to fight, and 

from whose fiatj as far as the ryot was concerned, there was 
neither appeal nor remedy, now finds a judicial authority esta- 
.blished at his door which prol'esses to give justice and protec- 
' ;tihn to all. We can well imagine the dissatisfaction with which 
bUCh an authority would not be unnaturally regarded by men, who 
Jiid^ unconsciously imbibed the idea that justice was 

I an article in which, by prescriptive right, they were entitled to 
a monopoly. In the Blue Book there is a very significant letter 
from a Mr. Mac Arthur upon this subject. Mr. .Mac Arthur 
was an Indigo Planter in the district of Jessore, a district long 
notorious for affrays and the lawless character of the people. 
When Bengal was placed under a Governor of its own, this ab- 
hornml etafe of affairs attracted attention : and it was determined 
to sub-divide Jessore into small and convenient magisterial ju- 
risdictions. The head quarters of one of their sub-divisions it 
was proposed to fix in the vicinity Of one of Mr. MacArthur’s 
iaetqries. Mr. MacArthur objected both on public and private 
'groand. The latter can best be described in Mr. Mac Arthur’s 
?i»w«Word9 ; •' 

" My private for objecting to4ihe head qxiarters of the Sub-Divi- 

i rirai being at rither liohogurrah or Luokipassah nuiy not appear so conclu- 
aive at first right as those I urge upon public grounds, but it is fortunate 
i for me ritat Hm Honor the bieUteiiant-Qovemor is so iutimately acqnaiut- 
i ied vnth. the native chai^te^^ and their proneness to litigation when the 
are at their dporS, that I shall not hav^ much difficulty in Kwking 
;j;ri^fpi^;iUhd^tri>d. t begin by stating, that shotdd l«uckipa;asah be 
the 'station \will.''be- not more' than' a Mn&ed ySirda 
have a large lyotty euitit^^ 

S^.i^p::|hbu^gu'':^l%g^9'}’'.and.;a^n,’'riioffid'Loh<^urridi'be;Nhe’;a|^ 

mile frrin/theaamftfectory^'hhoUh^^ 

;wJ!^ ,#.;tha-':''!Mi^nhge ::Ck>niOrirU.’’; -do -..fiist'knoW: . 

I ebouid }miglnn:hridid;': - ■ 

ttiijgh1wiiJ!Kdod-;-'9f'4ne station ' to- th9:-tristriSta'.-wd!4d be 
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beiioficiid to thorn, it is sutficiently well kiiown to His Honov that the very 
reverse is the foot, for amongst a corntnunity notonoiis for their litigious 
propensities the greater facilities they have of going to €buit the riior© 
frequently will they resort to it> and besides tlieir own propensities in that 
way, the inducements which would be held out to the otherwise peaceably 
disposed, by needy and worthless Mooktears and other hangersrou about 
a Court, would be more than they could withstand ; and the consequonceSj 
I can plainly see, w'ould consist in one scene of petty litigation for imaginary 
or feigned wrongs on the pait of the ryot, creating an unceasing war between 
him and the factory, to the entire eventual ruin of tlje latter, not to say to 
the detriment of the former. Where a ryot wished to evade or not to fulhl 
his engagement with the Planter , he had only in such a case to step in 
next door, file a petition on an eight jynnae’ stamp and, as a matter of 
coiu’se, get an order to prevent the Planter in any way from molesting hltn, 
or interfering With his lands ; supposing such a case to l^ppen after a 
sowuTig shower, what would be the position of the planter '/ nothing aliort 
of ruin ! for one suc.-cessful case like this, and, any one acquainted with the 
Native character ivill at once see that every ryot ivould Ibllow the exainplo 
set to him, should his doing so benefit himself at the moment, either in a 
pecuniary [Kiiut of view or to serve some one having a sinister design in 
harassing the Planter. Instances are not by ai\y means w^anting to provo 
that an Indigo factory and station cannot exist on the same sjx)t, and the 
reason is not difficult to arrive at to any one acquainted with the Mofussil 
and with the eutiiH> absence of remedy to the Planter for l)reach of contract 
by the ryot. Ilow^ever just the Civil Courts may be in their decisions, the 
process is too tedious to be any remedy at all in such cases, for whilst the 
case is being litigated the fiictory is closed and the Planter ruined in conse- 
quence” 

It appears that an Indigo factory and a Magistrate’s Court 
cannot exist upon the same spot. This certainly did seem to be 
a strange representation for an Indigo planter to make to the Go- 
vernor of a province. But to prooeed to tire sequel of the story. 
Some six inonths after these public and private objections were 
urged against the establishment of a sub-division, the following 
extraordinary case was brought to light A complaint was 
preferred to the Magistrate against Mr. MacArthuf, wbo was 
accused of having carried off and incarcerated Sheik Bolai and 
Others. Search was made for the missing men butin vain. A month 
and a half elapsed: and the men were still in duress. One day 
the Magistrate, while on his way to pay Mr. Mac Arthur 
a vieit, accidentally that the missing men were in oon- 

finement in a godown or store-house closje to Mr. MacArthur’a 
house. The Magistrate went to the godown and found it Iqob^ ’ 
ed. To gain admission was impossible. He kicked at tfio door 
and attracted attention: and Bolai and the others answered 
from within. The Magistrate acted with promptitude.. He 
sent for Mr. MacArthur and demanded the keys. Whslt lays , 
Mr. MaeArthur, jinking no doubt that the Magistrate ntemy 
wished to ascertain how Her Majesty 'S-^subjecl fared when in- 
carcerated in a planter’s manorial jail ? Have you seen thSm ? 
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' Jfoi, says the Magistrate bnt 1 have heatd them. But to cut 
the story short, the door was opened : and Sheik Bolai and 
three others were found inside. Sheik Bolai had incurred Mr. 
MacArtlmr’fl displeasure because having cultivated Indigo he 
bad been compelled by adverse circumstances to leave the home- 
stead of his father and abscond. The others appear to have 
been imprisoned because they refused to give evidence regard- 
ing an estate which Mr. Mac Arthur desired to possess, but 
.which a neighbouring Zemindar had bought. ^ Thereupon the 
Oovernnient remarked that this case afforded a practical com* 
ment on Mr. Mac Arthur’s ^expressed opinion, that an Indigo 
factory and a Magistrate’s Court cannot conveniently co-exist 
ujpon the same spot. 

But Mr. MacArthur does not stand alone in his objections 
of sub-divisions. His brother planters apparently share his 
views upon this subject. From some cause on other, and we 
hope that the cause, whatever it may be, will be satisfactorily 
ejcplained by the Commission of Enquiry now sitting, a vigor- 
ous officer in charge of a sub-division near a factory invariably 
commences by disorganizing the planter’s manorial courts 
and throwing the operations of Indigo cultivation into confusion. 
"We have a remarkable example of the truth of this assertion iu 
the Blue Book before us. 

Some years s^o a new sub-division was established in the dis- 
trict of Nuddea: and Moulvio Abdool Luteef, a Deputy Magis- 
trate, was, placed in charge of it. The Moulvie appears to have 
been an energetic man, and desirous of proving himself to be 
an able Magistrate. But his advent to the district was produc- 
tive of any thing but peace. The ryots of twelve villages find- 
ing, that they were at length placed under the protection of the 
lnVV> dfUQOunced in a body their connection with Indigo : and 
i wbcb fM p^8ntei>6 attempted to coerce them, in virtue of alleged 
i ebut^otS} fbey carried the dispute before the Magistrate. The 
i plaiiters on the other hand, alleged a hostile and one-sided bias 
, on ' tfie part of the Deputy Magistrate. They complained to 
Crovetnament of Bengal and succeeded in obtaining the Deputy 
•'Mtelstrate’s removal. 

course strengthened temporarily fhe ppsi* 
rioUi . But there were niany who queation- 

.against the Deputy 
:;M®gi8farate. was^ Ms defence that he had only 

•c^rdered th^ to prevent ^e faeto^^ servaots f^^ 

-iihg lahd whm had beeh Ideated to 

: the ^ ry ot*e ovfh this alliwtodt. ill'herefore if the |dap£er eithec 

y]^iel|t^sp^^d'h|^';the;laud, hispeopie itheiei:lxhtyae:'^ 
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transgressing the law. If the planter sent hU servant to coerce 
the ryot into sowing, he did an unlawful act, in that case, and the 
Deputy Magistrate would be bound to alford to the ryot the 
protection of the police : if on the other hand the planter had 
no intention of using coercion, what harm could be done by 
police being sent to the ryot’s land. On this view of the tnattei!’ 
the Deputy Magistrate does not appear to have transgressed the 
law. If the planter was not using force, tlie precautions taken by 
the Deputy Magistrate were merely unnecessary : if on the other 
hand force was being illegally applied, then the Deputy MagiSr 
trate would have failed in his duty if he had not sent his police 
to the spot. Be tlus as it may, the Government of the day 
summarily removed Wra from the district: and a summary 
removal is, in the eyes of a native, tantamount to disgrace. It 
would be almost superfluous to add that after the Deputy 
Magistrate’s removal from the district,, nothing more was heard 
of the ryots’ complaint. An impression got abroad that Govern- 
ment had a pecuniary intermit in the cultivation of Indigo, and 
that it was better to bear than complain. 

If these facts are true, .and they appear from the Blue Book 
to be comet, it would follow as a natural consequence thataS 
soon as the ryots were dusabused of these illusions, as soon as 
they felt sure of the protection of the law, they would at once 
renounce all connection with Indigo. There is a law of reac- 
tion in all things: and the amount of resistance which the ryot 
would offer to the planter, would depend upon the degree of 
coercion, whether physical or moral, which the planter had applied. 
This has actually happened. In that very sub-division, from 
which Abdool Luteef was ignominiously removed,’ the fiisst 
show of resistance to the planters was made. The ryots were 
astonished to 'find that neither Government nor Government 
officials had any pecuniary interest in the matter ; that Govern- 
ment merely insisted that those who took advances should fulfil 
their contracts, not that men should be forced to make contracts 
against their will. These tidings spread far and wide. The ryots 
were at fii^t P6rpl®3:ed ; the news wife too strange to be true* ' 
In their perplexity they ran to the Missionaries, those self-deny- 
ing men who by their aeal and charity have earned for them- 
selves the lasting gratitude of the people* The Missionari^ toldr 
i^em, iOnd told them taruly, that G-overnment wished for titeir 
jwospenty ; tmd left them to cultiv^e the crop which pleii^^l 
' them. ■■'’.best,- " .We. ■ all--- know ■;:the.- result. ■ The''.;ryoteV':)p|.j:;:6i^,;:'. 
..hurge ''.’-.district .determined'; ,.to 'eultivate;: .li^igd.'';.no:;;h»ti^^r^;;;:i^^^^^^ 
.witnstand..'.. the-'.-plantera. :.r':'The : .resolution ...of , th©.: 
sudden as unexpected^ Gevffirhntent, ydte h#^ 
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refused to interfere between a planter and his ryot, was now 
compelled to come forward and save the planting in tmst from 
irretrievable ruin, A special law was passed for the occasion, 
which almost makes the cultivation of Indigo for the present 
season compulsory. ^ But in our opinion these extraordinary 
measures of Grovernment were Just and necessary. A great 
comaiercial / Calamity was impending : large sums of money had 
been inv^stad by the planter in permanent buildings, and advances 
had also he^n ^’iven to ryots for the present season ; and under the 
excitement which prevailed the ryots who had received advances 
were as unwilling to sow Indigo as those ryots who had received 
no advances at all. It is true that in^amny instances they 
pleaded that they had taken the advances under the impression 
that they b^id no voice or wiU in the matter, aiid that they were 
back what they had received provided the 
Contract into which they had been forced might be quashed. 
Whether there was truth or no| in what the ryots urged, was 
beside the question, — but they had at any rate entered into their 
engagements in the usual manner and upon the usual under*- 
‘standings and it wasbut fair to the planter to insist that the con- 
tracts, however entered into should not be summarily broken. 
The law has doubtless been made the engine of individual 
oppression, but it. has answered the purpose for which it was 
: made 5 it has saved a large section of the commercial cornmu^ 
nity from ruin. To the ryot indeed it has been full of severity : 
loud and deep have been the ryot^s complaints. But if its enact- 
ments are one-sided and unjust it is satisfactory to think 
; are at any rate merely temporary. The law will cease with 
the year in which it was framed. The Lieutenant Governor when 
iproposing the law evidently felt that it would be impolitic 
ahd unjust to extend its operations beyond the present season, 
life 

Law in the interest of the Planter could, at the present 
moment, be henestty proposed which should any effect bej^ond th^ 

^ We all of us know fcheit the system full of 

: ir never* heard a word about Indigo planting since we 

■ Jn ; if there was not; upon record a single cas^ of abuse, on 
, Planter or a Zemindar (and in this respect I desire -fo 

;:3raw l>etweeh one class and another), the more 

f^t present difficulty would in itself prove that 

andr tbat-thex^ttenhe^^^ oorisists-in; this,' that- m^practicft; 

: like, a fi^ee.inatt.-.; ,|Jnddr^whole- ■ ; 

: aoiue be in all deahn^s between two 

hiiit of muted-gainy-and^both ;j^iOa / 

-If- therefore, 'theln^ 

S^de:.;;^e':in': andah:©qaai:Law#ein;^ 

between-PIa^ and:- ; 
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Ryot, it is certain that the Ryot wotiM be as much aMd of riaamifac- 
turer not buying his plant, as clamorous for a specid Law 
the manufacturer is afraid that the Ryot will not ciiltivate and a^ipply him 
with enough of the plant, and clamorous for speoial Law on his aide. We 
see that the present struggle bn the part of the Ryots is to avoid tho , culti- 
vation of Indigo. From this it is certain that Ryots who cultivate Indigo 
are forced to do so by illegitimate coercion. The same men who fight for 
the privilege of cultivating a field with Rice, for sale in the open market, 
are now almost in rebellion in order to escape the Ciilamity of cultivating a 
field with Indigo for sale (if sale it can be called) to the Planter. 

There must be a thorough inquiry into the whole system. There wodld 
have been such an inquiry long ago, I believe, if people had not been afndd 
of bringing on such a crisis as has now occurred. The system was such that 
sooner or later a crisis was certain; it has now come ili the natural courge 
of things, and there is uodouger an excuse for shirking the disclosure of the , 
disease, and the application of the remedy. For these reasons^ I could re- 
commend no Law other than a temporary Law, and no Law of any sort un- 
less its promulgation to the Ryots may he accompanied with a promise of 
full and thorough erujuiry into past practice, and thereafter of a well consi- 
dered Law which shall afford practically equal and complete protection to 
the Ryots as well os to the Plantei%^* : 

If these principles, which, though ignored in India, sound very 
much like truisms to English ears, had been fairly acted up to by 
the planter, we should have been saved the calamity of the pre- 
sent crisis. No system which is not founded upon natural 
principles can last long. Sooner or later it must tumble to piecesi* 
In all our dealings with our fellow men honesty is the boat 
policy- Indigo planting is no exception to the rule. Indigo 
planting can never thrive unless the cultivator reaps proportion- 
ally from the cultivation the same advantage as the planter. If 
it is not all profit to the planter and all loss to the ryot, the 
ryot wHlbe as eager to cultivate, as the planter to buy. 

At iwresent we nave studiously avoided noticing the particular 
charges which are brought against Indigo planters in general. We 
feel confident that those charges have been grossly exaggerated^ 
and that the misconduct of a few (we hope a very few) indivi- ; 
duals has been unwillingly attributed to the body at large. But:; 
the general review which we have taken of the subject can 
to but one oonolusion,r---that the ryot is averse to Indigo because 
it is to him a losing crop. In this conclusion there can be no mis- 
take, Even planters themselves admit that the crop is unptbBf*? 

to the ryot The following extract from the Blue 
writfcen^% a gentleman was formerly a planter;, wM eat|i^^ 
aome:of ^the- grounds on., which'^tbat’ conclusion rests* ■ 

advance. ofS ;Bhp^per l>cegah* 

■ uali'- 'heGausep.-mter. ."he.- /hae'.made'.the «sual:pi^seht..,ib'the''Azn3^^ 
ievyejy sayhe^gebid»;3-'Bttg^ 

.'of a';good Bei0i^irlusaoc<^Ut:per wouW-staud 



; 'tjie indigo' blue ;i^ook^ 

■ A boegaili of the trery best plants 20 bundle^ at 5; 

bundles fbr the Uupee ... ... Rs. 4 0 O 

Deduct expeuse» iucurred by lij'otiu cultivating that sauio 
■ beegah— . ■ " . 

Stamp Paper ... ... 0 2 0 

1. Seed ... ... ... ... ... 0 10 0 

ii. Five Ploughs ... ... ... 0 10 0 

3. Sowing phai'gea... ... ... ... 0 3 0 

.Weoditjgf ditto .i. ... 0 6 () 

4. . :€uty lig ditto . . . ... .. ... (i 4 0' 

5. ilout^ol: Land ... ... ... ... 10 0 

■ ■ ■ — 3 S' 0 

6. Balance in favour of Byot ... ... 0 13 O' 

It must *not however bo supposed for a moment that the Rybt receives 
these thirteen annas! Having been paid ibur llupoes for his plant, the 
Atjoiah are entitled to two annas on each Rupee, which reduces his profits to^ 
five annas, and from this lie has still to fee the Ameeu, Kalashee, «Sic.” 

The above pppears to be not an unfavorable calcuration. The 
ryot is supposed to. get the whole of his advance. : No deduction 
is made tor outstanding balances, balances perhaps outstanding 
from the time of the ryot^s grandfather, and wnich have been 
statute run for years. * No deduction is made for fees to the 
planter’s Amlah ; and not only does the ryot, in the above cal- 
culation, receive bonS. fide his two Kupees, but he is credited 
; ;With 20 bundles to the beegah; whereas the average nunaber b 
at the outside ten. But admitting the above oaiculation to be 
correct, we find that even under the most favourable circum- 
stances Indigo is a lovsiug crop to the' ryot. With this fact es- 
fablisbed and admitted we need not go out of our way to charge 
Indigo planters with those oppressions with which they have 
been occasionally^ charged. If the Crop is not remunerative to 
the cultivator, it must be'more or less a forced crop ; and if a 
forced crop then the term itself implies coercion and oppression, 
a fowd crop can only be cultivated so long as the cultivator 
is hot a free agent : in other words so long as the administra^ 
tbjT and equal protection to 

UH;: ; 3lui give the cultivator protection, mhke him feel as 
oaght to feehr^ that he is a agent, to a check is imme- 
im^ h system lias been solely maintained: 

Ihat;the..|)ii55entiht*isis;is^''a 

Khhteai"hii^i?ihdi'.has'';r^lfe^ 

Ipheeh^e^ik :rh^ -from ■; the. greats 
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ever be supposed that this crisis has come upon as suddenly. 
Far otherwise. For many years a little cloud like a man’s hand 
has been looming in the horizon of* Bengal. As long ago as 
1856 the Missionaries forewarned us of the coming danger; At 
a Missionary Conference which was that year hold, the Rev. (x. 
C. Cuthbert made the following remarkable statement 

“ Ho had lived in an Indigo factory for twelve months, in the Krishna- 
ghur district. lie had foiinrl the Planters most hospitable and kind : but 
all that he saw gave him the conviction that the system is a forced system, 
and is stained with oppression an<f cruelty. On the other side the PlantojTS 
hiitye their replies. They aay : Wo have the worst class of people to deal 
with: v/e must fight them with their own weapons, which include lying, 
chicanery and deceit of every kind. The underlings say : We must do 
what we are required to do : many men of good principles, and many reli- 
gious men have engaged in it. The headmen say : What else can wo dd ? 
We must cultivate Indigo, and ‘ we cannot do so, unless wc do it in this, 
way. Again, maxiy of the younger men really do not know all that is go- 
ing on, aiul all that is done in their name. The ryot never makes any 
thing of his crop. If he has too many bundles of Indigo, the sircar ouiot- 
ly puts some of them to his own credit. He had never heard but of one 
thoroughly Christian man I'cmaining in it ; and he was mined/' 

In another ^^)lucc Mr. Cuthbert gives a most touching account 
of an interview he had with the simple uncomplaining ryots 

“ I have already mentioned my residence for near a twelvemonth at an ■ 
Indigo Factory. There I saw the best of thd system, and hoard all that . 
was to be said, — and a good deal can be said— in its behalf, by able and : \ 
candid men engaged iii it. This was some ten years ago. Since that time - 
it lias been tny duty to make a sort of ofheial visit annually to the Krishna- : 
ghur district, and occasional ones to other parts of the country. And it has 
been my lot, year after year, to hear much that woxS disti'cssing to hear 
both from my Missionary friend^ themselves, and from the poor people 
also, who knowing that 1 was friendly towards them, and hearing that I 
had some sort of official position amongst the Missionaries, and lived at 
the seat of Government in i(J|alcutta, iinagineci they had .some chance of 
getting their grievances known and redressed by coming and telling them 
tome. And when, after hearing tale after tale of sad injustice and snar- 
ing, attested by the Missiona-ry from his own personal knowledge, I have ■ 
had to ^y to the poor people, I can do nothing for yon " I must confess ;; 

I felt a sort of shame at their reply, — But you live in Calcutta : and Is 
not the Lord Saheb there ; and can you not go and toll it to him T It wiis jiif 
painful to have t^ repeat tp them, that the Lord Saheb himself cotild si 
scarcely help them. They could with difficulty believe one ; for in their ^ 
, view, too simple and too correct for our artificial and cumbrous system of ; 
govethment, the chief ruler should be ready to hear the prayer and at onoe v: ;: 
right the wrongs of the poor and friendless under his authority. .1 have v 
frequently ||n . such ocoasipn^^^ sometimes their shrewd glanbe of 
erodulity, and sometimes their blank look of disappomtmeht and 
tion ; and have, with a , sad heart, thought of those touching wo^ u^ 
Holy t^Trit,— jSbcfea, wA : & I returned tmd comidered 
thiU dre andy heMddte tears of suck as',tc^/oppre^i^',. 

md tke^ kotd no comforter ; on the side of ih4ir 
power ; hut they had no cowforter^^ • 

JuNJ5, |8eo,, ■ 
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V W regard to this system of Indigo planting Mr. Cuthbert 
; erifflerves. The planter’s haste to be rich must be ranked among 
‘the causes of the evils of the system he works. If as the Scrip- 
f ture says, onr love of money is the root of all evil, we may 
‘trace to it many of the bitter fruits of the Indigo system, in 
‘Bengal. If the planter were content with moderate gains and 
‘ a more gradual progress to independence, much of the hard8hij> 

‘ we refer to n'led not, we are assured, occur. But in aiming at the 
‘ largest possible gains he too often forgets in his haste how 
‘cruelly he may Bo trampling on tlie interest of others. I have 
‘heard it said that in ordinary years Indigo cultivation may be 
‘ made to yield a profit of 25 per cent, without oppression or 
‘ injustice to the ryot, and that it is because much higher profits 
‘ are aimed at that the hardships we refer to are inflicted.” 

Two great remedial measures among others of lessimpor- 
fanoe suggested themselves to Mr. Cuthbert’s mind. 

1|, A great augmentation of the Magistracy, so as to bring 
protection and justice near to the ryot’s door. 

2. A Commission of Enquiry into the state and effectof the 
existing relations between the Byots and the Indigp Planters and 
Zemindars of Bengal. 

From the day these propositions were made, the system of In- 
digo planting has been ift danger. The number of Magistrates 
has been largely augmented; and as protection and justice 
have been brought nearer and nearer to the ryot’s door, the 
difficulties of the Indigo planter have increased. llDfor- 
tijnately the planter has been unable or unwilling to read 
the signs of the times. A heaven-sent, fatality seems to have 
^ blinded his eyes ; and instead of attempting to reform the 
dbiisea of the system, he has atten^ted to perpetuate them : 
instead of interesting the ryot in tw cultivation of Indigo by 
giving him a fair share in' the profit of _ the crops, he has, like 
the E g yptian of old, forced him to cultivation by placing over him 
taskioastera exacting and severe ; and instead of profiting by 
fho fitendly w the missionaries and others, he has 

Adopted the qdostionahk coarse of abusing throvtgh inflammatoi^ 
pablhsDtlonSi, those dudnterested men who liiye ever stood 
forthi *8 fBe pioneers, of p and the promoter of the ryot-s 

yrelfare. ; Every device which ingenuity could frame has been’ 
adp|4ed We have had ineetbgs 

and ihdjgnanf J^Csdbtiotis in abundance. . As the adi||bi8tratioh 
of the counia^ hie bCen ib^ving, a« protection of the 

iaw has been gyaduaUy extended we |iave< been incessantr 

li|[ > assailed with coniplidnts the BfejudiceB of jda^sfrates, of 
'^e^cfettption;:B^’thD■,^U^.';:p^■■'ihc■.hm^admw^^^^ of-juS*',. 
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tice; ae if forsootli a system so radically vicious as tli^ Iiidigo 
system, could flourish in any atmosphere but an atmoSphete of 
injustice and corruption. Indeed the very difficulties^ ^ 
planters now experience may be taken as a conolusive proof of 
the improved adminiftration of the country. 

But what are these difficulties ? The great difliculty appears to 
be this; the ryots where they can get protection, will not cultivate 
a crop which to them is all loss and no profit. This at least is 
what a certain planter of some eminence, Mr. Prestwich, w^bose 
name figures in the Blue Book, tells us. Tke papers relating 
to this gentleman are very interesting, and form a picture in 
themselves* There we find Mr. Prestwich, the man of experience, 
(experience and a knowledge of the people we ought to observe 
are qualities which the planters always claim to possess) the 
Honourable Ashley Eden, the prejudiced Magistrate, Messrs. 
Mundlo & Co., the contract breaking ryots, and in the back grouiid 
we find deceitful Zemindars and corrupt Omlahs. But befojro 
we can bring these interesting characters on the stage, it will be 
necessary to make a slight digression, and to give for the benefit 
of the uninitiated reader a brief sketch of the manner in which 
advances are distributed to the ryots. The following extract is 
from the Blue Book in which we have substituted Hiudoostanee 
for their corresponding English terms : — < 

Immediately a planter gets tlio lease of a village, his prihdpal ob- 
ject is to ascertain Iiow many ploughs it contains : and for every 
plough whicJi a villager has he is compelled to cultivate two beegahs; 
of Ipdigo. Of course if he sent his servants Irora house to house to 
ascertain how many ploughs, each ryot possessed, the return would be 
erroneous, and much bc3low the correct number ; for the ploughs would 
bo concealed at the bottom of tanks or sent away tO' some adjacent 
village, or disposed of in som other way till the enquiry ceased, then 
at the time of ploughing ajjjfcfiowing, when they could be reproduced, a 
few annas judiciously spent^^uld effectually bliucl the factory servants. 
The planter knowing this adopts a certain and satisfactory means of obtain- 
ing the information lie requires by at once seizing and bringing into .the 
factory the village Blacksmith. Ho of epurae has had the making and re- 
liftring of every plouglishare in the village, is paid annually a certain smn 
by each ryot, (in money o^ grain) for every xilough in all throughout the 
year, and can tell ejwctly how many each man has. 

The information relative to the ploughs being obtained the ryots ate 
sent for and ah advance of 2 Bupees per beegab, at the rate of twpi 

beegahs (and sometimes six beigahs) per jdough is made theh> | thd^^ 
stoaiurej. of ^ write, (if not they singly touch the pen) is 

a lffahk paper, and the factory servants then go tp 

put thi thark lands (unless brib^) ai4 whiedi tt 

beeh and nmuured foir mpiithsi for the cultivation irf 

tive-croft-^and; eertainly ; not forTndigo- which cannot pay.**''.\ ' 

'.enable us tbei:'be^;|b:'!tl^^ 

■■ Hr, Prestwiefe^case'r'wbjebasiar^aa'pbaBibleiife^ 
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f eutlotuan'H words. In 18.53 ]Mr. Prestwioli jmrcliaspd an 
ndigo concern in the district of llaraset. When puroliai'ucl 
there was a cultivation of upwards of 1 6,000 beo^ahs lor the pur- 
poses of the factory. To insure the belter working of tlie cor - 
cem Mr. Prestwich took a lease of a perguiAah in a large manor 
comprising a number of villages, in the neighbourhood of liis I'uo- 
tory. By taking this estate ho incurred an annual loss of 6,000 
lis. a year : in other words bis coUeciions Irom the cultivators 
wore 6,000 Ks a year loss than the annual rent which ho, the 
middleman, ptud to the landlord. After taking tire lease ho 
found to his indignation and surprise that the ryots would not 
ROW Indigo. A man uho could do so questionable an act as to take 
a farm at an annual loss of 600/. a year, apparently in order to 
obtain the influence of a landlord over the ryots, would not be 
very likely to trouble biinsolf with his ryot’s complaints, or to 
cn(|uire whether the crop was remunerative or not to them. 

This appears to have been tire case with Mr. Pre.stwich. In- 
stead of redressing the ryot’s grievances, and ofl’ering to ]my them 
a remunerative price lor their crop, he attempted to add the 
terrors of the law to theinlluence ol the luiddlemaji* He request* 
cd Mr. Eden, the Magistrate, to i-ompef the attendance of the ryots 
at lire factory. This Mr. Eden declined to do. Finding that Mr. 
Eden would not 'accunnuudnte the law to the supposed require- 
ments ol the case, Mr. Pre.stwich posted down to (Calcutta and 
sought an interview with the Lieutenant Governor ol llengal. A 
Btrangd scene this interview must have been. The midtlkinan who 
does not hesitate to avow that he pays six huudred pounds a year 
to procure the influence of a landlord over the ryots, had consi- 
dered himself justified in requesting that the Iloii’ble Mr. Eden 
might be removed from bis jiost for ftpt eoucuiring with lire fac- 
tory in tire interpretation of the law^pBiit this was not the only 
charge brought against Ml*. Eden. It was currently believed 
that ho was in some way or other conuccicd witli the piess: 
and to accuse him of wilting in the papers was in Mr. Prest- 
wioh’s opinion the most damaging accusation he could bring. 
Does then Mr. Prestwitch consider the tone of the Indian press 
to be so objectionable that no respectable man can write in the 
papers without incurring disgrace? Are the Indian papers like 
pitch which no man can touch without blackening his fingers ? 
Or on the other hand have Mr. Prestwich and his party so long 
enjoyed a monopoly of the papers that they canq|k tolerate a 
brother near the mrono? Are we never to hear Irat one side 
of the question ? Dp not the doctrines applied hy Mr. Prest- 
wieh to Mr. Eden in this matter, rather strike at the liberty of 
the Press? Upon these charges being preferred the Lieutenant 
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Governor sent for Mr. Eden and confronted hun:witlh.^his;ac^ 
cuser. The result was not satisfactory to Mr. Pree{«B#h. In 
Mr, Eden’s firesence both sides of the case became mnnifest. 
Mr. Prestwich was mildly told by the Governor jthnt;; he 
had “ looked for such assistance as Mr. Eden could neither just- 
‘ ly nor legally afford : and that he appeared to be by no ineana 
‘ fully informed as to his own legal rights as a planter, or as to idie 
‘ true limits of a Magistrate’s jurisdiction.” ^ But tWs reply did 
hot satisfy. Mr. Prestwich. Ho aj»ain applied for the in torfet- 
ence of Government : and received from the present Lieutenant 
Govemorthefollowingreply: — 

“The Lieutenant-Governor is sorry that it is out of the power of Go- 
vernment or of its Of&cers to assist you in this affair. But it is mani- 
fest that the only legitimate oom’se is, to make it for the Ryots’ interests 
to consent to cultivate Indigo for you, and to make them see that it is so. 
'The Government Officers must leave both parties freely to make their 
own bargainsj as may l)est suit their own interests, neither encouraging 
nor discouraging one sort of cultivation mpre than another.” ■ 

Mr. Prestwich’s opinions derive some importance from the 
fact that^he is in' some respects a representative man. It 
was too * Mr. Prestwich’s factory some two years ago that 
the Times' correspondent, with a clairvoyance which the iti- 
nerant special Commis8ioner.s of the leading journals alone 
possess, acquired in the course of a two days’ visit, those profound 
views on the subject of Indigo' planting which he alterwkrds 
promulgated in the columns of the Times. Mr, Prestwich 
therefore became for the nonce the mirror of the “high" Indi- 
go system. The system which he pursues is the system which 
planters in all Bengal pursue. The interests of the cultivator 
are not particularly regarded. The planters deal with the 
Zemindars not with the ryots. Instead of saying to the ryot, 
cultivate Indigo and you will get a good price at the factory 
foir as much as, you can grow : they say to the Zeinindar> you 
have upon such a manor 1,000 head of ryots: if you, their 
natural protector, will hand them over to me, you shall re- 
ceive 600 pounds a year over and above your actual collections. 

The plaBtefs plead that they have to pay so mudi to 
tidn lIuB proprietary right, thit they cannot afford to 
to the, 1 ^^ price for his crop. But pan 

this w as a ploa? 'The plain facte are fhese.;^' ^ 
ryot tvillingly cultivates IndigOj because it is e losing crop j tltd: 
iypte On iVplanter’s; estete ' must cultiVatei' ffrey have nd 
; ,'iii'-'the:' matter': '"■but’’;the':;rybte,-''ou ’a^ n'eighb,Oaring;'^(^iidp.*hi- 
estates, are^, as far as the planters is concetued, free 
wiil he Veri at least in Sub^ban distdcte, grou^ a 
until the Zemmd*ff has hfthded pfaitpiV^ 
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an extraordinary plea therefore to urge that this sale renders it 
itopossible for the planter to act justly by the ryot. 

■ ft is to bo regretted that some of the Indigo planters have 
' been so blind to their own interests as to persist in a system 
winch must eventually involve them in trouble. It is unfortunate 
that they have not imitated the simple policy which Government 
has pursued with reference to the opium cultivators of Behar. 
In 1855-5fl;'^406,394 beeghas of land were devoted in that pro- 
vince to opium cultivation. The season was unpropitious ; 
and many ryots, if not absolutely losers, at any rate gained but 
little. The opium cultivation lost much of its popularity. 
The price of paddy and other crops had risen, and the ryots 
considered that they could realize greater profits by giv- 
ing lip opium for other products. The natural result ensued. 
In the following year there was a decrease in the cultivation 
of opium in Behar of 25,491 beeghas. Under such eircumstances 
what were the Govei ument agents to do ? They could not resort 
to intimidation. They had no club men, with whom to coerce the 
ryot: no fund, fpr purchasing the proprietary rights of the Ze- 
mindar. They could not threaten to prosecute tR ryots for 
outstanding balances of former years ; for the Government in- 
sisted upon the agents correctly squaring their accounts year by 
year. The only 'hold they had upon the ryot was the interest of 
the ryot himself. The only course therefore for the opium 
agent to adopt, was at once adopted ; they raised the price of 
opiam and made it worth the ryots while to cultivate. If the 
planters had bethought themselves of adopting this single re- 
medy many of them might have been spared their present trou- 
bles. We only hope that the example may produce its eftect, 
isrhile there is yet time for amendment. There is one part of tlie 
system of Indigo planting upon which we have not yet touched^ 
we mean the system of advances, under which the eultivatidn 
of Itidigo is carried on. One of the gi’eat complaints df the pian- 
ter is, that the ryot after receiving his advances almCst |n- 
varmbly tries to rt^udiate bis engagement. If this is correct 
it is but natural to infer that there is something distasteful; to 
tbe i^ot in; the advance system itself. It is triie indeed that 
loans are frequently made by Mahajuns on the security ©rpther 
iOcphii^ crops ; and that we never hear of the Mahajofi OOin- 
plajflihg t^ the ryeli tvill not sow his rice> his idfo or his to- 
: bi^ ; the ryots generaliy folnl^#foir ■ 

;;|racta ^ being cpnipelled to do so by bands of armed m 
by ' Zenundwrs who may hainterested in the cnldyation; i ; It 
■|^y t^we veche asl^^ praeUoally, adyaaoea 

;■ ;ddVances:: ■ orops, ' . -'Wevare, .not/epeakiag'-hf 
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ailvances forced upon unwilling cultivators, for contracte d^pen-r : 
dant upon such advances are no contracts at all. To ev#|jr Wn* 
tract there must be two contracting parties, and it wBUla b® ; 
absurd to represent a man contracting to do that which he 
been compelled to do. Leaving therefore the so-called contracts 
out of the question, it remains to be seen #hat (dass of ryots 
voluntarily enter .into contracts for Indigo, and what precaui 
tions are taken by the planter to ensure the recovery of the 

money advanced. ' , 

As Indigo is to the ryot a losing crop, and as no ryot there- 
fore undertakes that cultivation if he can help it, it would follow 
that no ryot could voluntarily take advances if he could obtain 
money elsewhere. No man' goes to a dew so long as he has ere- , 
dit at his bankers : but when credit with the banker has gone, 
needy and necessitous men are compelled to resort to Mr. Pre- 
mium. In the Blue Book we are told that “ miserable and des- 
titute villagers when in distress go to tlie factories and beg 
‘ for advances, fully resolved when the time for sowing comes, 

‘ to evade any conWd they may make.” The usurious Mahajun 
I will give no advances to these men. They have no security to 
' offer. They have no prospect of repaying what they borrow : 

I they are already hopelessly in debt. Debts contracted by them 
are like debts contracted by one gambler with another. If 
therefore the planter chooses to give advances to men of this 
description, knowing not only that they have no security to 
offer, but that they intend to repudiate their engagement, be 
can hardly be astonished at the consequences, especially when 
it is remembered that even the best administererl laws must fail 
to extract substantial satisfaction from such parties as these. 

There- is another part also of the subjectof advances which 
demands most rincere attention. It would appear that, practi- 
cally, the liabilities incurred by the fathers descend to the 
children of the tliird and fourth generations. This much the 
planters themselves admit ; and therelbrc we need have no hesi-; 
tation in mentioning it. A father dies somi^bO or 90 Bnpees ig 
debt to the faetpry : he leaves beliind him a son and some fiveRtt- 
pees worth of property. The planter may be entitled to whatever:. 
property the father left; but he has no claim upon the services M- 
the son. But «|till the planter debits, in his books, the son with the 
whole of his father’s debt. Those who are convereant with: 
history haow full well to what dangers these things ipay 
Debt accumulating from father to son, from son tograndiiOT^ 
nntil the Clip of endurance is fuU, has ere this redi®^ i qui# 
aad ahofi^®‘^i"g to despair. But we need^hot travel the 

' pj^es of history ; we have an axamide at onr 
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city of the Mahajun, drove the Sonthals to rebel. Let the 
planters profit by the warning, leat exactions of a similar nature 
should arouse rebellious feelings in the hearts of Bengal ryots. 

In all that we have written we have studiously avoided 
touching upon aijjy points wjiich admitted of dispute. The 
conclusions which we have drawn, are whether right or wrong, 
drawn from facts which the planters admit, and which are prov- 
ed from the'OflBcial papers under review. Bishop Whately has 
somewhere remarked that half the errors into which men fall 
arise from inattention to the rule of logic, from a neglect to 
draw from admitted premises, correct conclusions. This remark 
particularly applies to Indigo. The planter acknowledges that 
Indigo is not a paying crop to the ryot, and that the ryot for some 
reason or other is averse to cultivate it, and arrives at the con- 
clusion that thei’c would be no difficulties iu the way of 
indigo cultivation with an unprejudiced Magistrate, and a friend- 
ly Zemindar. But do these gentlemen mean that the Magistrate 
“ must compel the attendance of the ryot at tjie factory” as Mr. 
Prestwich re<juested Mr. Eden to do; or look quietly on, while 
the planter adopts his own measures for enforcing what he 
considers his rights : and that the Zeiaindar must calmly see 
his ryot dtawn into losing contracts, and his rent jeopardized 
if any impoverishment should ensue. We would fain hope how- 
ever that such cannot he the meaning of unprejudiced Magis- 
trates and friendly Zemindars. 

But we draw from the above premises a far simpler conclusion. 
The crop does not remunerate the ryot and he is unwilling to 
cultivate it. The difiiculty is a simple one ; and the remedy 
apparent Pay the ryot a good price for his commodity and 
make him feel that it is for his advantage to cultivate. Appeal 
to the ryot’s self-interest and there will be no need to appeal to 
the Magistrate; nor to obtain justice by troublesome lawsuits; 
nor to exercise a severe supervision over the ryots; nor to win 
over opposing Zemindars by bonuses and douceurs. 

It has often biten asserted by Indigo planters that the 
ryots in IndigO: districts are far better off than the ryots else- 
where. jh other words that ryots who are compelled to devote 
a large portion of their land to Indigo, an unremunerative 
cropi ace fer b^ter off than other ryots who devote the whole of 
their land to remnneratiye production. If this assertion is cor* 
.toet either there ihu^t ha sptue. great collateral advantages or dse 
‘WO shall have established an interesting topic of enquiry for po- 
: litical economisto. But it will be suflScient for ua to leave theory 
aloqe and to deal with facta. The present high prices of rice, 
jute, sugarcane and other productions, have naturally introdue^d 
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into the districts where thovso j)roducis iw <.nown, an unprccodeiil- 
ed degree, of prosperity, among the agric^ultiira! ojasse.^. "J’here 
are cattle in abundance in the cow iu.)URe ; and scarcely a iTOt 
wlio has ]ioJ|a year’s stock of* rice iu store. Let us now turn 
irojn this bright picture where all is j>rospority and content- 
ment^ and look at tfie description of one fnuigo district as given 
by a planter himself; — 

‘‘ (n this conntry, and t’speciailv id an Indigo District, in.' Ih^gii 
.(■.oiin*s in cojh.sioi> witli petty inlel•c^t:iJ altogetlier oppobotl to KufojX'an uri- 
icrpj'iso ; every eflovt is made to ])laco him in a [idiM? j)visitioM, iuirl ityots 
.ftfteri np assarno independent aotidn rsgainst him, wlio know nut tLe 
meaning of tlio tei’m.s, and who aj’O Jittio hotUo- tliJui .slave.s tt> tlieii* Malni’^ 
juns. At preseiit, f?*oni the higli price of creJ*y thing, tl!t^rj(.\:08sru*i<! 
iiio are procured with difttculiy l>y tbo mass of the pi.iO))le, and a ^ariaH 
‘'Jaloolcdfir or Mahajiiii, wju> supplies tiio Ivyoi^ with food, fiojoeiJines com- 
pe].s tiiein to act iigainst tho Planter, whose er^»]> iidorferes \vith {»th(.*M ■ 
tlicy wi.sh tlie Ilyot to growv’ 

In one district we see the ryot with bullocks in Ins cowslied and 
a yeai’s stock of rice in his store hoipse ; in the other the lyol, 
the grow (?r of the crop, is flependcnt upon money -lenders and 
traders for llie daily iie<;es 8 ar ;<3 of life. no\v t!»e case may be 
in otiicT Indigo districlfr> \ye caniiot at the present time pro- 
nmiuce* Lufc in that district where so large a portion of an In- 
fiigo ryot's Ifiud-, labour and tiivic is devoted to a crop wliicli pro- 
fits him nothing, no collateral advantages apjnjar to have coun- 
tcrlialanced the di,s:ulvantag(3s, - ) 

It is remarkaljle too, tluildt'is only in weU cultivated districts, 
wlicre laud is scarce, that Indigo, is grown, in districts where 
iand is ideutifui Indigo cultivation h almost uukuovnu ‘I'lic rea- 
son is, obvious. In a tliickly populated district the ryol; cannot; 
change, hia liomcstcad when he wishes; land is scarce and tlic 
deiiuiud for laud is greater than the supply. ,Hc i.s jiioreovi^T 
nu.turally attached to tlie. spot where his latiiers li\'C(] and died. 
Under .such' circumstances, direct; necessity will alone drive 
him, from his home, but in newly cultivated districts tlie case is 
widely difiereiit. liyots are then at a premium, land al a. dis- 
count. The great aim of the landholders is to induce ryots lo 
settle upon their estates; and this they can only cil'ect liy treat- 
ing them with kindness, consideration and justice. If the land- 
lord attempts oppression, the ryots leave at once, thty pack up 
their goods and chattels’ on their oxeik, and are off. The , whole 
land is before them, and neiglibouring land lords are glad 
enough to welcome them. In such estates an oppressive landlord 
would be ruined ; tyranny wmuld be downright madness/ It-is 
to be observed that in such wide wastes of country as Baclcer- 
gunge, the Sunderbuns and Dihagepore, which arfe, rapidly 

■ ■ jiiME, isGo. - \ 
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brought into cultivation, not a stalk of Indigo is grown as yet 
When land is waste and labour scarce, the tenant may be sure • 
that he will experience from his landlord nothing but consid- 
eration, kindness and justice. And certainly hetcould never 
be compelled to cultivate a losing crop. 

But we have already said enough to show that there ai'e abuses 
in the system of Indigo planting which it will be for the advan- 
tage of all to reform. ^ The planter is no less interested in the 
matter thaa the ryot. The whole system is antiquated and out 
of date. The Bengal of to-day with its railroads, its telegraphs, 
its improved administration, is not the Bengal of 40 years ago. 
In those feudal times when affrays were of dally. occurrence, 
when the Weak were the prey of the strong, and the law was im- 
potent to protect the oppressed against his oppressor, it was na- 
tural for the poor and helpless to look out for some powerful 
landlord under the shadow of whose wing they might rise up 
and lie down in peace and safety. Secure from aggression from 
without, it was natural too that they should make some return 
for the protection or, to use the accepted phrase, the collateral 
advantages, they enjoyed. The. return demanded by the planter 
was that each, ryot should sow a certain proportion of his land 
with Indigo and sell it to the factory at A fixed price. This was 
the collateral advantage tax which each ryot was compelled to 
pay. It is obvious that such a tax can only be tolerated in the 
rudest stages of society, and that those who pay the tax are the 
best judges of the necessity of its continuance. Tlie ryots are of 
opinion that the time for its abolition has arrived. They are 
satisfied with the protection afforded by the lavv.^ In every di- 
vision "there are now police battalions to overawe the strong 
and to protect the weak and through every district there are 
scattered, Magistrates, at whose tribunals the poorest man can 
readily obtain redress. -The present therefore seems a most 
favourable opportunity for introducing some salutary reforms 
into the system, and for placing the cultivation of Indigo upon 
a sound atid healthy footing. At any rate something must be 
done. However great these collateral advantages may be, the 
ryot in many places has ceased to appreciate them : while just- 
ly or unjustly he complains that the cultivation of Indigo is 
attended #ith nothing but vexation and loss. We have too high 
an bpinioh of the good seftse of the English planters to think that 
they would wish the cultivation of Indigo to be carried on by 
dissatisfied and discontented ryots. What good man would 
wish, when riding over his estate, to be met with averted faces 
and gloomy looks ; and what sacrifices would he not be prepared 
to undergo to see arOund him a thriving, prosperous, grateful 
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and contented peasantry. What immense good would not such 
a man with his Christian knowledge and European civilization 
effect ? And many men of this description there must be among 
so important a class as the planters of Bengal. It is impossi- 
ble that they who are justly celebrated for their open hearted- 
ness, their liberality, tlieir courage, their energy, can be deficient 
in the eq ually inauly virtues of justice, honesty and truth. Loud as 
have been occasionally the complaints against Indigo planters as a 
body, it is only against the planter in his connection with a par- 
ticular system ot cultivating Indigo that their complaints have 
been made. In all other walks of life the conduct of the planters 
seems coi'rect ; they are neither cruel masters nor unjust landlords ; 
they are forward, (at least many of them are forward) in their 
desire to ameliorate the condition of those around them ; they 
distribute medicine to the sick and relief to the poor; and with 
no niggard hand they supply contributions for the support of hos- 
pitals and schools. Government officials, while condemning the 
system under which the cultivation of Indigo is carried on, 
almost invariably speak of the planter lumsclf in the language 
of ailectiou and esteem. One Commissioner, \vho is deservedly 
beloved by the natives and respected by every one, whites as 
follows. “ Formerly tlie unwilling ryots w^ere compelled to 
‘ cultivate by the fear of violence ; tlien it was found better 
^ to pay the Zemindar; now it is thought that the Magistrate will 
‘ be cheaper tiian either ; but I trust no law will ever be passed 
‘to increase ihe profits of Indigo planting by oppressing still 
‘more those who suffer enough already, lliave had many inti- 
‘ mate and most esteemed friends among the planters, and have 
‘ some still, and 1 like them as a class. 1 know that they do not 
‘ believe that the ryot is unfairly treated, and it was with no 
‘ pleasure that I long ago found myself forced to come to that 
‘conclusion/’ A Magistrate writes ; — “'I cannot help thinking 
‘ that the cheap justice at every man's door, which Indigo planters 
‘ are always.^ calling for, would in a short time almost entirely 
‘ destroy the whole present system of cultivation. I most readily 
‘ however acquit the majority of European planters of any active 
‘ participation in the oppression which goes on under the au- 
‘ thority of their names : but they know they must wink at it to 
‘ a certain extent.” ' 

Another Magistrate writes; — “ The general tone of the planter 
‘ has improved of late years and the present body contains men 
‘ of higher principle.” Another Commissioner writes; — “ It is 
‘ the overbearing character of the European which leads him 
‘ to resort to violence to protect his interest in the oiiltivjition 
‘of Indigo, but the peculiar nature of that cultivation, E.uro- 
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‘ peaiiB arc CDp:iiL;o,fl all over the country in agricultiinil pursuits, 

^ but 1 iicv'cr hcaid it siuJ of them that they were more prone 
* to violence than otlmr classes/' Another Commissioner in aa 
official IcUer exijresscs the kindest feelings towards many ho- 
nourable ladij^o planters.” A judge writes ; — ‘‘The ryot receives 
‘ a hiir ienuuieriilion, av> Jar as the planter hbnsalf is aware ^ but 
‘ it passCwS through so many hands tliat by the time it reaches the 
‘ party eiit ilicd to it, it is so shorn of its proportions.” Another 
judge writes ; — “ I quiti.; .nlmit tiiiit the body of phmters contains 
“ gentlemen ol* excellcnr, jn iiiriples and conduct, who would not 
‘ abuse privileges giveiit ciicm, but they have generally to entrust 
f their affairs to a very lict uti ai.s and unscrupulous class of natives.” 

Anothei* judge writes; ihiJOterc;, wjio arc aha Zeinhitlars, have 

‘ two things to look to, Indioy) and their ryots. These are 
‘ tlui men to whom we may iouk tii Ire real blessings to the country, 
for their interest, as j-ropt ietors of tlio land, makes them careinl 
M:o protect the ryots, and they cannot push indigo cultivation to 
‘ a' laiiious extent as regards the ryots, witlioiit sulltn-ing in a 
‘ like degree themselvc.'::.” Another Magistrate writes ; — “ X be- 
‘ lieve the planters to be a far inore ejiiightcned and superior 
‘class of men than were in existeace when the former Act was 
‘ ;).!.ss:id (jb.) yeiin^i agoj/" 

The testimony of uuvoffieiid. wi! nesses is the same puriKrrt 
The fqlioxying is an extract from aii interesting work written by 
a gentleman who is perhaps mure celebrated ior liis pencli tlniii 
his pen. 

\ ITe fact is that irp to that tiiue, iiov/ about twenty four years 
‘ago, tlui! conduct of Indigo planiers had been pictured in no 
‘ plciiJiing Colors, and in too many inslances, no doubt, wiili good 
‘ cause. A very diflcrent edass. of persons, I, believe, were then 
' ‘ to be found in cluugc of fai^lorics from those genera.lly existing 
‘in the same posllioii now, and bad conduct is always more [uo- 
‘ liiuient than good, lleuce, as ‘ 

TliO evj] that men du lives after tijein, 

'rbc good is oft ittUjn-od with their Umes ; 

the worst side of the picture was the better known, and, of 
‘ coulee, far better it should be so, or there would be no correc- 
‘ lion. Tiio govermneut inquiry drciy forth an innumerabie liosfc 
‘ of reports — a mere epitome of which’ lialf fills a volume.: They 
‘ embraced not only the conduct of plaiUes’s, but the question of 
‘ the effects which the cultivation of Indigo liiul produced on tiic 
‘ interests of the people. These reports expressed a variety of 
‘ ovunioiis ; as touching the piauters— preponderating in their 

^ Sucacs of narai Lift?; page 
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" favour. On the one hand they were accused of adoptinj]^ un- 

* jiistiiiablc means of obtaininj:!;, at the smallest posi^ible cost, all 

" t!ic Indigo which tlicy were capable of inanulacturing, — of driv- 
‘ ing hard bargains vyiih the ryots — of taking advantage of their 
‘ wiints, their v/eakness, or cupidity, aud occasionally, when 
" itcccssarVj using Ibrce — or by some means cc>ni|jelling ryots to 
' ciUer into Indigo engagements ; to which may bo added tho 
‘ moro jusiinable and bitter complaints against the extortions 
' ami op])rotsion of ihe ;Vu\hi, or Factory servuuts. Oil thi> other 
‘^haad, the phniters obuiined credit Ibr being held in much 
‘ esteem by liu; 'for being constantly c::dlc<l upon to 

* ;;rbitnite in di^-juites between rciarives and neighbours, — 
" iVf'Cucji'ly d*c-jKnising medicine to tlie ^ick — advice to those 
‘ in (iidicali v---ooc:ndMrv aid to liiose in n'oci! on the occasion of 
M'iiinlly eveui;;, which would ol/herwiyo imedvo them Tor life 
‘With native moncy-lciniers, — and for their nover-udling aotjities- 
" ceuco in the wants and wiidics of tlicir poor neigld)onrs, and 
‘ thus ex;ilting their chiinicter oi the Idriiish name, and so forih. 
‘ Vv'iih rcierciicc. to the ciilUvatiou of the Indigo itself, tlio i’0j>ort 

* iiid'nnuod tliut the favor ot aversion of the natives seemed to 
vary v»ii!\ tjic localiry ; for whib^i we arc told that ‘ instance'; 

‘ arc adioeccjl l.)y tiie (loveraor (jencra.1 in Omuicil, in their He- 
‘ Venue Letter, i;.>L January I8d0, of great eagerness on. the ])art 
^ of vyois to induce piaalers to settle in their respective noigh- 

^ boui'lioods,’*- vdiicrs elocwherc aie represented as being alUigc- 

Jier averse to it/’ 

Tiic above tkeiches gl^'? wc think, a very lair picture of the 
eliaracter ot tiu; iLiglWh [dantcr. liis' virtues are his own, Lis 
iaults are inhereiit iii the system ol whicli lie is the victim. Titc 
systCiii tlmrefore must in some respects bo changed, it is impos- 
sible to i)er[K;tuatc it, ■ It is true that at present it is only in 
sumo disiriius tiuit this aversion to Indigo hus beeii demonstra- 
tively tfliowu, but wo may rest assured that if the crop is not a 
reinnnerative one, the ryot wdll throw up the call ivation as soon 
as he feels that he can do so with safety. Let us therefore anli- 
ei 2 )ate the crisis. It is better by a timely rtd'orm to concede a 
little, tlian to bo forced eventually to relinquish much. Timely 
reforms are funicablo arrangements between oBe friend and ano- 
ther ; late reforms are reluctaiit concessions wrimg iVom a van- 
quished enemy ; the first are made with the wisdom of delibera^ 
tion, the latter are made under the excited feelings of injury 
and revenge. In such a state we know how dilficuit it ia to in- 
duce men to listen to the voice of reason. We have seen this 
exeiniilified ia tlie i)resent crisis. Under the new and temporary 
buiumary law which makes ihc breach of contract a uiiedemea- 
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Hour, a number of ryots had been thrown into jail, their houses, 
their property, their cattle, even their ploughs had been sold ; 
their I'amilies had been cast out homeless and beggars upon the 
face of the land ; wives had been separated i'rom their husbands, 
mothers from their sons ; the one was destitute alike of shelter, 
food and clothing, the other had a convict’s shelter, a convict’s 
food, and a convict’s dress* Out of compassion to these unfor- 
tunate people the (xoverjiment directed the Commissioner to pro- 
mise them immediate release, and the restoration of all their 
property, on condition that they cultivated according to their 
prooed contracts, a certain portion of their land with Indigo for 
the current season only. This offer they unanimously refused, 
and declared that they would die a thousand dcatlis rather than 
cultivate Indigo again. It is this exasperation of feeling which 
blind^men to consequences and which it is most desirable to , 
prevent ; and it is in the planter s power, by a. timely concession, 
to prevent it. The grower of rice sells his producejii the mar- 
ket to the buyer of rice, and both are satisfied with the bargain, 
Slutual interest brings them togetlier ; and neither the Magistrate 
nor the Law are called upon to interfere. It should be the same 
with Indigo. Supply and demand should regulate the price, and 
not the arbitrary dictum of the buyer of the plant alone. There 
should be no vexatious interference with the ryot in the growing 
of the crop. “ If the ryot, as it has been justly observed, finds 
that upon certain sorts of land the cultivation of Indigo pays 
Miirn better than any other; if he finds, when he cultivates In- 
^^digo, that he is no less secure from ill treatment than others 
* of his class ; and if the native sei'vants of the factory are not 
^ allowed to haruvss, so as to disgust him with the business,” all 
difficulties in the way of Indigo cultivation would cease. 
These principles are so natural, so self-evident and so just, 
that we feel sure that every good planter will be ready 
to act upon them. For the solution of our present diffi- 
culties we have more confidence in the planter’s good sense 
than in any plan which the Indigo Commission can devise ; 
and sincerely and earnestly do we hope, that the planter 
will not be wanting to himself and expect others to perform for 
him that which he himself is best able to accomplish. We are 
all deeply interested in seeing the planter safely through the 
present crisis ; for it is and ever must be the desire of all classes 
to find English gentlemen settled in tlie Mofussil in peace and 
prosperity ; the centres of civilization i'roin whence enlighten- 
tnent and knowledge shall radiate standing forth like beacon 
lights to illumine the darkness of a benighted land; an ever 
present example of the wonders which English justice, probity 
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and independence can achieve. Let ue aU remember the elo- 
quent words of the Colonization Committee, ‘‘ every Englishman 
^ should go to India with a deep sense of his re3[)onsibility , not only 
^ to those whom he is about to govern, or among whom he is 
^ about to reside, but to his own countrymen whose character 
‘ for firmness, justice and forbearance he is bound constantly, 
^ zealously and by persotial example to maintain,” 
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a unit in the vast population; in the 
Colouies distributed, but iu India we 

see an oric hiuidred liiousand men v/ho 

outaumber tfe of Europeans, and are tlur 

niaitistay Of the Government, the second estate in the cnipire. 
The :d this Arrnfy, the rule of the few over the many, 

is secured by a moral influence which is too delicate to be 
heedlessly r%ulated. Many elements contribute to it, and tluj 
excfusiou due njiight impair it. A chancre in the clas.s of 
{ regimental dflicera might relax the bonds of obedience, or a dif- 
ferent cl recruits might counteract the moral agencies 

which now improve the soldier. 

The events of 1857-68 abolished a native argiy ; but ^rerc they 
not pr^^ with changes whieh must alter the character 

A and t)f 

The addition Of men to the European Army in India, 

the^ draih of 10,000 recruits a year to maintain its 

■ increase of 'the navy and of the Home Garrisons, 

' tlife which is exhaasting our chief recruiting 

district, have affected /the British labour market seriously, ami 
to all appearance permanently. In England, there has been a 
; considerable and pcrmawent rise of wages for all kinds of labor, — 
agricultural, handicraft hnd factory, but especially for unskilled 
labor. Ih Ireland, too, the improvement has been nearly as 
geCat in the case of mechanics, and greater in that of rural la- 
i ho^rsr The masses how ^command more of pliysical comforts, 
and of social 4hd intellectual enjoyments, th^^^ at any former 

: J-Iencc an Army which is replenished by voluntary enlistment 

mhst.eitherihcrease^ its terms, or accept iiiferior feernits-wbo 
: on the soldier, and 

(when .Alder)' l)y their -example;, 
^ -opinion; wliicb- ht^-been' 

I;he { EurdbeahApldi^- ih :litdiia-’ 
;:#c Aehl.wi^ 
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Doubtless, higher inducements must bo offered to tlic 
soldier. Shall they be such as to secure only the same class 
of recruits as heretofore, or ought we to replenish the army 
with a better de.scription of men V Sir J. Outram advocates the 
latter, and would attract to the Army, 1st, the steady, sober, 
moral peasants and artificers of Britain ; 2udly, the steady, sober, 
moral and intellectual men of a still higher parentage and edu- 
cation, but yet of l^mble means and uninllucntial connections, 
lias Sir James considered how seriously this scheme might in- 
jure the agriculture, manufactures, and commerce of Eng- 
land ? Mr. Eunblauque in 18.')8 j»ave the followuig as the mi- 
litary strength and populutum m England and France. 

L'opulation, 

Military Force ( Maud- \ 
ing Army, only,! ... J 

Proportion of Soldiers to 
Population, 

Id 

Positively, Fraiiee lias more labourers, while the advantage to 
Eugiaud iLi the mere ratio of 1 soldier to 128 inhabitants^ as 
against 1 to in France, is not more than is necessary for the 
workshop of the world. Aforcover, the military force ol 220,000 
men is exclusive of the European troops of II, M/s Indian forces, 
and of the large numbers m the Na>y and lu the mercantile 
marine, who are withdrawn from ilic productive forccb of tlu‘ 
country. In these circumstances England ought not to weaken 
the right arm of her commercial power. With the Ueforni 
question unsettled, she cannot give to the Indian sen ice alone 
100, 000 ’oi her industrious peasantry and artisans, retaining, 
instead, the dangerous classes who now enter the Army. J L 
were better to recruit, still, from the loose population of 
the towns and counties, eventually returning a portion to the 
country as good citizens. 

The English Army may surely be restricted to the kind o( nieu 
who have acquired its renown, and to recruits from the class 
which has given us Tom Sayers. As men our soldiers arc unri- 
valled ; lu p/if/sigu^ they are superior to the Fi’cuch. ** 'Fhc lu- 
^ fantry, in the steadiness and precision of their fire, the constancy 
^ they display in danger, their calmness in action, the terrible 
* vehemence of their charge with the bayonet, arc still the lirst.^^ 
True ! their moral state is low, but their moral capabilities are 
high. They have sterling qualities, noble feelings, honest disposi* 
tions, gratetul hearts, which should only redouble our efforts 
to reclaim them. Wayfarers in life’s journey, they were early 
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beset on the road by vicious companions, who corrupting their 
habits of lifCj stripped them of all mored safeguards, and left 
thcJn half dead. Let us not pass them by for a better class ; 
carefully tending them in our Army, let us rather heal the 
wounds : of their spirit, pouring in the Oil and wine of moral in- 
fluences on their nature, and eventually sending them back with 
industrious habits, disciplined tempers, a strict sense of duty, to 
the peaceful life of citizens, # 

The Capacity of our soldiers for moral triming, their suscepti - 
bility to ameliorating influences, are generally admitted, yet it 
jliflijr .be well to give one or two illustrations. Wc ^hall take them 
Aflrbm the Grii|iean war, and from that for the suppression 
. of the Bengal mutiny ; and it will be well to note that England 
iengaged! in the former war with a hastily raised Army which 
ebutainefl^a large number of recruits. Oiie <)f Mrs. Nightingale’s 
. noblo hand thus writes. “Bat whether in the strain of over- 

* work; or the steady fulfilment of our arduous duty, there was 

* one bright ray ever shod over it, one thing that made labor 
‘ light and sweet, and this was the respect, affection and gratitude 
‘of the men. No words can tell it rightly, for' it was imbound- 
‘ ed, and as' long as we stayed among them it never changed. 
‘ Familial' as our presence became to them, though we were in 
‘ and out of the' wards day aiid night, they never forgot the res- 

* pect due to our sex and position. Standing by those in bitter 
‘ agony, when the force of old habits is great, or by those in the 
‘ glow of returning health, or walking up the wards among order- 
‘ lies and Serjeants, never did a word which copld oft'end a wo- 
‘ mail's ear fall upon ours. Even in the barrack yard, passing 
‘ by the guard room or entrances, vvhefe stood groups of sol- 
‘ dibrs smoking and idling, the moment we approached, all 
f coarseness ' was hashed ; and this lasted not a week, or a month, 
‘ bat the whole of my twelve months’ residence ; and my expe- 
‘rience is also that bf ajl my; companions.” Again ;— “ many of 
‘ oirr patients could not read a word, and were delighted when 
^we had time to teach them, pr to read a few verses lo those who 
‘ weio too weak to hold ' a book> or read long for theinselves. 
‘ They were grateful too for slates to write sums upon but 

* talking of home and by‘gou6, flays, and then of their warlike ad- 

j ybfilures in the ^rimea, their chief delight.’’ Or listen to the 
folhriiTnig' 8 o^the Bucknow campaign ! An oScer who like l^e 
rest Ms property beMufl bd the 

^ kis arriyal at the Alnmbagh, 

■Mob^i^-’;:;by;;A,'%|eant.;anfl't)^ojp^ 

articles^ vfliieh''!he;h^fl^'*d 

Starting; fbr'the. I)ilk6bfha.itt 
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charge of ladies and children of the garrison, 24 hours 
fore thci troops finally moved out of the entrehcbment. ■ It 
was a small tiling, Sir,’ said the honest serjeant,,jn reply to 
earnest thanks of the officer, ‘ to do for you and your good dady 
who made us tea with her o^n hands, yes, and broiight it to ns 
every day we were on duty near your quarters; And this 
he added, pointing to oiie of the men, an old friend, hirl he 
knew you at Wariey - here Jack siieak up for yourself to the 
gentleman,’ and Jack promptly answered the summons./ ‘ Ye?> 
Sir,’ he said, there’s much come and gone since then, but I 
‘ kuowed you the moment I seed you, and 1 told them all about 
^ you Sir. It’s not every officer. Sir, tis bringi presents to our 
'babies, and lifts his hat to our wives— ca//.v 
' Slift’s gone Sir, she’s gone,’ added the honest fellow, bursting 
a tear his manly eyes 'but she minded you to the 

'and the time the Colonel and you stopped your 
' give her a lift, poor lass, from the Railway on that wet afteiv 
' noon.’’ 

We are aware of the reverse to this picture, of the dark shades 
in the soldier’s character, — of the dnmkenness, the debauchery, 
the oaths and execrations, the filthiness, which make banij^ck litb 
repulsive, ‘”:id pollute its atmosphere, so that men born to 
'better things, who sometimes enlist in the army, soon, in spitp 
of themsel ves, imbibe the grossness of their comrades. But we 
distinguish between the true metal wdiich glitters in thb. preceding 
examples and the dross that often overlays it. The one is the. 
gift of God, which, if we will uiak,e much of, and cherish, and 
purify, will iuyigorato our race; the other is. the devil’s work 
w'hicii he perfects while we sleep, while neglect in pence 
those brave men whom we admire in war, but which we could 
remove if only we would do our duty by our defenders ih an 
honest and wise spirit. i 

For the grosser vices of our soldier;pKre in truth the accidents , 
of a joyless existence which we may do much, but as yet have 
done little, to relieve ; of a dreary blank which is diversified 
by no, hopes, no occupations few pleasures save sensual ones. 
This hopeless unendurable ennuii this confronting Of bianfc mind^ 
with vacancy, — the vacant hours of barrack life in the iingj^mal 
climate of India,~are WeU worth pur attcntioiL , We ean : 
cphceiye no state more helpless, more pitiable. The wiil^ 
work> but not the opportitoilw ; the ability^ in soShe/ tb #8^ t 
but not the inclination ; ' the variously tormeitbd;;3^5^ 

■: cliinatej, hy . prickly , heat/ l^^;perspiraiddni - by- fifes/ 
the : senses oppressed by crowded banUcks^^ ^ 
temper- some^feies" - imtatod / by: 
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the physician’s notice, — in fact, the whole man disquieted liy 
petty annoyances which the ricli either escape by their habits, 
or cuduro through the springiness of minds sustained by hope, 
invigorated by exercise, cheered hy pleasant society, or occupic'd 
by some definite purpose in life. JSut with the illiter.itc 
soldier, who has no mental resources, or ambition, or task, whose 
dormant mind subdues not the physical sufferiugs of the body, 
these petty annoyances make up almost the sum of existence, 
the rest being nearly a blank. What marvel, then, if, in him, 
ennui produce rage, and impotent rage, despair, and despair 
lead to suicide, or to the oblivion caused by drink ! 

This is no imaginary picture : nmd the following description 
of it by an eyewitness of the secnc at Mcoriit, one of the finest 
Stations in India. “ 'When the hot season set in we were torment- 
*cdto death (as it were) with bugs; they wore in our cots by 

* thousands. Very seldom could wc sleep upon our cots at night. 
' We would take our bed and lay it upon the ground, in the 

* open air. This was the only way we could get a bit of rest. 

“ When the day approached, the heat would be so excessive 
‘ that no ono dare to venture out fur fciu* of being struck by the 

* sun. Wu had several killed by it^ aqd in the barracks we 

* would be so hot, that it would be torture to be there. The 
‘ sweat would come through every thing we had upon us ; in fact 

* wc could have nothing on but a thin pair of drawers, with no 

* shiit; and the millions of flics that would be continually tor* 

* menting us would be sufficient to drive men mad. When get- 

* ting our victuals our plates were black with the flies. W e 
< wore obliged to cat with baud and buffet them away with 

* the other. I have often heard our men curse their (iod ; and 
' they would get as much money as they could, aud then go and 
‘ get so drunk they could not speak. They would often say 
'that was the only wi^'they could have any peace; but I 

* could not see any plspurc in such a way. 1 have scon men 
' die ill this state ; and others drown themselves, or shoot them- 
‘ selves, whilst a number lose their senses and die raving mad ; 

* ih fact, half the deaths in this country arc caused by drink. 
' I hated the country ; it grew worse and worse every day. The 
' only exercise I could take was to walk two miles every night, 
'after sunset, across the plain. The hot wind was dreadful. 
'* We had several men transported for striking non«commission-> 
' ed officers ; and as crime was getting worse in the country, 
'the Commander-iU'Chief warned the soldiers in a General 
' Ordef that he should be obliged to carry the military law into 
'execution in full force, if the crime did not cease.” (Four 
Veare* Serviee in India.) Another witness from the ranks, equal' 
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ly trustworthy aiid more intelligent, remarks, If IS absolute- 
‘ ly astonishing to see the eagerness with which the ni^s of 
‘European soldiers in India endeavour to proeune liijhni', no’ 
‘matter of what description so that it produces insensihlHty, ' 

‘ the sole result sought for.” i 

As we are anxious to fortify our arguments relating to 
Outram^s recommendations, we. may he excused another illustrk< 
tion from a different class of, poor, that drunkenness, the beset- 
ting vice of our soldiery, is not a rooted propensity in them, bnt 
an accident of their position,, a refuge, like suicide, from external 
evils which, in the soldier’s case, it may be in cur power to rS- ^ 
move. “It has been vsuntingly asserted by the advocates of 
‘ total abstinence from intoxicating drinks, that i|||||f numbers 
‘ become the victims of seduction through intemperaiice. ’This 
‘may be true to a very limited extent; but that many fall by 
‘ such means is not borne out By experience. Indeed the testi- 
‘mony of those who have enquired into the subject, prouc* /Air 
'contrary — intemperance being the after nfuye from fhOuyM, ^ 

* from tile galling, ever presfcnt sense of shame a,nd degradatioijitv;' 

‘ even where remorse or an awakened conscience is not adde^'; i 
‘ thereto, and, thei'cfore, an after effect generally, and but rare- 
‘ly an exciting cause. An eminent writer says, ‘ In all ■ 
‘ the eases brought under my. notice, I have always found thUt, 
unfortunate women have been- drunkards, but invariahiy fte- 
' came sb subsequently to their entrance upon a life of prostitu- 

* tion*^' {Oui'\Flayttc Spot) * 

That the drunkenness uf the soldier is chiefly a form of despair 
at bis lot, of disgust of life, reveals another source of the enme, 
namely the restrictien on soldiers’ marriages. “ Professor Caspar 
‘ in his' work on suicide informs us that suicide is much more fre- 
‘ queut in the Prussian army than might be expected, consider- 
‘ iug the innumerable improvements which it has undcrgphe. 

‘ ‘ hJotwithstauding these improvemelts, there is,’ says thd Pro- 
‘ fessor ‘ something in the' condition of modern barracks, in the 

* fact that; even at present, the majority of common told.iers 
‘ must remain unmarried, bound neither by the ties of wife,, 

^ nor child, nor home, which seems calculated to lead to disgtot| • 
‘ of life and suicide.”’ hfark the words, • “ disgust of 
caused by the restriction of marriages among Prussian so|di<^^^; 
and eiqually, therefore, among English sCMers, fpr they; 
that Inbcuiing Class n'ho cbnstantly mdenCe an intij|n^to,riSl|ip^^:/ 
i- ''hetueen 'fhe - price : of 'foodr and' the nUtnbcr.'Cf 
' "'latioh'' righificant'''of''thirir. craving '.feir the'i'estato 
' npeh/is faonor^dc^to,,alltoan,-aadwhi(di,^:throttgh;:||^;^^^ 

. i ."nnd sanctities' of homei;.is.dcnihly;:ptodiQns;to:thf?p^^ 
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Thus, tlie grossest form of vice among our soldiers proceeds, 
mainly, from external causes, and while these are in opeirattoii 
^we shall ouly sacrifice nobler victims by enlisting a better class 
of recruits. On the other hand if we alleviate tFie condition 
of the soldier, reiuove the restriction on marriasies, and sys- 
tematise the means for his improvement, ive shall greatly sub- 
due, if not extirpate drunkenness, and ellace the chief blot in a 
soldiery who are uuriyulled in the worid. 

We have stayed long at the threshold of our subject, be- 
cause it was of the first conscqnenco to determine whether a 
'better class of recruits than heretofore, must be obtained for 
the army. If we luive successfully shewn that this is untieces- 
sary, if Mifaliavc proved that tlie^ common soldier must still 
' continue* be drawn from the lower orders, and that attention 
' sh6idd coQsequeiitly be directed not to hainug kirn (in intclli- 
^ ^ gmt and estimable Indwidual on enlktmejit, but to rendering him 
^ HO afterwards y wo shall have less difficulty iu dealing with 
one or two suggestions in Sir J. Out ram’s minute. He pfo- 
poses. 

1; To open to every private of high moral character and 
superior zeal and ability, the opportunity of working his way up 
to the highest of our staff appointments, and to the highest of 
our military rafliik and commands, 

<2. To allow sober, steady, intelligent and industrious pri- 
vates the dignity of a eommission, on lower qualifications than 
those for staff employ, and to employ them in’ the various de- 
partments as clerks,' but under the sonoiwis appellations of 

^Assistant Secrctaiies’’ or Junior Assistants to the Adjutant 
general,-’ Quarter Master. General, &c., as Goudiictors, but 
periphrastic of '' Junior Sub- Assistant Com- 

mis^iSaries 

; 3S To hold out numerous staff appointment priz^es, such as 
clerkships iu the various^ cavil and offices, m the Tele- 

griipb;: in the Onstoms, and Sub-Gonduetpr- 

shipsi^ &c., to privates and nou-cominissioned officers, as rewards 
fpr combined with iutcllectual improvetjaent 

expected from these me^ures are thus 

f' ilp^ of fih^ ilobic fallows there are in every walk of humr 

ble Who advantages whibh the pby^rty 

of : denied thetn itt:early youth, and the Imrd hecessities of 

that they haWe settip 

■ i.'Iief' .■it ■ . be' 'kub^h; -in,: the ludiah . fcpcal Force,- very^ high'. . 

ta.;pur 

conscious;.;: 
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<)f great but undeyelojwl tapabilities, who pitie tiufler tiie,^PItig convio- 
tioa tliat they are pottering away valuable existence iu :pur.toM unworthy 
of their powers, or who, chafiug-uncler' the couviciion are driitaii; to irregu- 
lar courses, or seek to anieiul their lot iu a foreign land, or devote thetur 
selves to - political agitation, who woiUd rush to our. reoruiting ,l>^6t(S 
were they assiu-ed tliat by hard work, and zeidous conduct, and stoadihe^, 
they could secure honorable oniploywent under the Indiiui GovonwMnt,' 
and possibly raise themselves to the rank of otficew and position of gbn* . 
tlemen.” 

We have a word to say on these expected benefits, before, exa- f 
miningi the naeasares from which they are to flow. Tlie know:* 
ledge that high educational facilities exist in the Indian Amy , ■ 
would hot attract many roernits. The intelligent who appre- 
ciate sueli facilities, can obtain theny in Alechani(^ Institutes 
or young men’s classes, wi ihoUt taking the sbilling, and roaming 
thousands of miles after the schoolmaster who had gone abroad. 
The illiterate on the other hand do not care for education, the 
thirst for knowledge being art artificial want whieh education 
itself must create. There remain then, only the many howdted 
men of lair, education, great conceit, discontented jnood, ahfl , 
irregular habits, who with indulgent euphemism are dcscribeci 
as persons conscious of great but undeveloped capabilities, and; „ 
of a valuable existence, in which present duty k neglected; 
from a longing for pursuits worthy of their powers. Wo 8;Uh-l‘ ; 
mit that the Army is better without such, men, and would 
quickly get rid of them. 

Of the three suggestions of Sir J. Outram we take exception 
chiefly to the first, vi^, the promotion of privates of high mnesd 
cliaracter and, superior zeal, to the highest commands;- Merely 
rare cases of extraordinary merit are not contemplated. ThC 
qualifications for the reward afe, it is true, to be sufficiently . 
high to render it difficult of attainment - but yet, they aiC to be : 
moderate withal, so as to be obtained by the worthy, the able, 
the resolute, the industrious. i 

We augur ill of apy systematic promotious.of non-coirtmksioned 
pflficers to Commissions in the English Army. In that Army thew 
are two significant facts, viz., the large proportionof agrieuitidfctla- :' 
bourers aiid militiamen, and the preference^ by soldiers tlmmselye^i : 
: of a commanding officer who maintains proper dkid^linei^^^l /T 
first fact explains thestrohg desire of soldiers to be comifidid^ 
,';,ed;;''by; gfiatletneh.,:;Tlus'i8, a true i«stiimt.j,';for;:the::lBiiii^^ 
.getdleiman'is the,; best ;type :'-of .hunmnity, .tod, tbe;;deaur^ 
.-/■Commaaded' byV.'him,. in:'.;ppeferenea, is ..net^,. 

.■,tlie:"':Soyereign,- .■th'e.,v; firi^:..."ijady . ■ip;tbe;:i!ealk|;.;(-':3!:fe:;®i|^ 

... ^fifficat 0 sihe;]^etty 't^ahay’ of 
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into their hands. It has been well observed, “ No officers arc so 
‘severe, or have so little consideration for the feelings of soldiers, 

* as those who have risen from the ranks.” The bonds of ol)c- 
dieuco would be snapped by numerous promotions of tnis 
kind. 

Setting heroism against gentle birth, wo would promote 
serjoauts to commihsioua for only distinguished field service, 
coupled with cduc'utionul (jiialiiications. If the latter be wanting, 
the individual might be promoted to a new grade of Serjeant 
Major, First Class, with treble the ordinary pay of the rank, and 
with a place for his nanie in the Army List. The reward would 
be as substanti<il as an Eiisignry, but far more gratify- 
ing : it would not isolate the soldier from his comrades, while 
giving him fiouorablo rank above them. 

These remarks cmliracc also the second proposition, viz. the 
gift of unattached Chiuimissions to every nou-cominissioncd 
officer who has done thrc'C years regimental duty as such, and 
wlio having graduated in a Senior I)cpartmeut of Instruction, 
shall pasit certain educational tests Wc shall not rightly appre- 
hend the spirit of our military institutions if we convert the Army ‘ 
into a huge grammar school, where the Sovereign, now the 
fountain of rank and honor, will be the distributor of piizc En- 
signeies to diligent students. Education, or any degree of 
scholarship if an indispensable, should yet give but a secondary, 
claim to advancement. U nattached Commissions like other mili- 
tary rewards ought to mark the approliatiou by (jovcrumciit or by 
the Comninnder-iu- Chief, (asrcprescuting the Sovereign ) of distin- 
guished bravery, or signally faithful and honorable Serviee. Any pf 
these conditions being fulfilled, the educational test might then 
determine the expediency of the promotion in the individual 
case ; but if wc let it predonnaate we virtually displace the Kovc- 
reigu by the schoolmaster. 

A(Ud what shall we say to the ciuploymeut of Cnattached 
Ensigns and Lioutenauts, as eleiks and warrant officers but 
under the euphonious titles of .\88i8tant Secretary, Junior Assis- 
tant to the Ai^utant General, Junior Sub-Assistaut Commissary, 
&c. ? Simply that it would be a cruel caricature of our cousins 
ill America where servants are “ helps” and “ assistants,” and pC 
uncovenanted servants who long to see their clerkships ga- 
zetted. 

The amiable weakness, if encouraged, would extend to the 
holders of ^‘the numerous staff appointment prizes” for non. 
eotaimissionod officers and privates, till the Audit Department, 
however skilled in mnemonimi, would be puzzled to remembe;^ 

' talary of an Sztra Officiating Sub-Deputy Assistant to the 
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Junior Aaflistant Cotnmia»M7 General, At lenigtibi eowe wAn^ 
icforiner, freah from the pages of Carlyle, iroifld w^loae the 
monstrous sham, sweeping away the post of Assisian,t Seers" 
tanes, Junior Assistants, Ao., with the besom of destriu>‘«i 
tion. , 

We would by no means proSeidbe the appointment of ntm* , 
commissioned officers to clerkships and higher situations in ib|# 
imcovenanted service. Thera can be no better outlet from 
ranks for men of education, wbo, bavmg been forced by miaf^^ 
tune, or other cause, to enhst, may, by their steadiness, desenU 
advancement amtablo to their abilities. But on nomination 
civil employ such men should quit the Army iur ever ; for, ai 
a system, we would receive Kuropean clerkships, and othek ‘ 
civil appointments, for a class of mep not in tho Army bnt of 

e em : and wo are persuaded that Sir J. Outrum would acquiesce 
our views. 

Tu Xngland and the Colonies the British soldier finds com* 

L paaionship in the civil population. Friendly chat and simple 
Imleasores in humble homes where he is welcomed, relieve the 
mnonotony oi barrack life. Bnt m India how different is it f An 
army of eighty thousand Europeans is isolated, sooialiy, 
amongst milhous If the soldier desire companionsbp out of 
his regiment he must seek it among a class of natives 
ensnare him in temptation, and minister to bis vices. Wemtpi^ 
create a civil society ior lum in India, and must form it from, 
his own olass, bis own flesh and blood. The means are at baiM*, 
In the Lawrence Asylum and other orphan^ institutions, sol- 
diers* children receive on education superior to that of many 
subordinate clerks. Without reserving any proportion of ao^ 
pointments for them, the policy of nominating them to clprl- 
ships, or other suitable offices, as opportunity offered, might 
be impressed on all departments. Their relationships in the * 
my, and coaseqnent sympathies, would open their homef tO| 



tumbeJ staff employments. The soldiers w'puld anpraeiete 1 
’^md prhviaioA for their offspring, which, yet, wouw xif "' " 
„ ind than just j for a large nnmlmr of them, foom the i , 
lation, are perhaps incapable of using the edncatienal f| 
nffmrded ua onr army sehenU, for qualilymg for «t^ r 
These vfould be atined with mi hoAest pyide aiWi “ 
thnk eone* tdvencemfn^i fban pt 

t * i 

Tbaa tbowh both t|iat,Slr^|. 

Jvtai, lMe< 



i a* »ouDn.n in inma. 

#i||ttor cIm# (4 iKoraita ars vam, an4 that the means hy which 
^WJNTooJd attraet them aw olnectionablo. We haw done this 
Mth ha|f6 C(S weaning hiiia from visionary prqileotSk in 
lil^ that bo may CKmOantrate his efforts on the namernva 
fther imprfrremwts for the soldier's welfare, which he'haa 
tNHwmmendod- We offer this plea in oatenuation of oor 0reo 
r^jMtna (m % tnan to whose worth thousands pay a rospoct'' 
ftlhoiaaigCi In the Minutes before ns there is aonndant proof 
iww tesfly be is the soldiers’ friend, an ample explanation why 
diw (Ove hhd* and why, of all the Generals who led armies in the 
Wm arsr, hnonly was missed by the soldiers in the dinner gxveh 
74th|Uigmaudcrs m Edinbaiagh. 

If# aw now to consider the means of attracting in large 
Abhfr, wonuts not inferior to the present, and tho agen 
W (or ,mahing them contented, obedient, sober, indushioiM 
nwtffd; good soldiers, and eventually good ciidaens. 

3i!M men to whom we are to adapt our measures, the li 
((hIIm hi onr rt^nk and file, must be sought chiefly **in the agri« 
l^enlttiraJi and working classes, and in that large section of tha 
’’lOiOSCi and idle population which cannot be sud to strictlv bnel 


4be motives or causes which prompt them to enust are 

the pressure of temporary distresa About two-thirda 
gwomamed from, this capsc. 

Temporary inebriety, thoughtlessness, the foUy of yontib. 
^ Ut, Demestio DToila 

A l^overty, ^sing from unmitigated idleness, or from dis« 
^<m for the severe work req^uised in industrial ocoupa" 

iB^estless dispositions, unsettled habits, escape from tliie 
' iW. Ilence, t^e proportion of dissolute, disordetly* 
amonn our recruits. 
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lore for fho nilitatT' {itofWiott, must be diBWt|MM 
xsonditlOQ ^Moh may bo inferior to their aven|4 
formeor etateof life; nay, ip tbh nnopnfal It 

ehoald be superior;, juftt as educated. Kurepeana iutecld||BM' 
pay in this country tban at home or in the eoioniea* Vift i44 
Unsettled portion ot the working classes who terVe&'li^w*^ 
dian army we should thereibre provide advantages e^at U wfSM 
of the operatives next above them in England. IwNfd 
ti^es are 

Isi A certain scale of physical eomfort, and the bdHiflr 
impi^vin^it by steady habits of industry. 

2nd. Educational faeilltiet for both parents and childMUu 

8rd. Freedom to manrv. 

/ . 4th. Freedom to ehange their scene of labor. 


disdpline superadded 


capital 1 


[industry for the production of articles which, in improved Wi 
II^Te to the producer his physical comforts, his social 


and the hanpiness of homo. In a regiment we must nnd a stt^^ 
stitute. Tnere must be an Organiser of industry with tim bmni . i 
to discover what products will bo remunerative, or hf lllbm 


»v Tfaaww rr mv a v*#-* mmvjs vj Tr*aai^(i 

contrivanecs labor may be ocononused, and with the admiali|i|M 
tire power to direct Afferent kinds of labor, ,us%nibig| ttt eipn 
workman the task for which ho is fitted. ^ t <i 

For such arrangements we must modify our antil 
views of a military organisation, we most toalke vividly 
old tilings are passing away, that as our industrial biv 
home aro becoming an army of volunteers, so our a^ 
beeo^e an organized band of labourers. WfaUe the 
trustful of the working dasses, would not place atmu in 
^pds^tbe people, with like suspicion, frowned o« uttiidd 

S BO werked in no civil callings' But these icalonsiM^lMn | 
ig away' standing army is being supplemeitjua 
‘ ‘ tie . 

' must' be of hUmogeheons eleii)^ts. Hei^, 
w 






ctm b« 
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hivea of industry can spare with smallor inoonvenieuce than 
lany other cUss. Tn this view the army may bo made an ele* 
meat not only of national strength but of our commercial power, 
of our moral and social progress. Kcceivbg braes, the army will 
return ^Id ; borrowing from ohil society its thoughtless mombets, 
the infirm of purpose, the Bohemians of the lower orders, it 
will return thoija after a while, to civil occupations, as citizens 
trained to industrious babirs, imbued with respect for law 
and order, and animated with loyalty to their Sovereign. Tn 
short, the wlurligig of Time has brought its changes ; the army 
once regarded as an instrument of despotism, may nO'W be em** 
ployed in educating the pour foi tlio suffrage. 

We have slightly^ anticipated the conclusion we are turning 
''at ; but it was expedient to unfold the scope of arguments which 
bust branch out in many details. 

liducatiou, marriage, hopeful, cheering (because remunera* 
five) labour, with freedom to leave the array after short service, 
are the subjects which we must now discuss. We give precedence 
to the dtst two because militiuy prejudices are strongest agains|| 
tliem (chiefly against the sccuml) ; but the three aie mutually 
complementary. Knowledge witJiout labour, goncrates cunoeit 
and dieuontent, the weeds we should least desire to see luxuriat'* 
iug in the^ army. But applied knowledge, learning in the 
midst of toil, produces humility, — obedience, lu working with 
men actively engaged as oursehes, wo see miuds superior to 
ours, at least in some respects ; so that no man, so engaged, can 
despise his^ fellows. Toil also, from bring profitable in the de^* 
gren that^ it is tributary to grea* interests, causes us to feel our 
pwn nothiugness, to feel it most when, by education, wo per* 
ueivif best the insignificance of our woik, and tlte roagni* 
Igde of the interests which it serves. So again — save with 
fere Aatures—tlio labour that serves, or produces, or b^ys and 
eeUst and gets gam, lacks a humani/iug motive when it is not 
exerted fpr a family, for the wife, whose desire was turned to her 
hfisbaad when the law of labour was imposed on mau that he 
bif^ht miniater to her, or for children, whose angels come daily 
i»m, hehplding the fapo of their Father in Heaven to breathe a 
moBSiwe <if love on the bosoms that cherish the htUe ones. 1£ 
We be m aarnast about re^pmontal workshops we will not repress, 
4 the Anny^, ibe chief homaoiaing motives to toil. 

Not magaf years since, in our Army, the controversy* be* 

V tfeeii igMitnce and knowledge raced bigb. It was nrgnd that 
, l^mng softens the ndmi and unfits men for the use of armi, 
the lower clasaefi are more useful and virtudna when ftmo.* 
afid inddieni more implioit in their obedience, Iwie disewoed 
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to questioa Ihe 'wisdom of their ofiioers, less fitted fo be thd 
ringleaders ia dibcontont or mutinous conduct^ less obnoxious 
as privates to tiic jealousy oi non-commissioned offieors, than 
when educated. More than 200 years previously, the et^u- 
ments on the other side had been summed up by Buoon. ** Et- 
perience/’ he affirmed, “ doth warrant that both in persons and 

* in times, there hath been ^ a meeting and a conenrrenco ill , 

‘ learning and arms, flourishing and excelling in the same men. 

* and the same ages. For, as for men, there caunot bo a bettelr 
‘ nor tho like instance, os of that pair, Alexander the (rrOat, and 

* Julius Caesar the Dictator; whereof tho one was Aristotle's 
‘ scholar in philosophy, and the othei was Cicoi'o’s rival in do* 

' queuce ; or it any man had gather call (or schol irs that were 
‘ great generals, than generals that were great scholars, let him 

* take Epaminondas the Theban or Xenophon tho Athenian ; 

* whereoi tho one was the first that abated tho power of Sparta 
' and tho other was tho first that made way to tho overthrow 

.*of tho monarchy of Persia. . And this ooneurtenco is yet more 
{|t| visible in times than in persoiiH, by how mmh an ago is a 
‘ greater object than a man. For both in JSgypt, Assyria, Per- 
' sia, Grajcia and Home, the same times that arc most renown* 

* cd for aims, are likewise the must renowned for learning, so 
' that tho greatest authorsgand philosophers, and the greatest 
‘ captains and governors have lived iu the same ages. Neithet 

* can it otherwise be ; for as in man tho ripeness of strength 
*o( the body and mind cometh much about au age, save that tho 

* strength of the body cometh somewhat the more early, so iu 

* states, arms and learning, whereof the one coircspondeth 

* to the body, tho other to tho soul of man, have a con* 

* crCrrenoo or near sequence in times. • * * Again, for that 
' other conceit, that learning should undermine the revereueo 

* Of laws and government, it is as&uredly a mere depravation and 

* calumny, without all shadow of truth. For to say that a blind 

* oustom of obedience should be a sorer obligation than dnty^ 

* taught and understood, it is to affirm, that a blind man may 
' tteim surer by a guide, than a seeing man can by a Ught And 

* it is without aU controversy that learning doth make the 
, 'I minds pf men gentle, generous, amiable, and pliant to 

' * verament; whereas ignorance makes them churlish, thwat^ 

* aqd mutinous ; and the evidence of time doth clear thla at^ 

* sertioa, considering that the most barbarous, rade, atid «m* 

* learned times have been most subject to tumults, 

* changes.*' The avidenoe nf later times, idso, eoopled teodlth 
instances with these wise saws, ** The result” shys Ohlll|lBbete.j 
ia his History Of Scotland/* of educating the poopi«W 
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' !»d< 1» lias bseiij aot ti greater iiksomcness under a lowl]^ cou- 

* 4ition, as Might, porhap'^* he expected, but a greater po yur 

* oi enduring it~>not a habit of insubordination to those placed 

* by Protidonoc in superior stations, but a tran(j[uil sense of the 

* propriety of a gradation of ranks.” And, observed the ^nar- 
itr/^ Review in 1846, "how stand our sciontiiio cor|>s, in 

* regard to intelligence and eorrect behaviour!* We answer 

* that nothing in all tlic world can surpass them. As regards 

* general iuteuigeuce, it is greater aijtd more universally diftused 

* among these corps than in an equal number of persons belong* 

* ing to the same station of life, seek for them in what part of 
''iSnglaad you may. * * The non^oominissioued officers and 
' privates oi the regiments of Sappers and iioyal Artillery eou* 
^atitute, wo may venture to asset t, the must rospootable body 

* of men in the iiritish iVrmy. Exceptions of course occur, and 
' on the score, of morals they are more numerous than could be 

* Wished ;—but there, not less than with referenoo to intellect, 

* tile rule is in the men’s favor.” Lastly, the advocates of *, 
ednoation pressed their opponents wllib the dilemma that ignoM^' 
ranee when idle finds refuge in drunkenness, while a usual 
form of its activity is crime. 

And so knowledge triumphed as we sec in the Army schools ; 
but the small expcudituie on ^so scliools commemorates 
also the obstinacy oi the conflict— Jonly to renew it perhaps in a 

* dli^4ireat arena fiom that oi argument. 

The results, heretofore, of Army education, have been am* 
bignoos: having confirmed, partly the fears, and some of the 
tetqpeotationa wmoh are stated in the preceding argument. If 
' dl^ttnkenness has slightly abated, and boldicrs ore mote humaniz* 
they are also more susceptible to wounds of the spirit which 
hardest to bear. We have a fair exterioi, in improved 
Attacks, better rations, more varied amusements, for the sol* 
These ought we to have done, but is there not a great 
tnpre important far, which we have left undone ? Are no 
fsetings of diseontent and sedition rankling below the smooth 
f Ope, who is " not of those who enter the Army with 

* »t bod chiuaoter, and leave it with a worse,” Ihue spews } “ I 

* ssqttred S private in the first corps in the profesrion ; apt f|)|'j 

* Imy tery lengthened period truly, but suffidentif Ipog tox 

*** fhfldUor with its general manogemsut, and to oiuw 
i'* eittteiupkil OI to the mevAgement of other bren^ of the 
^ lose favored than itself, | hedoofoy 

g of information with regM to titwgiitsMl 

TMtioe of a eoldfor’e life, and I made it my bueiwMs to eplk 

* X teU you tiiffe is hot a more hor * iWNfo 
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‘ iliscontenicd clftsa in this ialand than that whicih f^oes tu 

* mako up the ranks of Uio ikitiah Army. Ifow couid H be 
‘ otherwiao? There is no use in hoodwinkiuf? the fact } forthongh 
‘ you know it not, the conversation of the barrack rbonae, triui" 
‘out an exception, is neitlier complimentary to OovcVotltattDit 

* in the concrete, nor suggestive of a continuity of forbearatWte^ 

‘ hut ib revolutionary in the extreme. *■ * * It is a bold fte* 

* sertion to make, that the inslit ntinn upon which we deptnidi 

* lor protection is revolutionary atheait; — hut there is a coitt« 

‘ fort in the conviction that there is a a ule difference between 
‘ what is inborn, and that which is merely superinduced/^ 

' between tho spirit which would subveit oider irom a delight 

'*iu anarchy, and the spirit which would seek but justice.” » 
The extent of this feeling may be exaggerated, bnt there is 
' rbaoon to believe that it exists, and the fact is of serious signifis 
canoe ; for progress, either in virtue or vice, is a law of our 
nature we are not tho same, but cither better or worse, every 
mrear that we live. Hence tliis discontent will spread, unless 
pucountered by moral agencies as subtle as itself, butmoifC 
^tent, jnst, and virtuous,— will spread from the educated, in 
the ranks, to the uneducated who locoive evil impressions from 
, their comrades because they are inaccessible, through 'ignorance, 

' to moral suasion by their ofiicers. 

To England this is more than a military question ; it affects her ^ 
social state and polity, for discontent m the Army would bre«t 
sedition in the country. The Army Service Act of 1847, Umiled 
the infantry soldier’s engagement to ten years, with two years’’ 
extra service if required by the State. The first contracts 
under the Act expired only in 1859, and now, largo numbers 
will b5 annually discharged. As yet, only their pasoage home hail 
troubled the financier ^ — bnt if they return to civil life scured ’ 
in tempeor,, embittered against their rulen, unfitted^ Itirs 
industry, confirmed idlers, steeped in iinmorality, great will bn* 
t the anxiety of the statesman. This tide of discontent 
^ stream of sedition, this current of immorality, steadily sottit^ ill! 
from the Army, would wear away the foundations ofieocUity. \ ; 
f What is the remedy? Shall we stay om hand,— withdfatH 
if Jesfca the eontest,— confess that Socon was wrong— resteve 
' ISelgti of ignorance ? We cannot do it if we would— we tatWjdh 
eaGounter the fbroes of evil, or they will destroy ua trhiosijl|M 
atsMl’ , Drunkenness and erime, twin bom of ignoip|%^lHl|i 
move tknible than disotmtent, would he uumaasgeabliPt 
dtsd ^bonssud Earqpeau soldiers among the alien eiMMitik' 
su^t pomda^ 


igasinutee will onwieldy i hot if it he Mwtt witih lii 
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. g<iaiOO, and virtue, ita iupulaeb will r("<pond to ^he motives of it*! 
<K>ininiui(lcis, renderint; to tlieiu a willinf^ obedience. In war, 
said Napoleon, the moral force is to the physical as three to one. 

Hut how is it that our Aimy Schools have not verified the 
(iplioiisins of Hacon, have failed to teach our soldicis the lesson 
in which our well ordered oiti/ens have pioved apt scholars, vi/., 
in whatov^ state of life they are, therewith to be content ? 
The question is best ansvicred bj another; have we a ho miss 
Bacon’s conclusion acted on his premiss that “ duty taught and 
understood ” is “a surer obligation than a blind custom of 
obedience -liavo we, so quick to fcai if the soldier be not 
coatqiDt, been prompt to alleviate the cucumstauces of that 
sfiate of life in which with stiong natural ofiections he is to be con>s 
tent? 

The following statistics of aimy education in 1858 do net 
meet Bacon’s requirement of “ duty taught and understood.” 


f ITditlier read nor ) 
\vrile J 

lload, but can- \ 
not wite, on f 
barely irute ( 
tbeir da^es ) 

lufj. 

Caviy 

Artillj 

I^Dgmia,, 

Total. 


# 


27,757 

1,2 H 

4,548 

51 

33,389 

2S,‘3S0 

2,501 

4,147 

54 

35,088-68,677 

Head and ^nte 

C0,(J9l 

10,359 

ia,3')7 

8,255 

87,662 

Men of superior \ 

^ education i 

4,150 

951 

879 

488 

6,968 > 93,630 


15,044 

1,20 i>84 

SS IJl 

3,848 

1,62,807 1,62,307 


The figures are not cheering. More than two-fifths cannot 
write, and moie tliau a fiiUi cannot even read. The 36,088 who 
can read but cannot write, consist, peihaps, of mco who havo 
Ipmottcn all save the letteis they learnt before enlistment, or 
bemro dismissal from dull. IVith this imperfect education they 
esmnot think connectedly on follow an argument. They receive 
ijtuplicitly what they see in print. Beading is but an additional 
Pt'gan fur conveying to thoir untutored reason the perceptions 
of other minds, and for transmitting through them, to those Who 
cannot road, the seditious toachinga of the agitator ogainst class 
4ifrtiuotioni 

iu the next superior class, viz., in the 87 , 6 d 2 who 0# 
and write, have we the assurance of an education thll 
humanigeo. Comprising all the non-commisrioned officers in 
Airm;f^ j||d the candittotes for that rank, the soholarri^ ojt inis 
^nhms cUPy cellists, it is ,to be feared, in the affiUtylo a 
Wiblc manaeoript, write correctly from dictation, tma anpur the 

ii Tplwe m not what we {sbculo expect ilronii % ntbess 
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of the regimental Bcliooluuister to impart a higher eoholarehip, 
and lioin the amjdc lei'.uie (which hoidier'*, anxioue to improve 
themselves, eonld convert into the learned leisure) of batraolclife 
They denote the want ot incentives to study which ahowwliu civil 
life. With less leisure, but the like instruction, the It^onring 
idafcses that enjoy equal physical comforts with our soldiers, ero 
better iulormed, and have a stronger desire to inijirovc them- 
BOlies. 

In our common life, the incitements to study are various, but 
they may be summed up in one word, opinion ; the opinion of 
parents, when we are young, — of the elder boys, whom 
we emulate as we grow older, — of our teacher, at all times,— of 
educated women wlio give to the society in which wo breathe 
our adult life, the grace and refinement of literary culture, In 
all these cases the motive is cnuobliug, being unselhali, or other- 
wise addressed to our better nature, which, thus evoked, lifts 
ns, step by step, into s) mpathy with the good and great, till 
we love knowledge fur its own sake. But none of these mo- 
tives are present to the soldier. He is instructed when an adult, 
and by a schoulmaster fiom Itis own clast,, for a state of life in 
which, generally, the women are either illiterate or have boon 
educated above their station. His only inducements are pro- 
motion to non-cominissioned officer, or to detached employ. Tlio 
latter is of little mor<il benefit, because the cramming for a situa- 
tion, as in our native schools, brings little of morm discipline; 
while both inducements embarrass the schoolmaster who is de- 
prived of his princijial means of forming character, when lim 
best students arc dratted to staff employ, or, as non-commissiou- 
ed officers, arc obliged to keep aloof from pi ivutes. 

Wc bave endeavoured to strip Army I'lducation as it is, cf 
anjr groat pretensions to moral influence, because error on this 
point would be a fatal delusion. Shams,iuay be tolerated in our 
artificial society, or to a small extent in our civil polity ; but 
their prevalence in the Army would only conceal the brewing 
ot hellish ingredients into a mixtiire which may enervate efttr 
military strength, and ultimately destroy our nalicoal life. 

At the same time wo shall fail to discover or appreciate the 
true remedies un]es.s wo hold education to be of tno same im- 
portance as the Articles of War, in msintaining the disdlpliae 
and morale of the Amy. With such a conviction, the attl£^«> 
ties might consider the expediency of 1 st, a superior ckss of 
Schoolmasters, 2nd, moral and material indUcemenuTto tiin ddi- 
dier, to be educated. > 

*A8 instmetots of youth, and in the mere ptNrer df *4i (i AW 
particular studies to soldiers, our tndned 
Jdkj^ I 860. * III 
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H^inble} but tbe^r moral influence over adult pupils’bf the class 
frenoo which they themselves were taken must be weak. We 
dOe this exemplified in parallel cases. The discipline in a class, 
generally suffers under a master who may have been promoted 
to it from the highest form in the same school ; and agmn, “ no 

* ofiSceTB are so severe^ or have so little consideration for the feel' 
*ings of soldierS) as those who have risen from the ranks.” But 
when an educated gentleman, whether teacher or clergyman, is 
brought into intimate converse with the minds of our rough 
soldiery, there is much in the contact of his civilisation with 
their untutored natures, to interest his imagination, awaken his 
sympathy* excite his respect for traits of character, or for qualities 
m heart, iu which our refinement is deficient, to produce, in 

an enthusiasm for the soldier’s welfare which can rarely 
animate another teacher from whom the moral problems, so 
fiMOioating to the one, are concealed by the force of habit. ^ 
We do not, therefore, disparage the trained schoolmasters in 
veoommending a superior class of teachers. We need both ; the 
one for a primary, the other for a senior school, fn each i^gi- 
meni Nay, we have no choice in the matter unless we inter- 
mit our educational efforts for some years. The demands of 
fifty or mxty additional European corps, and of schools in the 
hills, for soldiers’ children, will far exceed the supply of trained 
teachers, of the present class ; but a higher order of men, on the 
pay and allowances, and with the rank, of regimental pay> 
masters or quartermasters, could be readily obtained. The 
need for such men to assist, also, the studies of officers who may 
he mmdidates for staff employ, is obvious. 

, We have adverted to schools in the hills for soldiers’ children. 
On this subject we would cite the opinion of Dr. Julius Jef- 
fiyi% which might be supported by an array of authorities. 
** Xhe ehUdren or the soldiery of European blood, if retained ia 

* Xadu, ought all of them to be reared on the Himalaya,! Neil- 
''vbetyy* and similar hills, affording elevations not under five 
*tttQnjMind. and, where available, oi six or seven thousand feoi , 
*il!be oliUdren mighfc.be brought down once a year, daring thh * 

* iwo oo^eet months, to viaifc thmr parents. * * Few dfildren 

* of pure Engfish blood can be reared in the plains of India, and 
*nf tinfc few the majority have constitutions whi<fii might cause 
*vthem ho envy the lot of those who die in their ^Udhood. 

* the inorh4i^ of harsack children is appalling, espeqhdly in 

awntlis of June, September, and October. At Cewnpote 
titem twenty to^thirty l^ve died In one month. In iihcs% tlm 

* ibUiery ^ve no deseendante of n&mixed blood, Of the half 
liliQoa oPsoldien who have gone out to Indht, uhere are im 
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* their legitimate deecendaiits of pure English bloody who 

* this time would have multiplied into a namerdUS j^pulation if 

* born in New Zealand, Canada, or Oregon ? ♦ * Jtiet Di^riya 
^ o{ feeble voices from little graves, scattered through India’s 

* arid plains, supply the melancholy answer * here.’” Moreover^ 
the dearness of necessaries makes it difficult for the soldier itt ^ 
regiment to provide sufficient food from his child’s subsietehdd 
allowance of lis. 2*8 a month. 

<jrirls entering their sixth, and boys their seventh year, mighO ^ 
be sent to the bill schools, being till then instrtfeteu^ or rather^ 
amused, In rej^imental iniaut t^ools ; for we would keep the 
children, for those early years, in thsir corp^, that, non AHffti 
ted angelic they may shed around them, the innocence of 
happy natures, a fragrance that shall remain even after they 
go to their new home in the mountains, carrying with them 
lo|dng thoughts of their parents, and tender memories of the 
toil, the har&hips, and (for the future, let us hope) the cheerful** 
licss, withal, of their humble homes. 

But In th6i»e hill schools a stringent rule should restrain eu^ 
thusiastic teachers, on one ])oiut, though their zeal be allowed 
free course iu other directions. The gins siiould not be educai«i 
ed above the standard cl regimonUi schools. In common life^ 
boys’ schools excel those for girls. This is as it should be^ 
though many compUiu of it ; for woman’s position in society is 
not independent but derived, not ’self-sustained, but supported 
by the arm of a father, husband, or brother. If that arm 
bo struck down by the dispensations of Providence she may 
have a heart* wearying struggle for life^r, if it be withdrawn 
for her misconduct, she sinks into shame and disgrace such aa** 
self-sustained man does not^incur for greater guilt. Thusde* 
pendant on man, sympathy with his better nature ie the atmoa- 
phere in which her soul cxerusSa itself in goodness ; while her 
moral^rowth is stunted, her sweet unselfish spirit perverttd, ' 
the fwint of her natural affections dried up, if to separatimi 
from parents be added an education above theirs, and that ^ 
of respected friends, causing her thoughts not to be as their 
thoughts, her people not to be as their people, and, wemnstadds 
her Ciod, worshipped with a cold heart, not to be as their Gad, 
unless a happy marriage provide for her a merciful csmq^IrCm 
invendon of the order of nature, in which she loves 
and cares hot much to appreciate, the parents who begot 
tyho for her, aid who support her. ^ ^ 

n|L these reasons, pac( the doctors, girls in the hlil shhottla 
idi W return in their twelfth or thirteenth year to ffuhlli tilleir 
oduoation m thoir corps, which would eoattiu four yii^f 
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a Scnibr anil a Primarjr Deimrtmeut for soldiers, an Infant 
aabool, and a superior Uraniiiiar scliool for girls. From tliis cen- 
tre, influences should radiuto to improve the soldiery. Are they 
encouraged now to see the Infant school at work ? The sight, 
in some at least, might stit deep emotions, causing their hearts 
4o vibrate witli strange harmonies that could only find expres- 
sion in a purer life. Or again, girls from the hill schools, grown 
in the second genctation to mothers, would, with their (laugh* 
ters, and a trmn of old and young from the rcgiiucut, fiequeut 
the lecture ana the concert room. Thus might gentle inilueu ■ 
ces steal over the pupils in our adnlt schooU, induidiig them to 
prize for its own sake tin* knowledge which receive'- an intelli- 
gent apprcination from then lair ones. And “ Hope, the (harm- 
er, lingers still behind we would invoke her aid by hhort- 
ening oy two years the period for discharge} to well-behaved 
sflddters of a certain degree of scholarship. 

Substantial inducements to educate hiuHcir, might ak-o be 
provided for the soldier. Well-behaved men in a regimen! are 
distinguished by good conduct badges and superior [>ay ; wo 
advocate a like, if not a superior distinction, additional to good 
conduct rewards, for the well-behaved scholar. Au (xtrapay 
of 2 rupees a month for a limited number of privates, including all 
lance corporals, of 3 rupees for corporals, and of 6 rupees for 
Serjeants, in addition to pay while serving in the regiment, and 
to pension on discharge, might be allowed f(«r three degrees of 
scholarship, but to those only who coutinuo with ilieir cor]^>s. 
A ribbon or a ibedol,^ be worn, conspicpously, by the possessor, 
should aocompany ute reward. It would mark his intellectual 
superiority among his compeers, would, unlike the degrees of 
the Calcutta University, testify olso to moral character, and 
would be his passport to the- society that may bo formed by the 
systeUMtio employment of soldiers’ children in subordinate civil 
offices. In their humble sphere, the soldiery would regud the 
^tinctioa with the same fooUng that degrees iu EngUso Uni- 
versitiei are regturded by the richer classes. The rewards would 
also strengthen the hands of the schoolmaster; his best stu* 
dents, no loQgerv4<>Bcrting'huB for stall;' employ^would remain 
to improve their own oliaraoter in the resiiousible trnsts of aont 
eomodisioaed officers, to exemplify the benefits of eduoetion, 
to (li0!hBa a taste for reading, and to abate the galling tyranny, 
cm to sttppieas the foul, contaminating language, of ignorant non* 
oommiesioited officers. ** But although there ires much order 
* and regularity in a military point of view, among the old saUj^, * 
' * their conduct in other reweote was frequently abomiiahlo, 
of so foul a character, as almost to midte 
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* my blood curdle and my flesh Creep whea I recall it. la many 
'instances the lips of serjeant and private teemeo alike witlt 
‘ pollution, and their horrible oaths and execrations, oouplcd 
' with expressions of obscenity, pained my ears tenibld more 
‘ than the shrill screaming of the troops of jackalls that came 
‘ nightly from the graves and tombs, to prey ui)ou the offal of the 
‘ camp. Still, strange as it may seem, I soon became habituat- 
‘ ed to all this, and their language grew daily less and less 
‘sive, from constantly heating it, until finally 1 begun toim*- 
‘ bibe the grossuess of those around me in sjnte of myself. Such 
‘is the baneful influence of example.” and Barrack 

Life.) 

We disregard the objection that the non-commissionefl staff 
of departments would suffer By our keeping the heat men 
with their regiments. The Army must. not be sacrificed to the 
staf^ whose sole purpose is to maintain the discipline, and worale 
of tim Army. Moreovei’, the minor departmental stall" in ({ues- 
tion, might be advantageously recruited from the hill schools for 
soldiers’ children, a measure which would go far to chock waste, 
extravagance, and peculation, in the lower grades of the Public' 
Works and Army Commissariat Departments. 

But our Educational measures will be defective without a 
Music Class. It could be easily formed under tho llegimcutal 
Bandmaster. The population from which our recruits are drawn, 
have evinced a decided taste for music, and we should turu the 
feeling to account in the education of adults. The facts and 
argummits on this subject, are, however, best stated in the words 
of the Rev. P; D. Maurice. “ Of all experiments in English 
‘ educationi beyond comparison the most successful has been that 
‘ fat' di^Sing a knowledge of music, and a love of music, among 
‘ our people. The Mechanics’ institutes have attracted afewinen 
‘ here and there, and those generally nut mechanics ; the closees 
' of have brought thousands together, of both sexea/ 

‘ in Iiclflon and in every part of England. Every order, down 
‘tei the lowest, has felt the impulse. * * There have been itt- 
‘ dicaticns id, various quarters that a craving both for instramen- 
‘ tal Mid vocal music has been awakened among moohonlcs itt' 
‘ iaohdon imd the |M?oviac^^^^^ which 1 believe we oughV 

'to ; CCtesider as distinctly providential. Few persons have 
♦naotivn M tl»'i I have; few, fromtitiint' 

f igU ^ ^W^the ,whh^:iiul|ectt, would be more inclined to ow"** 

not to confess that 

< the have yet come under odt eiV'* 

Add th(»r in<»msyt^ 

» he refledtod oi^ ' llfteKc ' 
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* will never; surely, occupy the most conspicuous place in any good 

* scheme uf education. But if it has taken stronger hold of those 

* whom we desire to educate, than any other study has done, 

* especially if it has laid hold of them when we thought that 

* any other study was more in agreement with their previous 

* tastes and habits of miud, there must be something in it which 
*uay help os to understand what is needed iu all studios, some- 

* thing which may deepen and widen our thoughts respecting 

* the nature of education itself. * * * To undorstaud this ques* 

* tion rightly, you must put yourselves in the place, not exactly 

* of some utterly dull and incapable listener like myself, but, of 

* some simple clown, all whose work has been of the roughest ' 

* kind, but who has had a father and mother, perhaps a wife and 
‘ children, and who possesses the strange power which it has 
*lAever occurred to him to think about, of recollecting that which 
^has been iu his own life, of anticipating that which shall be^ 

* Very strange I This clown is a creature thsd> looks before and 

* after. All the economy of his existence is adapted to one pos* 

* sessing these faculties ; he is descended from those who are iu 
' their graves ; those are climbing his knees who will be play* 
'ing or working on this earth when he is in his grave. 1 oan- 
^not tell jrhat these strange sounds, so unlike the ordinary 

* discourse whicli he hears when talking about the weather, 
*oc baying and selling in the market, mean to him; but X 
‘ am quiet sure it has* something to do with these memories, 

* and hopes, and fears of his ; that it joins itself to a number 

* of vague feelings which he has had about other days, and 

* about faces which he has seen and hands which he has press* 
*ed; that it gives them a kind of distinctness which they 
*had not before. I cannot explain how this comes to pats, 
*aad I am sure he could not. The music speaks to something 

* within him which the ordinary language does not speak to, 
*flomethmg, more near to his own very self, touchj|0 wiles 

* whioh thaf language does not reach, and making theiuMDrate." 
The memory and nope, which the music stirs witliin iitOjr** 

** tkis memory, which the ancients called the mother of arte, 
*iinay not be that, but a very vulgar, simple thing, which we can 

* ail deSne and ouderstand ; this Hope, with whi<sh not only 

* the bloom but the substance of our being seems to be iastdv^i 

* may* when it is submitted to a Satisfactory aufllysis, ehtink into 
«a very obvious, intelligible, unnaarvelloos quality. But Tate 
*,not sj^aking of either in this refined state i I anitpeskiag of 

* them as they rise in the heart of a day labot!urer. Illo hjm'wey 

wonderiui, and the musio which mingles ito ourloiiluy au^ 

* ptricsitely ww tkote is wonderful also. It ttepMd t 
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' suppose, very much upon the case of those who pM>vid4 Jt for 
' him, whether it shall awaken only some slij^ht ana moouft&tary 
*titiliation of pleasure, or the deepest and most energetin 
‘ thoughts ; whether it shall be impressed into the scrvico'ol Ua 
' ordinary habits of thinking, and acting and receive its abftpo 
‘ and hue from them, or snail be instrumental in raising them 
‘ and giving thorn a nobler form and brighter coloring ; 

'it shml be the vision of an occasional luxury which the rich men; 

‘ may enjoy to surfeiting — he only at rare intervals — o** whS» 

' ther it shall speak to him of a divine order which was beforo 
' the discords ut earth began, which works on in the midst of 
‘ them, and into which uie pure of heart, who prefer their ha> 
'man heritage lo^any other, may freely enter, yet, even the 
'vulgarest street "music is an education to the hearts of tho|le 
' who stand ^ the doois of pestilential dwellings to listen to it. 
‘Till that day which shall unseal all pent>up woids and reveal 
' the secrets of all hearts, it may not bo known what thoughts 
‘ have been stirred up in human spirits by sounds that fell utter* 

* ly dead upon our cars ; what authentic tidings oi invisible things 
‘came to them through those channels when other avenues seemed 
‘ to be closed ; what awakenings oi conscience, what aspirations 
‘after truths never yet perceived, what sewch for troaaures tlmt 
‘had been lost.” Wlut pulsations, throhbings, beginnings, of a , 
higher life, which with the viviijing iuiiucnces of education may 
renovate the whole man. “ 1 have only jusrified the musical 

* education on tho ground that it arouses men, shut up in the 

* dreariest mechanical employments, even sunk in moral debase- 
‘ ment, to a feeling of their spiritual existencp, to tho consoious* 

‘ ness pf belonging to another economy than that which is con* 

‘ versant with the making or selling of commodities.” 

In showing the benign influences, on both married and singlo, 
which j^y radiate from soldiers’ families, Ire^ have advanced, 
by onflhtep, our argument for soldiers’ marriaeeak But dtr 
Bubjeorhas a wider range. In the words of Sir 0. Naflw, 

“ it affects the health, morality, and strength of our Army in 
‘ various ways, such as desertion, population, and other pdlnttb” 
It affects the stamina, both physical and mo^, of our worthing* 
eiasses, and our people,— the temper of a nation that to be con- 
tented muet be virtuous,— the propagating or the spawning 
power, which is the militaiy, the nar^, the commerdol, theO( 4 o* 4 , 
niaing power, of the Britisn race. 

Army withdraws from, civil sodety nigh 300,006 men, 
and prohibits aQ, except a small percentage, from mttptfUsg. 
The natural proportion of females to males does not howev^ odn* 
form to the military code, end surplus females to 
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jiroBtitution, who as soldiers’ wives iijight have kept (heir hus- 
bands sober, and brought up a robust offspring. But Ihesu 
victims of our Army system unconsciously innict on it a just 
retribution. By demoralizing the poor, and sowing the seeds 
of disease among our labouring classes, and in our rooruiting 
depdts, they debase the progeny of the nation, and swell the 
invaliding rolls of the Army, and will gradually become 
the moans of sending to it recruits worse tempered, because 
worse favored, tlisn the strong stalwart men who gained its 
reputation for prowess. The mass of evil must grow too in 
volume as it rolls. The soldiers annually discharged will in- 
crease the wages of prostitution, and consequently its num- 
bers ; men who in the Army wore permitted to be incontinent, 
rather than to marry, cannot, a lieu confirmed in vice, prefer 
the holy estate of matrimony. These are not meijc conjectures, 
facts support our views. Let ns view them first where we cau 
regard them without prejudice, \jz. among the French. In the 
high ratio of soldiers to the working population, in the large 
numbers that are drawu to the army, only to return after a term 
of years, with unsettled habits, to civil society, the English and 
French Armies now closely resemble one another ; — if the cons- 
cription create a diflereiice it is in favor of the French Army, 
, where the mixture of all classics in the ranks, gives a restraining 
{-influence to the educated over the ignorant. The standard 
height of recruits has been greafly lowered in the French 
Army, for the population is being exhausted by two causes, viz. 
the conscription which prevents marriages and a feeling in 
French society which works out tho same results as prostitu- 
tion, and the restrietion on marriages. " Tho massacres of the 
‘ ^st llevolution, and the wars of Napoleon, may sufficiently 
'ncoonnt for the diminution of the French population up to a 

* redent date, but a now cause is now in operation, tending 

* powerfully* to the same result. The old fragality||||^ tho 
'French hae been banished by the present an^uxury 
' and extravagance are now tho prevailing habit. Saving and 
' hoarding are at an end, and people live up to their means, if 
' not beyond their means. Ono prudence only is observable, 

‘ and that ia, in avoiding the charges incidental to a number of 
' children. The saying so common in England ' where Heaven 

is* sende mouths it semu meat’ is unknown in France, and the 
'^'number of mouths to be fed is a^usted strictly to the means 
feeding them. A husband and wife have one or two children, 
none at as The Timet observes, acoUrdlng to their 
♦Ideas of what ihoy aflford. Of course then, in proportion 

* to the enltuged expenditure for objects bf luxury and show is 
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' the circumscribed space for the nursery, * * ISveiy thing 

* cannot be aifbrdod. A choice must be madc» and we see what 
‘it is. The preferred issue of the French couple are ^eir own 
‘favourite plcasuires, dress, e<]uipages, good living, gaittbling. 
‘ Children would narrow the ineane for these enjoyments* or 
‘ leave for thorn no means wliatcvor* therefore children are not 

* born to curtail their parents' ple&sures, and the want of thStn 
‘ is not felt where all is grown to the gratification of vanity 
‘ and the senses, * * The evil is not confined to the wealthy 
‘classes; it descends tUiough all classes with the modification 
‘ of circumstances. The hhojAeepor and his wife, the artiaan 
‘and his wife, are all loi the vanities and enjoyments within 
‘their reach as much as the milhonaiio and his wile. Theocr 
‘ cupation for thti thunghts, wlin h jiolitics once provided being 
‘ gone, the general jmisuit now is picasuie, and the means m 
‘obtaining it by hoolf*^oi by brook, geueuiUy on the miry field 
‘ of the Bourse. In such a state ol things tliere must bo a 
‘ tendency to evciy sort ot degeneucy, moral and physical ; and 

* we may e\pect to sec the Fi each nation, undir tho sway of 
‘its piesent intensely selfish vices, dwindling moie than under 

* tlie guillotine of the Terrousta or the detultory wars of the first 
‘ Napoleon. Her declining population is the reproachful record 
‘ against her.” 

For involving England in a like reproach, there is no surer 
means than piustitution, the correlative of an enforced oclibatfy 
in the Array. Let us cou^ider the facts. In England an4 
Wales there were about 450,000 abandoned unfortunates* and 
among them a large class of widows and others^ of whom a well 
informed author!^ says “ They often>have to seek a mainte. 
‘ nance for helpless orphans, or if the wives of soldiers* by tho 
‘ unuataral rules of the service separated from their husbands* 

‘ they are left to struggle with abject poverty, suffering wiw 

* their offspring, privations heart-rending to contemplate* their 
‘ anticipations still, and ever, wretchedness, their only hope the 
‘ grave.” The most ahahdoned of the females swonn in ihoui- 
sands at our naval and recruiting stations, “ con^egating whet- 
‘ ever men are to be found in we greatest nnoiber, and espeei- 
‘ ally courting those in the service of the Crown who may he 
‘ dissevered from chaste wives, or proHhited from lawful wed* 

* lock, by tibose laws and usages which are a curse to the ci^ 

* munity,** In Woolwich hospital, alone, from 1837 to 1^1^* 
there were 81, W3 admindons from venereal diseases 
these ebserications refer to England ; and we hate yet to tedium 
the gtoeser' temptations of eighty thousand Enroll eol** 
diers in Indli Here is a description of oriental 

JtlKB,1869 " 
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* * $8, your lieatlien ia uot only vicious, but plunges deep ioto the 

* very depths of vice. Vice is not an indulgence simply, it is 

* also a horrible mystery ; heathen, and especially oiieqtai na- 

* tare, is not content with the indulgencOy. but dives ihto the 

* mystery. It goes behmd the veil, it penetrates into the sane* 

* tuary, it sear^es the inner depths and recesses, it makes die* 

* ooverieB in the horrible interior, it follows up the subjeot and 

* goes into abominable subtleties and refinements of vice, ftotn 

* which 'Christian nature even in its worst examples shrink* 

* book. There is something insatiable about heathen vice, and 

* especially oriental vice ; it falls ualei»s it is in progress, is al- 

* ways penetrating further, and going beyond its present self. 
And tnis is true especially of tiicse two great departments of 

‘ vice,—- lust and cruelty. Who can sound tWI depths of oriental 

* licence in these two fields ? What a horrible shape does ven- 

* gcance assume in t}ie orientol min what epicurean refine- 
*ments of pain; what exquisite tortures ; what subtle agonies 

* has it suggested; what an intricate and noute development it 

* has given to the subject ; ivhat a luxury ot cruelty has it dived 

* into, brooding pleasurably over its victim, watcliing the pro- 

* cess of soiTering, and iostering with tender care the precious 
’ seed of betred, as if it were loth to bring it too soon to matu- 

* rity, even by the death of the object. This is the mystery of 

* crudty. We forbear to entei into another mystery connected 

* with the other department d' vice just mentioned. The mys- 

* tety' of oriental lust need not be alluded to, to raise horror 

* and awe, as at the idea of something indesoribable and inex- 
plicable, we cannot say supernatural.” 

In the depths of this extreme licentiousness our European 
soldiers ate plunged by native women ; till sin when it bath 
conceived bringetu forth drunkenness and despair, and deep 
CUrungs, from hearto which trace their i^n to the restriction 
on comiers’ marrisgis. The returns ol crime and disease, in a 
teghnent show a much heavier proportion of numarriod than of 
miuvied, proving incontestably that the men who have wives are 
isilnitely better soldiers ; for the restrtuat of Christian marriage 
on ahimal passion, and the purer feelings of the wife, moderate 
,ti»gr0eini«ssof rough natures, induce self-control and self-ab- 
*ne|;itle«i> create in a word the sanctity of manners which is a 
ifibfcbf aaternid defence of virtue, while the ofaarteind Uber- 
'' walMi in the rsnfcs, arinag from our milhaiy iisages, gfmatatefi 
MUMbhelie and self-indalgcmec, (soureesnf iUiw»n]]ir aim crime,) 
men Vho, above ml chmaes, should bear each otiunfs lor'* 

danSt 
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— to this her influence in parifybg tlio moral atoUNipbfirft and 
spreading a chcrriul contented spirit around her,-«weiltiliSti assign 
a foremost place in our Army Reform, or else, all oUer mea* 
sures for the eoldiers’ benefit will be nugatory. Wo read thb 
lesson in our history of the class from which he is takett, the 
class that multiply inarnages in proportion as their wagetl Uk*' 
crease. “ There is a true interest now awakened in the Wlji* 

* fate of eountry labourers, which, beginning by proridb# 

* hotter schooling, is now directed to their bodily health ana 

* their homes. It 'may seem that piovision lor their pliyeioal 

* wants should have come first, hut we beliei e that pxeoedenoa 

‘ has been well given to the spiritual and moial nature. The ' 

* labourer, by his schooling, has become far better fitted toappre- 1 
‘ ciato the comforts ot an improved home. Uo wants, now* a ' 

* place tor his books, and his bureau, and his arm chair, posBeil» 
‘sions not dreamt of fifty years ago. Ilis wife can make uia 
‘ both of the oven and the boiler, ftr little daily luxuries beyond 
‘ bread and washing, and he has means fur purchasing a third 
‘ bed-stead. To have given the boon of a well bnilt cottage to 
' the course unlettered hind of the last century would MTC 
'often been casting peails befure swiu", as is literally the oaae 
‘ in Ireland, where the best room is allotted to the pig.” Here, 
the wife is. the presiding genius that gives a zest to home coih< 
forts; and so, too, the sums spent lu lodging tho soIdiet^WiU 
avail little, if not supplemented a liberal expenditure ha ada- 
eating him, while both sums will be half wasted unless we 
multiply married men’s quarteis, remove the restriction Ott 
their numbers, aud so bring married and einj^le, alike, with* 
in rcaoh of home influences, and of the sanctity of meaneie. 
The cost of additional barrack room will bo mot by the decreme 
of hospital charges aud erime both in the Army and in ^e 
home po])ulation, e^lo the moral results will repay a thouseoljl* 
fold the extra cost of passages and of removing families friNia' 
one station to another. In fact the last objection has been tin'' 
tenable ever ance convicts’ families have been conveyed wiA 
them by thousands, to the penal settlements, at the public CM* 
pense. 

Nevertheless, the reform is condemned by man;jr ia)]xh% 
authorities who look to the difiioulty of mam^ingsoldiere’Wjiwtiy 
and to their connivance in bringing liquor into bamudto, 
objeotiou is rooted in the present de^&ded etiUie of the 
and will diminish under the ameliorating influet^ weih||i||a> 
considered. It may be corrected, also, by Ptovidbg 
means of subsistenoe for solditars’ families. Ttus,lmw«veV|ymi^ 
to the next divinon of our suhjeot; here flU Mujp'iitod 

Sot 
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tlMt the monthly sttbsistence allowanco for tlie soldiei’e aife 
w*a reduced from ^ht rupees to the present rate of five rupees 
vhen tUt cost of hiB own ration, now exceeding tm rupees a 
month, was only 6^ rupees 

Why, then, should a reform, *in the interests of morals an4 of 
the public weal, be longer hindered by prejudices which the 
advancing tread of time must trample in the dust ? In 18.>7x60, 
Provideuce consolidated British rule in India, by placin|(| it 
more exoluuvely in British hands, in those yrho, as having been 
enlisted for physical soundness and vigour, can ptopagate the 
best types of the British race. Why, tlien, should not the 
words go forth from our Government to its European suldioiy, 
iuoteaso, and multiply, and replenish this laud ol India, and 
subdue it, as well by the iuduatilal organizations of yourselves 
and &milies in peace, as by your piowess in i\ar. 

It is patent to reflecting men tliat employment for the soldier's 
vacant hours would dimmislrdrunkeniiesb, but the mass of the 
soldiery may not perceive this, or seeing it they may shut their 
eyes* to the light. As most of them enlisted from a distaste for 
steady igduatry, the mere formation of regimental workshops, 
instead of correcting then idle habits, might only revive former 
courses, via. intervals of woik, with longer intervals of druukeu- 
ness or debauchery. We must, thciclore, stimulate them by 
hope{ the hope of increasing their pension or of buying their dis- 
charge with the savings pt industry, husbanded fur them In a 
Saving’s Bank, or iu a Government Assurance Eund. But the 
Work which shall be adequate to sustain this hope must be con- 
stant, remunerative, and varied, so that the unskilled as well as 
the skilled, all who wish to escape from the present or to lay by 
for the future, may have suflicient work, and sufficient profit 
iirolm their toil, to speed the day of their discharge, or to increase 
the pruVisiOu for their old age. hTow, this requires a high or- 
<gmttilsation of labour, to which our officers arc unequal, and which 
in dyk life, is effected by the capitalist, trained to his work, 
im tthoos faoulties are sharpened by self-mterost. In place ol 
the |!(inpiwi|i( we most have m each regiment an organiror of 
tfbunpfji hke |ljv. WilliamB of the Jubbolpore School of Industry, 
to of labour in the best markets, to allot 

tff workmen each to hh own specialty,, and to be 
'expedients, or of tho ever multiplying mechaoi- 
jM for saving labour. Thus only, can work in 

m^me genemU for the tnass of the soldiery are 
ll^^tnirisfViAW^eoveis^ or other inferior workmen, Intensive 
il^ them depends on labour saving machines. 
MNIpPIflilt Miijfbinnnstnnoe oiight order that olothiag for ihe 
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will lo army be made up in European corps, and that iron work, 
leather, wood, and sailraaker’s work, troni other departments, 
be provided in abundance ior the European bohlior ; but without 
macliinee, only a Fnia'l number in a regiment conld profit by the 
orders; nay the demand might cease fioiu an in>ufiioient com* 
plemenl ot tailors, shoemakers, sawyers, blm ks'iiitlw, ourpeAtent^ 
and other artifiucis. With uiaehinevs on the othei hand, priratA 
orddrs as well as Guvernmenl demamls (‘ould be executed. 
Take fur illustralion the sewing machine, which eould fully 
employ any number of soldiers’ iamilies, and male labour besides. 
'I'be belter sort of thesu luaebineB ean make almost every thing 
ior which the needle or awl is used ; upper and under clothing 
fur both eexes, mitts, gloves, caps, boot and shoo'closing, 
harness, saddlery, carriage funiitnro, hats, trunks, carpet bogs, 
backs, sails, &c. “ In bhort an ordinary shuttle macliino will stitch 
‘ etjually well, either a shirt collar, or a leather trace for harness, 

‘ .iihI (.111 be applied to every sort of tailonngoi shoe-work,” pro- 
diKiug stitches from four to forty in an inch, in a moment, and 
seams of ev ery desired curve ancl angle. “ The only parts of a 
‘ (o.it which cannot yet he sewed by the machine are the buttou 

• Iiolcb, and sewing on the buttons.” Again , — -cotton spun by 
water power is superior to the piuduci of steam power ; and 
mills for cotton, flax, or flour, moved by wind or water power, 
might diversify tiio remunerative employments of the soldiera^ 
locality or otlutv consnieratious determining the choice of the 
work Stone-cutting, weaving, dyeing, and other occupations, 
will suggest themselves to rehidents in the Upper Provinces. 
Dyeing especially invites the application of European skill and 
labour, undei organizers of industry aided by the intelligent ooun* 
Bcl of medical oflioers of European corps. “ In favor of the In- 
‘ dian art of dyeing much has been said which a close inquiry 

* will not bear out Cotton having been for ages the fabric of dress* 

‘ and 'coloured cotton petticoats worn by all females but those of 
‘ rank, while nature has been lavish towards this country in the 
‘ supply of dyes, it might have been expected that the dyeing afid 

‘ printing of cotton goods would have been brought to a ^ 
‘state of perfection ui India; that every effort would, ' 

‘ have been made by the native dyers to fix durably the splen* * 
‘ did dyes their country affords. But the same sleepy adtMk 
'renoe to custom is marked in this as in all other trades. 

‘ ignorance and waste of the materials tliey act Apoti, aufi efft 
‘ their own labour, is shown in almost every part of a 
‘dye^tvork. Their mordants are of unoeiiam oompoditieih|HlP 

< badly applied. Black and red are their only very dpUAlC 

< colours. Their blue dyeiog ef cottou is ao ill 
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Cbv vAshings TAdufie the colour of native blue godds from (he 
^deepest to the lightest shade. The reason is that iu this, the 

* laud of indigo, its use is not thoronghly understood. The blue 

* vat is not properly made, being mure a suspension thati proper 

* solution of the dye, which does not undergo dnoxidatiom the 
f apparent change upon which its solubility depends in the nlug» 

* Hsh blue vat.” We borrow this illustration from Dr. JfpmUs 
Jeffreys, whoso work on the British Army in India aboOibds 
«rith suggestions which if applied by regimental organieers of 
industry, would make even the dissolute and drunken among 
our soldiery the oiviliscrs of the Bast. The requisite build- 
ings and dead stock should be ‘provided by Government; the 
results would justify the expense, as the outlay could be 
repaid by the soldiers from the proceeds of their industry. 
A fair division of profits between them and the superinten- 
dent might be easily arrange<i. Until a conviction lor drunk- 
cunoss the soldier might retain his money ; but thereafter he 
should be albwed to work only on the conclilion that the whole, 
or a part of his earnings may, at the discretion of his command- 
ing owoer, be placed to his credit in an Assurance Fund, towards 
an increase of his pension, or towards purchase money for his 
dischaige, or against his discharge without pension. Thcanoral 
effect of such a rule would bo great ; it would strengthen the 
hemds of authority, would create a marked distinction, both as 
to comforts and prospects, between the sober, industrious soldier, 
and his drunken dissolute comrade, and so would excite a moral 
feeliug among Iho soldiery, — a powerful public opinion — agmnst 
dlrunkeaness, which would check it more effcotualiy than the 
.^tioles ol War. The same feeling, (he same opinion precisely, 
hie subdued intemperance in the higher classes of society ; and 
a Utowaing blow might then be struck, by prohibiring the sale 
of i^ts in canteens. 

ludastrial organizations, therefore, an increase of marriages 
fMttidst BO many facilities for supporting a family, regimeutal 
Mhudi, and the hope of obtaining through industry and educa- 
1^, the means for an early discharge or a comfortable provision 
tn fl|d i^e, would raise our European soldiery to the level of the 
rflsi^r working classes in England. 

« ** one Hung thou kokost ♦ ♦ ♦ * ♦ follow me I” The 

Armf Befi^noor must heed this admonirion. Improve as wo 
\imy tfa« uonditioa of the soldier, do what we wiU to reform him, 
JetlMHiiiiAg will yet renuun *wbich mere morel agen^ee trill not 
vtSMU^ biraKihings of sphit which education will deiq^a bpt will 
^<0118^,1^^ f)^ by himadlf not understood, tongings of 

IHiP tmlsss direotod to Gkid imiy ^ perverted to evil. 
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Statistics prbvc tliat m&ro educatiou docs uot prevent cHme, and 
our Gomtnon sonae telU ua that in tho rough and ready Ilfs 
ot the soldier, howaoevor improxed, in hia barraok residence 
among; hundieda, there Avill bo tiials ut temper, irritation for 
mind and body, little Ills that are haideat to bear and tihat soar 
ill V4g||ulated umids, but which the aoldier may be taught to aO^ 
dura by the religion which inspires a chcertul temper, teUiitg 
hiu^ in what&oevei station ni lilo he is therewith to be oontMtj 
and breathing oi the clianty that will boar and forbear. 

And in this land wheie death so often disturbs natural affe<l> 
tious by removing llieii object, oausiiig sad revulsions m some 
natures, esptrial need is theio for the Heavenly Dove to hover 
over our banaek places, to tianqmllizc wills which the tendrUs 
ot a human lovt, ere suddenly snapped, may alone have kept from 
vice and crime, lu the cLtss fiom which our reciuits are drawn, 
V IS not uiiconiniun tui the steady sober citi/xii to sink into evil 
ouisoB ou the death ot a lu\ed wife or child. 

Ot again, oui eighty thuusiud, European soldiers, aliens 
umoug millions, who uphold Biitisii swaj by commanding the 
ieais, would double tbeir stieugtb by coueiliatmg the respect, of 
the masses, tliiough tlu* practice of (.'hi.stuii morajity In war, 
said Napoleon, the moral ioico is to the physical, as three to 
one. 


h'or these reasons, e\pciiditare ought to be liberally inourred 
tor religion. Ereiy icgiuieut should, in geucral, have a Pro* 
t(>stant and a Komau Catholic Chaplain, or where the men are 
almost exclusively ot one persuasion, there might be two chap* 
lams of that persuasion. The chaplains should be pennanonUy 
attached to tlie coips, accompanying it to any station, possession^ 
or colony, to which it may be scut. The regiment would be tblnr 
permanent home, or pastoral charge — many, among the soldiers* 
would be their children whom they had begotten m the Gospeh 
all would ho their cspccul flock, whom they must strive to keep* 
more eifectaaUy than is possibli with mere restraiftts of dieir 
eiplino, from evU ways. Withlield by no military la# or uwge 
from fneudly bonterse with the soldiers, the <maplai]i wnwd 
promote kindly feelings between them and their oSbenb 
a more charitable appreciation by the one cd the offiomr't di|j^ 
and feelings, a more sympathiemg concern by the other for tiUb 
soldier’s condition, feelings, difli6ultios,-~that generoos 
in fact, for the soldier's lot, which should spread juttoaitt tW 
officers in the dsgreo that the soldier advanoss in odttmmOb |p 
telligenco, indifstty* nnorali* and self-vesneet 
The relaticRUi betwnon * mUitMfy ciiqdw 
serve a*«w>me«.t*» f^y<, WhOh ^ 
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Christian doctrines, awakens to a sense of sin, he enters 
St once on his new birth ri^cKt, as one of a chosen generation, 
S royal priesthood he depends not on his pastor for guidance; 
the light which he nccda he finds in his Bible; the serricc 
srhich most deeply affects him in the ministrations of the f^nrch 
is the liturgy, not the sermon But with the ignorant ItOtes* 
tant it is different. When sin disquiets him, he roceiftl 
his clergyman the interpretation ot the message of |»urdiw|khd 
love, and at first, gathers from the pulpit his chief intimJll^ 
of the new life on which he is entering. The words 
preacher, and his visits, are remembered with gratitude, though 
with an affection proportioned to tlio preacher’s own fervour 
sincerity, and refinement of mind (for, all other conditions be- 
ing equal, the piety of the educated man imparts to that of the 
uneducated, more than it can receive from him, by how much 
his ethical code is more enlightened, and his sympathies are 
wider in range and grasp, than those of the uninformed.) We 
may well understand, therefore, the grateful warmth with which 
the Trotestant soldier welcomes even an ordinary zeal and 
sympathy in his educated chaplain. Now these tics of grati- 
tude, affection, and mutual sympathy, should not be rudely 
snapped by the separation of the ehaplaiu from the regimeut. 

The caution is still moro necessary in the relations between 
the Boman Catholic priest and his flock. As the j^maii Catho- 
lic religion appeals chictly to external senses and to a su- 
perstitious feeling within ns, its chief efi'ect on the ignorant 
n to ensure a stiict attention to ceremonials, with but a slight 
ohuformity to morals. To indoeo a Christian walk aud conversa- 
tion, the priest must exert his personal mflucnce, in a greater de- 
gree than is necessary among Protestants, on each member of his 
Seek* Happily for our Homan Catholic soldiery, the celibacy 
of the Boman Catholic pnest, which cuta him off from other 
eympathies, concentrates on them, individually, his human offec- 
iions. For this reason, he, too, should not be parted from his 


i^meut eu its moving to another station. 

But this individual influence, which the Roman Catholic 
ifietgy, geuoraliy, would use weU and faithfully) cannot he en. 

a ieu to Jesuit priests who regard men as instruments for 
tutd power. The present system of appointing Roman Car 
6 o h a plMiM to the Amy, should therefore be reformed ; the 
^UOminitMs should be takeu away from prelates appointed by 
‘t Bom Who has aO diplomutlo relations with the British <5o- 
'Mlliwipienis chaplains, Protestant aud Bomsh Catholic, might be 
iSted in &glak and hpdunissioned for iht military ser- 
Mig. 131# diicij^ lihoidd be conducted by a ChapUnn Ge- 
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neral, with Deputies, or through any other gradations of rank 
that may bo uccesbary. Chaplains of the two rommuniona 
might have equivalent pay, their previous education and social 
status generally, being eousidered ; and a family allowance, in 
^dition, may bo itiven tef married chaplains. A substantial, if not 
liieriil, equality should be observed ; to this end, also, an insti- 
tulSiOih, similar to the Ijawrcncc Asylum, might bo formed 
the children of Homan Catholic soldiers, iiiul''r the 
imnagemcut of army chaplains, and under control oi tho Chap«> 
lain General. Piotestant and Itomaii ('atholic soldiers alike, 
would prize any ecclesiastical institutions which they could 
consider as peculiarly tlicir own. A similar feehug among 
tho poorer classes is_ tho strength ot the English Ohuroli, and 
until recent social and religious changes' m Ireland, a like 
sentiment contributed to the opprobrium of the Irish Church. 
We shall do well to enlist the feeling, among our soldiery, on the 
sideoi discipline, loyalty, and attachment to the State. We would 
illustrate our remarks by a quotation from an unprejudiced 
Scotchman : Hugh Miller, in bis First Tmpressiona of England 
and its People, obsenes — “ Among the great bulk of the humble 

* people, religion exists not as a, vitality — not even as a specu- 
‘ lative system — but simply as an undeiined hereditary prejudice, 

‘ that looms largo and uucertain, in the gloom of darkened in> 

' tcllects. And to the extent to which this prejudice is inftuen- 
' tial, it favours the stability of the established Church. Tho 
' class who entertain it, evince a marked neglect of the Church’e 
‘ services, give no liccd to her toaehings*— rarely enter her places 
‘of worship even, — nay, her right has been challenged, to 
‘ reckon them as adherents at all. They have been described 
‘ as a neutral party that should be included neither on the een- 
‘ sus of dissent, n«r of the establishment. But to the estab" 

‘ lishment they decidedly belong. They regard the National 
‘ Church as theirs, as a Church of which an Englishman rnty 
' well be proud, and in which, each one of them, some short time 
‘ before he dies, is to become decent and devout. And there 

* may be much political strength, be it remarked, in prriudieea 
‘ of this character. Protestantism in tho Lord George Uordon 
‘mobs was but a prejudice, not a religion. These ttobki 

‘ scarcely less truly in history than as drawn bjf ^ 

‘ were religions mobs without religion, bat the nngqd^ Ifot 
‘ notwithstanding, a strong political element whim, until a 

* half century had worn it out of the English mind, rettdtttod 
‘ concession to the Papists unsafe. We see nearly the anniBpitke« 

‘ nomenon exhibited by the Orangemen of Irdaad of theiiresfnlit * 
‘ day ; a class with whom Protestantistn is a rigoroas 

Juira, 1B60. • 9 J) 
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* tial principle, tliou<|h it bears scarcely a roforence to a world 
‘ to come ; and find, in like mauucr, the Epiooopalian prejudice 
‘ atrong amona; the English masses broken loohc from religion/’ 
Hinco ringh Miller wrote, tlui iuflacnco of religion and pf tUo 
National Church, has strciigthcued albong tlic poor and ijtk th(» 
army. 

A superior schoolmaster, two edneated clergymen, aud tm,or 
three medical officers, iu a corps, would be the nucleus of RwIbI'T 
cient committee for getting up lectures, managing a 
Hoorn and Library, and forming a Mubcum like that at Daui' 
Dum for weapons, tools, country jjrodnots, and other objects of 
interest to the soldier in India, A proper tone aud direction 
could thus bo given to the mental activity induced by the regi- 
mental schools and workshops, urliilo a sheltered gymnashini, 
bowling alleys, racket courts, shooting galleries, theatricals, 
regattas, pio-uies, uonld complete a circle of exercises and 
amusements for mind and body, which may wean the sohher troin 
debasing enjoyments. 

We must now persuade the military financier not to regard 
rucfnlly our propositions for a superior schoolmaster, aud two 
clergymen, per corps, and for educational rewards of extra pa,\ , 
with conditional discharge aftei a reduced period of service. In 
an army of educated uou-commissioued ofticers, aud well con- 
ducted privates, we may c,xpect the following savings ; 

First. Jpeerease of deaths from cholera and other epidemics, 
and a consequent diminution of expense for passage money and 
iworaiting. Men are less liable to contagion, or to the elfcets 
of malaria, if in good health aud of cheerful temper, than if 
sickly, depressed in spirits, nr uiumploycd in mind aud body. 

Second. Decrease of drunkenness, dcbanclicry, and attendant 
diseases, and of invaliding ; with a consequent diminution ot hos- 
pital charges. The passage money saved by the decrease of mva- 
lids, would countervail the increased expense for educated soldiers 
who may he allowed their discharge two years earlier than at 
present, while England would gain by the return of intelligent, 
industrious workmen, in place .of worn oat invalids. Moreover, 
for every able-bodied soldier who so returns to join the volun- 
teer corps or militia, an eifeetivo man might bo reduced in the 
Ilome Army, and the cost of pensions would also be diminisUed. 

Third. A decrease of the established strength of the Euro- 
pean Mmy in H^ia, from a diminution of crime and disease. 
■ In practiee” Sir W. Mansfield — it is discovered that 

L^jhen thn «|il|Mishmeat of a battalion in India stands at 1,000 
yronk and jK we never in fact find in the ranks more than 
aecb^ntcd for by the aYerago of the sick and 
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‘ convalescenfc liHts, the death vacanries, to fill up which is the 
‘ process of a twelvemonth, as well as the numerous other \.M*an- 
‘ eics caused by invalidin!;, discharges, &c. &c,” A drercam 
in tlwJ number of soldiers will involve a decrease of c»«tablisli- 
mcutai of demauds lor supplies, and conseipicntly also, of prices, 
thus Wing etpciidituro on the number reduced, and lessening 
t|ui Ultos of expenditure for the residue. 

A decrease of European olli^rs. \V ith cdnrat<'(l non.. 
CltmtnWioncd officers, and sober, indwtiious private^, ,i larger 
ifedaetion than one Lioutouant Colonel, two Captains, and four 
Hubaltiu'iis may be effected. But even that saving would meet 
the fixed extra expense we have proposed. The first 'N.tpoleou 
remarked that “ soldiers of the British Army are of sum'll a dcs- 
‘ enption that only middling uou-commissioncd ofILcers eiii be 
‘ drawn from the ranks, wheiioe they .arc obliged to nmlliply 
‘ Iheir odieers beyond all propornon.” Brigadier (iener d J,ii oh 
jiushcd this npiiiiqii to an extreme length, but foiifiiuii^ it 
Mitlnii a moderate limit, the saving would still be ample. 

Ate here conclude our argument. AVIieii Aimy Uelorms aie 
urg((l on grounds of liumauity and muni , military authorities 
111 England give the stereotyped reply that however motives of 
humanity, and considerations of policy, might incline them to 
tlie reforms, they are not prepared, for the present, to say 
iiuy thing one way or the other. AVc have endeavoured, 
therefore, to treat the Education, hlarriagc. Employment, and 
Amuscraciits of the soldier, not as matters of sentiment but of 
cool calculating reason, as elements of military discipline which 
must be woven in the texture of any substantial Army lieform, 
Man has pressed the elements of nature into his service. Eirei 
air, earth, and water are but his ministering servants, to mul- 
tiply staples of commerce for the support of millions, to speed 
by the storm wind the fruits of his industry to distant lands, to 
convey by the lightuing messages ot peace between nations. 
It only remains for him to make the angry elements of his own 
natua*, the instruments of his social progress. War is the cm 
mcdicatric of society, working, off its ill humours with throet^ , 
more painful than those of bodily disease ; ■ -may not tho 
humours, themselves, be prevented, if nations would convert th^ 
armies into iiidastrial schools for their dangeroiw classes? 

AVar” says Bulwer l^ytton, “ is a great evil; but evil is admit* 

‘ ted by Providence into the agency of creation, physipsl 
‘ moral. * * Neither is it just to man, nor wisely submuuiivo 
‘ to the Disposer of all oventa, to suppose that war is add 
‘ wantonly produced by humau crimes atwi foUiaa, thftji it WJlvf 
‘ duces only to iO, add dbos not as ofthn ariw from Bm)i|Ni|||M 
‘ ties iutorwoveu in the ftaraework of society, an,d ^pehd ili 

k , ^ 
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I f igM^t «nda ^ the human rare conformably with the deaigna ot 

* ^0 Omniscient. Hot One groat war has cm dosolatied. tlir 

* earth, bat has loft behind it seeds that have ripened i ifo 
^ * hlsssings incalculable.’* Is it a dream that by cultivating 

arts of peace in the Army, we may obtain some of these 
Nbldssings incalculable^ from a source as fruitful but more bcnig* 
> nant than the desolation in which Wai sows them ? 

This slight efi^ jubtheir cause would be spurned b^ pur 
soldiers, were we to enm a hearty tribute to their Friend who 

* loved bis fbllow soldiers better than bis own fame and ag^. 
' giandiserntmt ; and baa devoted himself with Ins whole hcait 

* to improve their moral and intellectuali as well as pin steal 

* condition,'* ills deeds testify to this affection, and his ii ivont 
adVQoaoy, jbhO oareful detail in which he has set forth vanoii-> 
schemes fiMr their welfare, evidence his earnestness. Want ot 
apace has prevented our reproducing these details, but not the 
Jiess are we indexed to his Minutes for the substance ot our i(>- 
mmdiiS , nor shall we have missed the right’ spmt for consult ung 
the .condition of the European soldiery m India, it wclim 
eangbt but a spark of his enthusiasm in their caaso. 








